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A MAY-FLOWEB. 
BY MRS. ¥. A, HOARD. 


O marry Earth! Bright May on tip-toe steals 
To lay her flower-crowned ‘head upon thy 
Her soft embrace thy frozen bosom feels 
And her shy kisses break thy wintry rest. 
The woods anew with merry voices ring, 
While eager hands thrust mold and leaves 
away , 

And from tlie friendly shade triumphant bring 
The trailing pink-white harbingers of May. 
No need heve I dead leaves on thy cold breast 
To part and seek arbutus blossom small ; 

For on my own there lies a daintier guest— 
The very sweetest May-flower of them all. 

“Yet my foreboding heart the gift receives © 
With trembling joy, that touches close on 


pain, 
“Lest the celestial beauty of its leaves 
Tempt Heavew to call the biossom home 
again. : 


“All spring-time sweets these happy arms en- 
; Myis that the ‘violets ‘have taught ‘their 

magne bate where — diopped tecehtetng 
——* the apple blossom’s 
ee ens sols 


Never did Nature with such giadneas ring ! 
Dear Mother Earth, my thankful heart, like 
: 


Forgets its winter in the joy of spring. 
mn 
FRETTING. 


BY H. L. 


- Taere'is ix most men's minds a gradua- 
ted scaleof sins. Probably no two would 
agree. No moral Fahrenheit has yet been 
recognized as authority as to the highest or 
lowest point to which a‘ deed may rise or 
fall. Boiling point for water varies ac- 
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it is wet, it is dry; somebody has, broken 
an appointment, ill cooked a meal; stu- 
pidity or bad faith somewhere has resulted 
in discomfort. There are always plenty 
of things to fret about. The will al- 
ways have more or less bad weather or 
weather inconvenient to somebody's fixed 
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blue sky above, and the less 1 
waste on the-road the 
reach it, Fretting is all time 
road. , This is one of the worst, things 


it, but not’ the worst. The worst is 


is a sin—once, twice, three times a 
sin because it is a folly, a sin because it 
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cause it is ingratitude to God. 


the appointed and needful thing tn Nature’s 
economy for a continent, for. century, 


killed him? One might still say,’and not jm- 
pertinently: What then? Thousands just 
like him die in-a-nightyend are born in a 
day; and the earth does not miss the thoy- 
sands that die nor take account of the 


and quenchless an interest as we study 
fossils to-day. We are not of thé least con- 
Wequence. It is a folly te fret. 

unkindness and cruélty of it to our 
fellows are more seriously to be consid- 
ered. One fretter can destroy the peace of'a 
family,‘can disturb thé harmony of a nefgh- 





——* unsettle the councils of cities 
and the legislation of tations. He 
who frets is never the one whd mends, 
ables those around him, who, but for the 
gloom and the depression of his company, 
would do | work and up brave 
of the mere neighborhood of a fretter is in- 
ror hating why more dangerous than 
the fiercest storm. And when thie fretter is 
one who is beloved, whose nedrriegs of réla- 
tion to us makes his fretting even at the 
weatet som not — 
proach to us, then the misery of it becomes 
ting a minor fault, s foible, and riot a Vic 


can so utterly destroy the peace, the happl- 
hem ofwhome: ©" 1) 1) ©) reins 








unkindness and cruelty to our fellows: be | 
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when we had housed and fed him for a 
day and clothed him with clothes, should 
complain that the clothes were shabby and 
that we did not find it convenient to keep 
him fora year! Yet would this be a small 


“thgratitude ‘by side of ours when, living 


upon this beautiful and teeming earth, we 
fret at an hour or a day of suffering and 
— trw mauch ennioyense 
that ‘it is’ how much annoyance 
and discomfort there is to be found in life, 
if ohe keepa a sharp eye ont on that side of 
things; but every truth haé {ts converse 
‘truth—it is equally true that it is even more 
‘astonishing how much there is of enjoy- 


only keeps @ sharp eye out on that side of 
What are called the inequalities of 
half so unequal as they seem. 


cannot buy with his money; 
poor need not go without on account of 
poverty, If men’s hearts were as plain 
their faces, if one could get at 
@ statistica of souls’ lives as of 
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‘wethink. I doubt if ever a day comes tos 
Tiving hrfman soul in which, if he sought, 
he could not find a reason for thanking 
God. ‘If all else fails, there remains still 
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NUMBER 1879. 


ON REVISING THE CONFESSION 
. OF FAITH. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUBFIEID. 


It bes been broadly hinted that the com- 
ine General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Obureh will hsve upon its hands the im- 
portant matter of a revision of the Stand- 
ards. Some one is to bring up the ques- 
tion, or some presbytery is to send up an 
overture, or in some other orderly and 
proper shape the topic will come before the 
house. But when we remember that the 
Westminster Assembly closed its sessions 
so recently as February 291, 1649, and that 
this present year of gracé, 1875, is only two 
conturies and'a quarter further on In time, 
we Presbyterians are amazed at the temeri- 
ty of the thought. Every one knows bow 
a pést may be just as rooted as a tree and 
how great'a struggle is ueéded to convince 
worthy persons oftentimes that their gar- 
den-paling should be renewed.) This is 
peculiarly true of orseds and confessions. 
Hasty alterations being worse than noue at 
al), many prefer to make none at all, Yet 
® good solid structure can be admirably 
repaired and put in a modern and effective 
condition; and they who fear to undertake 
the task are they who in their secret souls 
dread lest they be overwhelmed tn the rub- 
bleh. = 
Seriously and vith an dua consideration 
for the views of the. literalist, it must be 
eaid that there still exists a coherent body 
of New Schoo! thinkers in the Presbyterian 
Oburch,: We eame in free in the reunion 
because we were born free and: were never 
in bondage to any men. We bave patiently 
allowed many misconceptions to go abroad 
as to our position and our purposes, because, 
being geneous ourselves, we expected gen- 
erosity from former opponents. So far as 
the technical distinctions of Old School 
and New Schoo! are concerned, these have 
lotig ceased to exist; but the two: types of 
theology, the twe tendencies, the two inter- 

remain: It is not for me to 
speak for that vast but unorganized senti- 
ment which at present finds no exponent 
or expression. Our papers are silent 
upon it, our Board of Publication ap- 
parently ignores it; and yet, in spite of 
these disadvantages, it is so in sympathy 
with the pulse of the Christian world and 
so out of sympathy with heretical and un- 
evangelical views that it merits a kind 
and general recognition. Van Oosterzee’s 
‘|-“Obristian Dogmatics” fs as emphatically 
a statement of its theological opinions as 
those of Dr. Charlies Hodge are the oracle 
and exposition of the other party. In point 
of fact, it is this cless ‘of thinkers and 
preachers and pastors who give its most 
popular effect to the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

It has been a grave question ‘ever since 
the reunion whether there could be an alti- 
mate and satisfactory coalescing of both 
patties upon that very vague basis. The 
truth was, the two bodies, like two school- 
boys, were coming togetber. anyhow. 
Their fellows and brethren were pushing 
them:into each others‘ arms. They were 
to stifle their fears, prejudices, and prefer- 
ences, and, for the sake of the. world ahd 
‘the church, shake bands and live together 
| atthe same desk. Thus it eanie to pass 


| teat, while a New Schoo! man construes 


‘bls adberence to the Confession of Faith 


am Old Schoo} man ean, if he de a!- 





liberally and in accordance with his theoi- 






















lowed to be exact, rule that theology out. The 
Proposition is simple enough, logically. 
Premiss.—We came togethér oth 
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Conscesien=#Thetiifore, Yhe WN 
theolc is the theology 
ehurch. 

This,of eomrse, btings upithe qua , 
“ Hasthe retnited Church a theolegy?” V 
the Board of Publication (see “Prepafing | 
to Teach,” recently issued) are to be be 
lieved, it Aas. Well, to be sure, it can’t 
have two theologies; so it must have that 
which squares with the Standards, and 
thig is*Old Bebdol. 

It is time lost todeny that the Westmin- 
ster Cetechism:and Confession of Faith are 
thronghout consistent with a Calvinistic 
theology, which is wot that of the former ‘ 
New. Behool branch of the Oburch: Phis 
theology, if investigated, proves to be 
even more severe than that usually held by 
Old Bchodl divines. It involves limited 
atonement, unconditional election and 
reprebation, the damnation of non-elect 
infants, repeniance for Adam’s sip, sod 
various oiber similar things which ‘‘ac- 
company or flow from” them. ifm candid 
thinker inquire ‘‘ What is the.creed -of the 
Presbyterian Church ?” he will find it—as 
stated in the Standards—very different 
from whathe hears it to be from eight. out 
ef ten Presbyterian pulpite; And this dis- 
crepancy ¢alls for revision, that “there be 
no schism in the body.” 

lopen my own well-worn ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith” at random, and thereI read in 
the Larger Catechism : 

**Q. 60..0an they who have never heard 
the and so know not Jesus Christ nor 
believe tn him, be saved by their living accord- 
tng to the light of Nature? 

A. They who, having ‘wever heard the 
G » know not Jesus Obrist and believe 
not.ia bim, cannot be. saved, be they never 
so diligent to frame their lives according 
to the light of ‘Nature or the law of that 
religion ‘which they profess; neither {fs 
theregalvation in .any other but. in Ohrist 
alone, who is the Saviour only of his body, 
the Church.” 


The Confession of Faith, ch. x, 4,adés 
that to teach a contrary doctrine is ‘‘ very 
pernicious and to be''tetésted.” ‘This is 
unmistakable enough. But since that day 
and time have not eur ideas grown more 
into harmony with those of Paul ‘and 
Peter, rather than inte closer sympatiiy 
with ench an-atterance? Have not-Paber's 
**Pagan ddolatry,” Hardwick's ‘‘Obrist 
and other Masters,” Max Miller’s ‘*Seienes 
of Religion,” and George Smith's ‘* Acsyri- 
ology,” commented more intelligentlyrand 
nobly sban thison Rom. ti, 12—16 and -on 
Acts-x,(@4; 85? In short, ‘is it'mot the 
undoubtedly sineere expression’of an anti- 
quated and obsolete unseriptural belief ? 

I could add many correborations to this 
single passage. It is arfair specimen of 
the thought which is the undertone in.all 
else. And this thought is to day unaccept- 
able; but still it-is retained. 

I open ‘* The Trial of Professor'Swing” 
at random also. ‘I-find I have my finger on 
p. 218, where Professor L. J.-Halsey (a 
very orthodox and rigid thinker) under- 
takes to exculpate the Confession upon the 
subject of infant damuation. He says, 
**Now our Standards not only do not. teach 
the damnation of infants, but all the de- 
fendere and commentators of our Standards 
for 280 years—that is to say, ever'sincethey 
have been held—have repudiated the doc- 
trine of infant damnation as forming no 
part of our system ; ead we do mot more 
heartily repudiate that doctrine to-day than 
our fathers did before us.” So ‘here we 
have the entire Church repudiating a doc- 
trine of which the Confession of Faith 
says (chapter x, section @): “idilect: .in- 
fants dying in infancy are regeverated 
and saved by Christ throngh the Spirit, 

who worketh when and where.and how 
he pleasetb. Bo also are all other elect 
persons ‘who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the: ministry of -the 
Word.” The ordinary and -natural..con- 
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cluston of any commonplace thinker would 
be that “elect” implies ‘men-eleot”; lee, 
why eay “elect” atall? And this,is fully 
borne cut by the second 
eaction. 


eleuse of the 





state it. ‘ 
The great question, then, which comes 





ance of such a project of revision fs the 

' fundamental questiones to the sthevlogical ‘ 
attitude of the Presbyterian. Church. . If 

the Confession of pe with its-eonceded: 

liberalism, represents only the views form- 

opinions are. merely tolerated and are, by 
and by to be expurgated in good earnest, 
and the Church is to stand forth. in the rigid 
sanctity of an unchanged creed. If, on the 
otber hand, these New School opinions.are 
now of equal yalue and repute with those 
which are Old School; if the ipeisrima verba 
theory is Hot pressed respecting them; if 
they seem to.be more in aecord with the 
enlightened interpretations ef an earnest 
Christendom, and if these cannot he gen- | 
erously sheltered under the paragraphs of 

the Confession of Faith, then What? Why, 

some of us must emphasize the terms of re- , 
union, and call and continue.to call.either 

for a thorongh revision, which shall give 

honest satisfaction to our consciences, or 

else we must be authoritatively endorsed by 

the Assembly in the position we now hold. 

If it appears too great a task to revise 

the Confession, and if Old Schoo) views 

are, indeed, identified with its bone and 

marrow, then it must be Jet alone. But in 

that case it must be distinctly announced 

why it is let alone. If, through the inaction 

or indifference of those who do not receive 

this Confession ipesiseimis verbis, it comes to 

pass that only one thedlogy appears to the 

world as that of the Presbyterian Church, 

then, strengthened by all rigid and cregd- 

embracing branches of the denomination 

which shall be gradually gathered to our 

ample bosom, we shall be no more nor 

Jess hereafter than the Old School Presby- 

terian Oburch. 

What a happy day that ouglit-to be! 

“Barnes, Beman, and Duffield” will bave 
left no mark upon the cold white perfect- 
ness of the new'temple. Their work, with 
its fine tracery, its poetry, and its liberal 

adaptation to the wants of to day, will be 
buried out of sight, and wlio knoWs but the 
Confession of ‘Faith will bave grown dignl- 
fied enough to supersede the freedom and 
intelligence of individual thought. 

But that day will never come. The 
mighty ‘words of Dr. Robert W. Patterson 
as to this needed revision are growing in 
size afd momentum every time they are 
turned over in hg abe thinking heart of 
the Presbyterian Ohurth. Many a quiet 
pastor finds them phrasing for him what he 
would hardly have dared to put into lan- 
guage. They are like the anoouncement 
of that itrepressible conflict out of which, 


though with tears and pain, we came forth 
more purified and better fitted to our polit- 
ica] work. 


“T do not believe,” says Dr. Pattétson, 
“that our Confession is incapable of im- 
provement 4s a bond of union. This con- 
viction is gaining ground far and wide. 
God speed the day when the Confession 
shall be more caréfally revised and be made 
amore adequate exptession Of the grounds - 
on which we can all meet aroufid the sate 
cross and mércy-seat.” 

The gravity and importance of the sub- 
ject Of this paper are such as to Warrant 
® general Gisctission Of the merits ‘of the 
case. “But “unless some brave and earnest 
mans ‘willttig to inctir the temporary re- 
proact of hig brethren Tt will never cOiné un- 
equivocally Before the Asséiibly at Cleve. 
land, ‘ And‘that‘ls whére"dome one ought 
to bring it, without fill Cr 


“fie “YBa kcal Cliath Mot 
tions are now becoming ‘guilty éf the ‘hypoc- 





Now, if we shalifind that this is enly the 
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before the General Assembly in the pursu- | 
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into beauty as by. scarves, 
‘Auf one #ruck music from the ivory keys— 
ven’s music ; and the awful chords 


Upbore us like the waves of mighty seas 
That sing aloud ‘‘ All glory-is the Lord’s !’’ 


And the great sound awoke beneath the eaves 
The nestling swallows ; and their twittering 


cry, 
With the light tonch of rain-drops on the 
leaves, 3 
Broke into the grand, surging melody. 


Across. its deep, tremendous questioning, 
Its solemn acquiescenge, low and clear, 
The rippling. notes ran sweet, with airy ring, 
Surprised, inquiring, but devoid of fear; 


‘Lapsing to silence at the music's close, 

(A dveamy clamor, a contented stir. 
“It-made nodiseord,”’.emiling, as be rose, 
Said the great master’s great interpreter. 


No @iscord, trily! ‘Ever Nature weaves 

‘Het suiittiine-with ber shadow, joy with pain ; 

‘Theaskiog thunder throagh high heaven that 
cleaves t 

Is last in the low ripple of the rain. 


About the edges of the dread abyss 

The tnnocent blossoms laugh toward the 
étn ; 

Qtestions of Mo and desth, of bale or bliss, 

A thousand tender touches overrun. 


Why. should [ chronicle so slight a thing? 

But such things light up life like wayside 
flowers, “Ne 

Ané themory, like a bird with folded wing, 

Broods “with etill joy o’er such delicious 
hours. 


Dear tnforgotten time! Fair summer night! 
Thy nestling swallows and thy dropping 
~ — “fttn, 
‘The golden music and the faces bright, 
Will steal with constant sweetness back 
-again. 
A joy to keep when winter datkness comes ; 
A-ivingsense Of beauty to recall ; 
A warm, bright thought, ‘when bitter cold be- 


numbds, 
To make megiad and gratefol. That is all. 
(ne a — 


THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 
BERK. 
BY BULAN COOLIDGR. 


Luxe other famous beauties, Serk en- 
bances her charms by the addition of that 
last supreme grace of inaccessibility. “The 
rose has a fence before it.” For days, 
sometimes for weeks, epproach to her 
shores is utterly.cut off. Her lovers may 
sit and sigh on the further side of that 
bedge whose thorns are waves; but sighing 
nor longing win entrance, till the wind re- 
lents and the billows smooth thelr angry 








crests. 

When the short seven miles of sea is 
passed, another difficulty presents itself. 
Berk has, apparently, no landing-place. 
A vertical wall of lofty cliffs surround the 
island. Looking up, you catch glimpees, 
two hundred feet above, of green slopes 
and a flowerivess as of an immense bou- 
quet clasped in a rocky cup.. Men and wo- 
men stand there, gazing down on you. It 
is.evident that human feet have scaled the 
precipice; but how? At last, in course of 
your questings, you light on a carefully- 
hidden tunnel-mouth; passing which, a 
road appears, cut in sharp zig-zags on the 
cliff-side, and by and by, the top gained, 
you stand, as it were, in agarden’s midst— 

‘garden. three miles long and almost as 
ss whose surface, broken by wooded 
hill-slopes and 

“ Cool green valleys drenched with light divine” 
and theeaded with ehedy lepes whose 
borders are of ivy and deg.poses and 
flowering thorn. Farm-honses and cottages 
stand-in this garden, each e.center for vines 
and blossoming things,.and everywhere are 


flowers, 
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} Berk. 
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ing of her cliffs with this unplastic mate- 
rial, and easily as a potter shapes his clay 
has molded it to his will In-thie workhbe 
has been assisted by sundry veins of softer 
rock, which, like unfaithful troops in time 
of battle, have given way and suffered the 
enemy to flank the bolder .régiments. 
Every form of architecture is traceable in 
this Titanic ocean sculpture. Pyramids, 
domes, obelisks, towers, altars, buttresses, 
arches cot threagh the granite Jetiges with 
the precision of mason’s work, grottoes, 
from which open inner grottoes, lit by dim 
submariné ‘apertures, whiéh feverberate 
low thunder as the waves fling themselves 
in and upward. All these are to be found, 
repeated again and again in:varied ferms. 

The feot of each mighty cliff-wall rests 
upon the graves of other walls, once 
mighty, pow leveled and eaten away by 

the sea, ‘Traces of them remain in isolated 
rocks, rising far out in the water like warn- 
ing fingers—rocts shunned of men and vis- 

ited only by auks and sea-mews, homeless 
birds, who perch and flap and dive and 

scream with that incessant and vital unrest 
which is the heritage of all ocean-born 
things. 

The Creux Harbor and breakwater is of 
comparatively recent date, Before its cov- 
struction Serk was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an impregnable place. Like other 
places 80 -called, however, it .bas twice 
been taken—once in the reign of Edward 
III, by the French, and afterward.in the 
reign of Queen Mary, when by a curious 
stratagem it was recaptured. A Flemish 
vessel, manned by disguised Guermseymen, 

cast anchor off the island and craved per- 


mission to land and bury iheir 
whose last wish had been —— — 


should Ve in consecrated ground. In-eon- 
sideration of a considerable bribe, the 
French éommandant granted the privi- 
lege, with proviso that the burial party 
should land unarmed, not even 8 pen- 
knife being allowed to any man among 
them. They landed accordingly, and, after 
undergoing search, proceeded to the chapel 
on the cliffs, bearing the coffin on their 
shoulders. A boat-load of French soldiers, 
pusbing off to the veasel to receive the prom- 
ised reward, were overpowered ‘and ‘de- 
tained there, while the funeral ‘party,-gain- 
ing the church,,opened their coffin, which 
-was fall of pikes and arquebuses, aellied 
forth, and put the remaining garrison to 
the sword. ; 
“ Instead of jewels and rings I wot, 
The hammer’s bruises were their lot.” 

Looking at the steep cliffs, it is easy to 
pardon the statagem, for only oby trick 
could a place so strong be eaptured. Oan- 
non-would be useless against fortifications 
like these, whose redoubts picree and rend 
and whese scouting parties are the wild 
waves of the Channel. 

The word “ Creux "as applied to a fun- 
nel-shaped opening connecting the chif® 
summits with the sea below—is peculiar to 
the Channel Islands. On the east side of 
Serk isanother of these shafts, the cele 
brated Oreux du Derrible. It és a vast 
nataral chimney, communicating below 
with the sea, and above with an open field, 
Its name, “ Derrible,” is: fromaneld French 
word, which signifies a fallen mass of 


to Terrible, and the place is commonly 
known as Le Creux Terrible, or the terri, 
ble -creux. Terrible it is, especially at 
high tide, when the swollen waves, rushing 
intotbesbaft by two openings, fling them. 
selves upward with a noise like thunder, 
while the pebbles and bowlders on the 
recky floor below reverberate with .« 
airange, sullen roar. Even at low dide it 
requires a atrong head to look dowa-calm- 
ly, for the .walls.of the shaft, a dundred 
sadvfifty fees in hight, are almost perfeetiy: 
yertienl, and the low fsinge.ef ushep 








ssh eae Seat es 
Sinner-sura, !yowa badtost 


‘Thevery wayside dustis carpeted 
with low-growing heaths.and.mats of rosy 
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of diazy tosecurity than diminisbes it 
But, surpassing the grea reat Oren in in- 


terest, cbief glory of Serk and of the entire | sti 


Channel.group is The Cuoped, a place which 
perbape bes not its parallel in the world: 
Photography.can dono justice to this re- 
markable spot, and I. despair,of giving in 
words apy idea whatever.of its wild and 
startling beauty. I must premise by ex- 
plaining that Serk .is a seal; detached 
island, one-third of its extent, known as 
Little Serk, .being disconnected from 
the remainder except for a natural cause- 
way, a narrow, knife-blade. ridge of 
rock, which forms a bridge. between the 
two. . This causeway, is eallod The Coupee. 
It is two hundred yards long, lesa than five 
feet in width, and on either band from the 
low. parapet which .defends ita edge the 
sheer precipice goes down almost vertically 
to the depth of three hundred feet. .Stand- 
ing in its midst, poised over space, as it were, 
one thinks ef nothing but the Mohammedan 
description of the bridge Al Sirat, over 
which the souls of the righteous walk, 
while unbelievers topple off into a flaming 
guif. No flaming gulf, however, stretches 
beneath The Couped, but, instead, an abyss 
of irideseent blue-green, fringed with slow 
lines Of foam, where the waters edge 
grazes the rocky beaches on either hand. 
It is a picture shot with peril, to which 
eyes and nerves alike respond—a scene for- 
ever memoruble. No one who bas stood 
there can forget the half rapture half shud- 
der of the sensation on the unprepared 
mind. And all minds must be that, for to 
anticipate a place so singular and so unique 
is impossible. 

Every rood of the coast of Serk contains 
something noteworthy. Days and weeks 
can be spent to advantage in studying the 
various forms of the rocks, in making pic- 
tures .of the ~-flords and islands, and 
exploring the grottoes, which are many 
in number, vast in extent, and rich to 
an unusual degree with zoophytes 
and marine plants. The largest of these 
grottoes—the Gouliot—ia unequaled in 
Europe for the variety and splendor of 
rare Creatures which they contain. It is in 
these Serk caverns that Victor Hugo locates 
uis norrible ‘ Picuores.” The fishermen 
of Serk, however, are incredulous of the 
existence of these monsters. Cuttlefish, 
they assert, although numerous enough and 
destructive to nets and bait, do not attain 
in the island waters a.size which is dan- 
gerous to man and are rarely found exceed- 
ing a foot in diameter. It was a pity to 
give up the Picuore, but there seemed to be 
po help for it, Facts are facts, and we 
were reluctantly compelled to loosen the 
grasp of our belief and let him vanish into 
the limbo of unreal creatures with ‘‘ gor- 
gon hydra and chimera dire”—mythical 
beasts, beloved of our childhood. 

I have no.space to dwell at length on the 
many beantiful points of the Serk coast— 
on the Hog’s, Back, D’Ixart Bay, the Jinta- 
guex and St. John’s Leap, or the exquisite 


Havre Gosselin, the scene of Mrs. Stretton’s 


pretty story, ‘‘The Doctor's Dilemma.” 
South of the coast of Norway there is no 
sea scenery to compare with it in grandeur 
or singularity. Mrs. Stretton’s novel is 
well.. known on the. island, Our ‘old 
guide langhed heartily when.I led ten. 
tatively to the subject by asking: ‘‘ Was 
there a family in Serk named Jardiff?” 
““ Ab?” be replied, “ Madame has been read- 
ing ‘Un roman qui sappelle La Docteur’s 
Dilemma!” He showed the tiny cottage, 
Perched on top of the great blué cliff of the 
Havre Gosselin, which was the scene of the 
supposed adventures, and pointed out a 
broad-shonldered young fellow as having 


sat for the character of Jardiff, whom he |. 


resembled as mitch or as little as models 
sre wont to resemble their counterfeits on 
* and.canyas.. Walking by the side of 

the slowly-moving charetic, the old guide 
spun tales for us of island history and 
ad ventures—some gtave, some gay, but all 
lit with a certain twinkling humor which 
shone from his wrinkled pink face and 
seemed a part of his character. Now and 
then be stopped to gather a dog rose from | 
the hedge, or, with a rapid movement, to 
— — emall —— 











5 who, reading over, ‘the (4 of 
the Seigneurie * ary *8 ot, * 

tamily, ‘Fidelis. in remarked, 
cher companion: ‘ Only. ——— 
ompibus in this little place! w queer! * 

If any American who reads this sketch 
would like to purchase a small rite: 
| Psincipality of great beauty. . and mited 
exient, I would recommend the, Lordgbip. of 
| Serk, which-ia.or was for sale for.the price 
of thirty thousand pounds, Valuable, fish- 
ing privileges, extensive quarries of granite, 
farms, fruit gardens, and the title of Sele- 
neur of Berk are comprised in this valuable 
“ lot,” to say nothing of a large and, bean- 
tiful country place, with groves, flower 
gardens, peach walls, and grounds which 
run tothe sea, terminating in a cliff- sheltered 
beach. Beyond this rise a group of enor- 
mous rocks, altar-shaped, which are known 
as the Autelets. Going back in thought to 
the bright day of early July on which we 
stood on those cliffs, after our ramble in the 
grounds of the Seigneurie, the scene renews 
itself, We see the blue distance, the depth 
and wonderful. color, the glancing gull- 
wings, white as foam, above the Autelets; 
again salt wine of wind blows from oyer 
Bree Hon, full of ocean, mist; and we. are 
ready to assert that, setting aside Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and Termatt, we, would 
out of all the world elect to revisit the little 
sea paradise of Serk. Something it has 
peeuliar to itself—some-spell, impossible ‘to 
define or to deny—which marks.it forever 
as unigue, distinct, fortunate above and be 
yond all other Fortunate Islands, 

— —z — 
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As one who from Wis wiftdow’Wuneth low 
Above a city street, and idly there 

Gueseeth at bistories, or foul ér fatr, 

In strangers’ faces hurrying to and fro, 
Heedless of. him; the while he doth not know 
A friend long lost waits near, nor i4 aware 

Of bis own name, spoken upon. the air 

In tones that hold the love of years ago: 

Bo am I oft, alas ! when He Gomes’ — 
Wheh He from out his gidty avhweth hear 





| And speaks a word Of love, my love to crown. 


Oh! loss and shame! that mm Yny'spirit'sear 
The common noises of the street: should drown 
The volee that Heaven —— SED Lory. | 





THE HANDS OF CHRIST. 


pees b 4a Fk 


BY THEODORE | L. GUYLEB,.D.D > 





Our Divine Jesus becomes yastly nearer 
tous and dearer, too, when we think of 
him asa fellow-man. He was made litte 
unto bis brethren. This is the great, my¢- 
tery of godliness; but pone the less true. 
because it is too deep for our fathoui-lines. 
He became actual flesh and blood and his. 
baby-lips drew milk from a mother’s. 
breast, His feet trod the rough, roads of 
Galilee and his weary head | Jaid on the 


guilty Jerusalem until the tears came, and 
looked upon guilty Peter, too, until bis 


from the time when they handled the ax 


there are some precious lessons ‘Which they 
hold out to all his disciples to the end of 
time. 

(1) They were working hands. ‘In ‘the 
Songs of Solomon théy afe ‘poetically de-' 
scribed as like “ gold rings sét with ‘the 
beryl”; but they were mf e a a 
ened hands which drove the 
swung the ax. What a divine — cat 
Lord puts upon honest toll; “sb 
silent, stinging rebuke upon the “ipatart| 
in which ‘counts mantal labor a 
. ors In ‘ali God's * 
thers is no room for that | 
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hard plank of the fishing-boat when he’ 
dropped asleep. His eyes looked upon 


tears came, His hands were ever busy, 
and saw in Nazareth anti ‘they ‘were | 


pierced with the ragged nails on Calvary. | 
Of these hands we Tead very 0 often, and 


— 





did only a small — 

Whit a Bwéép Of work 
ng lifting a 

d todiching « leper into 
e lowly Office of washing 

F poor sinnefs. 

ufiful difice Was per- 


A Yery 
ae When he took a 


—* by our 
Le de children ap fiito ‘his arms and 
d his hands tpon them” and blessed 
‘them. "What | Virtue welit out’ of that tioly 
touch into ‘those yothg hefirts we cannot 
"tell. “We have Often longed to know how 
those children turned out in after life and 
what gifts that divine benediction brought 
them. Tradition says that the brave mar- 
tyr Ignatius was one of the ‘little fellows 
who sat 6n the lap of Jesus and felt 
the préeastte of the almighty hand. 
Preéious ‘Saviour! come in spirit and lay 
thy (strong, ‘gentle grasp of love on 
our Gear ‘boys ‘and ‘girls and keep these 
our lambs: from ‘the fangs 6f the wolf. It 
is a grevious bin that we fathers and moth- 
ers 60 not With ‘actual faith bring oar 
childfen to Jésus, that he may lay upon 
‘thém that mighty influence which alone 
can keép them from the Devil's clutch. 
Fitter Jédus Or'Sathn must have our chil- 
drén. Upon us parents too often hangs the 
deciding vore. A large portion of Christ’s 
miracles ‘of love Were Wrought at the ur- 
gebt request Uf parents for their suffering 
chifdrén. inat ‘ear gone deaf to-day? 
Will ‘be not" for our children’s souls 
what he did for the’ bodies of the ruler’s 
datighter and the dead youth ‘at Nain? 

(8.) What poWer too wis there in the hold 
of Jésus’s hinds. “One strong grasp lifts the 
dinkthg “Peter out 6f the Gepths. So my 
deur Lord caught me when L‘was sinking 
towatd Hell ty the gravitation of my own 
guilt. So Was "he often lifted me out of 
‘trouble When “the ‘waves were ready to 
utrdpgle’ me. The tighter Telung the safer 
I felt. At ‘thé’ moment when TI let my 
“whole weight hang tpdn his arm the re- 
spousibility for ‘ty ‘salvition passed up 
from tie ‘to the Omnipotent Jésus. The 
‘asgurance of my ever teathing Henven 
hangs‘apon this goldén promise: ‘* None 
shall "ever pluck’ them out of my hands.” 
Observe that ‘this does not say that I 
may hevér “play the fool and wickedly 
slip away into aboniitable backsliding. It 








| ‘dobs vot bay that Jmay tiot pettishly push 


away that hand whén ft is correcting me, 
or'strike it‘when ft is giving me bitter 
niédicina’ It “does thean that While I re- 
main in Jests” Wands, true and humble and 
faithfol tothtm, ‘all the devils of the pit 
| cantiot wrést me out of ‘that grasp of love. 

“Lora! I would élasp thy hand in mine, 

_ Nor evermermur or repine; 

_, Content, whatever lot | see, 

Since ’tis thy hand that holdeth me.” 
be There is one precious promise suggested just 
| bere which we often misquote. Our Lord's 
. assurance is; ‘‘ oldt I, baye . graven 
| thee upon the palms of my hands.” Hedoes 
F not say that our names only are written 
, there. We are there—our persons, our 
case, our wants, our works, and everything 
that concerns.us. Jesus has taken us into 
hig bands. Oan I forget what I have 
sven upon my palms? Neither can our 
ter forget us or forsake us. Where the 
manta £9 I go. Nor will he lose. his hold 
until he leads me to the everlasting foun- 
tains of waters in. glory. 

(4.) Those bands which thus bold ne were 
pierced for my redemption. The prints of 
| the nails are there. Those wounded hands 
hore, by guilt in the hour of atonement. 
Out of them. flowed the atoning blood. He 
bidaine “‘ reach thither my fingers and be- 
bid 8 band ‘and.be not faitbless bat 

tt fs the Jesus of Calvary that 

* a ‘ge does.his work end with the 
sactifice he made for us on the cross. Pan! 
“tells us fo, that magnificent eighth chapter 
to the Romans that “it is Christ that 
died—yen risen again; who is at the 
“Fight, be} God and maketh intercession 
or us.” There he stands as our Advocate. 

| He Yifts t up. his ee for us. He pleads 
our catise, . te the wounded Roman hero 
who came Leiba the Benate and held up. 
s stumps of in mute appeal for, | 
























“us Kiss them with reverent love. Let ts 
lay ourselves within them. Let us dismiss 
all coward fears and devilish doubts while 
“* his left-hand is under our heads and his 
right hand doth embrace us.” 





THE RECONSTRUCTION PROCESS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Jupes Cooter, of Michigan, in an able 
article on the constitutional guaranty of a 
republican government ip the states, pub- 
lished in the last January and February 
number of The International Review, uses 
the following language in respect to the re- 
construction measures adopted by Con- 
gress: 

‘*In adjusting the relations of the rebel 
states to the General Government and in 
conforming their constitutions and laws to 
the condition of affairs which accompanied 
and followed the destruction of slavery, 
many things were done which all must 
concede it was impossible to justify by the 
letter of the Constitution and which their 
authors and supporters must defend on the 
ground that from the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances such an imperious necessity 
had sprung as the framers of the Constitu- 
tion could not possibly snticipate and, 
therefore, could not provide for. How far 
this defense should in any particular in- 
stance be accepted as conclusive and salis- 
factory is a question not necesgarily in- 
volved in the present discussion. What 
now concerns us is that these extraordinary 
cases of congressional intervention shall 
stand exceptional, and not be justified on 
the guaranty of the Constitution and ac- 
cepted as guides and precedents for future 
action, To accept them as such would be 
to put an end to the constitutional Union 
made known to us in the writings of the 
Federalist and expounded in the decisions 
of Marshall, Story, Taney, and Chase.” 


The process by which the Fourteenth 
Amendment was ratified is, we presume, 
one ofthe things to which Judge Cooley 
here refers, To understand this process, 
we need to recur for a moment to the rat- 
ification of the Thirteenth Amendment pro- 
posed by Congress, February ist, 1865, and 
declared on the 18th of December, 1865, to 
be ratified by. the vote of twenty-seven 
states. Among the states thus voting we 
find Virginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, South Carolina, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama—eight in all. The con- 
stitutional capacity of these states as then 
orgavized to vote upon the amendment was 
assumed in submitting it to them, and then 
assumed again in counting their votes, 
Except upon this assumption, applicable to 
every one of them, the amendment has 
never been constitutionally adopted. The 
whole number of states at-the time was 
thirty-six, of which twenty-seven states 
were just three-quarters, 

The Fourteenth Amendment was on the 
13th of June, 1866, proposed to the legisia- 
tures of the several states by # concurrent 
resolution of the two houses of Congress, 
The result of the voting upon this amend- 
ment up to April Ist, 1867, was as follows: 
1. Twenty-one of the so-called loyal states 
had ratified it, three had rejected it, and 
three—namely, lowa, California, and Ne 
braska—had not acted at all. 2. Ten of 
the so-called insurrectionary states—name- 
ly, Virginia, North Curolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas—had 
voted against it. Thus the record stood 
after the proposition had been before the 
country for nearly a year. The amend- 
ment, of course, had failed of being rati- 
fied, The affirmative votes of the three 
states that had not acted at all would not 
be sufficient for its adoption. Nebraska 
having been admitted into the Union on 
the ist of March, 1867, the number of 
states was then thirty-seven. 

Congress, by the reconstruction . act 
passed on the 2d of March, 1867, declared 
“the rebel states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, -Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and 
Arkansas,” to be without ‘“‘legal state 
governments,” divided them into “ milita- 
ry districts,” placed each district under the 
authority of an army officer, to be ap» 
pointed by the President, and, by the sup- 
plemental. acts of March 28d and July 19th, 
1867, provided for the adopticn of new 



































































































































































should be entitled to representation im Con- | 


Tess : 
: 


“That when the people of any one of 
said rebel states shall have formed a con- 
stitution of government iv conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States 
io all respects, framed @ convention 
of delezates elected by the male citizens of 
seid state twenty-one years old and upward, 
of whatever race, color, or previous condi- 
tion, who huve been resident in sald 
state for one year previous to the day of 
such election, except such as may be dis 
franchised for participation in the Rebel- 
lion or for felony at common law; and 
when such conslitution shall provide that 
the elective franchise shall be enjoyed by 
all such persons as have the qualifications 
herein stated for electors of delegates; and 
when such constitution shall be ratified by 
a majority of the persons voting on the 
qhestion of ratification who are qualified 
as electors for delegates; and when such 
constitution shall have been submitted to 
Congress for examination and approval and 
Congress shall have approved the same; 
and when said state, by a vote of its legis- 
lature, elected under said constitution, shall 
have adopted the amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States proposed by 
the Thirty-ninth Congress and known 4s 
article fourteen; and when @aid article 
sball have become a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, said state sball 
be declared entitled to representation in 
Congress, and senators and representatives 
sball be wdmitted therefrom, on taking the 
oaths prescribed by law; and then and 
thereafter the preceding sections of this 
act shall be inoperative in said state: Pro- 
vided, that no person excluded from the 
privilege of holding office by said proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States shall be eligible as a member 
of the convention to frame a constitution 
for any of the sald rebel states, nor shall 
any such persun vote for members of such 
convention.” 


The ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, as one of the results of this act and 
the two acts supplemental thereto, and of 
the proceedings taken under them, was 
first announced by Secretary Seward on 
the 20th of July, 1868, or about two years 
after its submission to the states. Mr. 
Seward first enumerates twenty-one states 
that bad ratified the amendment up to 
April ist, 1867, together with lowa and 
Nebraska, that ratified it subsequently, thus 
making twenty-three in all. He also speci- 
fives the affirmative vote of “newly-con- 
stituted and newly-established bodies avow- 
ing themselves to be and acting as the 
legislatures respectively of the states of 
Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, Lou- 
isiava, South Carolina, and Alabama—six 
states in all—carrying up the whole number 
of sach votes, counting these states, to 
twenty-nine, which would give the required 
three-fourths of all the states. He further 
mentions the tact that Obio and New Jersey, 
though they had voted for the amendment, 
the former in 1867 and the latter in 1866, 
and were counted in the above statement, 
had, nevertheless, withdrawn their consent 
by resolutions of their respective legisla- 
tures, which, if the withdrawal be valid, 
would reduce the affirmative votes to 
twenty-seven, or less than the requisite 
number. 

The substance of this official statement 
was that, ifthe withdrawal of their affirm- 
ative votes by Ohio and New Jersey was 
not valid, and ¢f the affirmative votes of the 
““newly-constituted and newly-established 
bodies” calling themselves ‘‘ legislatures” 
of the six states named were valid, then the 
amendment was constiutionally ratified; 
but if either of these suppositions failed 
then it was not so ratified, since either 
would defext it. Ifa state can change its 
vote, then the votes of Ohio and New Jer- 
sey in favor of the amendment should not 
be counted, these states having withdrawn 
their consent prior to the counting; and in 
this event the vote for adoption would not 
be that of three-fourths of all the states. 
If, on the other hand, a state cannot change 
its yote, then the votes of Arkansas, Fior- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana, and Alabama, baving been at first 
against the amendment, were incapable of 
being changed ; and in this event their sub- 
sequent votes werea nullity, and, hence, the 
amendment was not ratified. Upon either 
supposition it bad failed of securing the 
requisite majority of all the states, = - 

The statement of Secretary Seward was 
not satisfactory to Congress, and, hence, on 
the next day, July 21st, 1868, a joint reso- 
lution was passed by the two houses, enu- 
merating twenty-nine states as having rati- 
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States,” and requiring it to be “‘daly pro- 
mulgated as such by the Secretary’ of 
State.” This resolution did not change 
the facts as previously steted by Secretary 
Seward, or his duty as defined by the law 
of 1818. It so happened, however, that 
Georgia ratified the amendment on the 
very day in which the resolution was 
passed, though it was not included im the 
enumeration by Congress, the fect not 
being then officially certified, - 

Seven days after the joint resolution of 
Congress and eight days after his first pub- 
lication—namely, July 28th, 1868—Secre- 
tary Seward, in obedience to the order of 
Congress, made a second official statement. 
Reciting the law of 1818, which requires 
the Secretary of State to promulgate the 
ratification of amendments adopted “ ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion,” also the amendment as proposed in 
1866 and the joint resolution of Congress 
of July 2ist, 1868, and declaring that ‘‘ no- 
tice bad been received at the Department of 
State that the legislatures of the several 
states next hereinafter named have, at the 
times herein respectively mentioned, taken 
the the proceedings hereinafter recited 
upon or in relation to the ratification of 
the said proposed amendment, called arti- 
cle fourteen,” he gave a statement of the 
voting upon the amendment by the legis- 
latures of the several states, and then, as 
directed to do by Congress, certified to its 
adoption as ‘‘a part of the Constitution of 
the United States.” He does not answer 
for all of these “‘ proceedings” or declare 
all of them to be regular, but simply puts 
himself upon the joint resolution of Con- 
greas, passed eight days before. 

According to this final statement, we have 
twenty-five states that had voted for the 
amendment and five states that bad voted 
against it, without any subsequent ebange 
in either class; two states—namely, Obio 
and New Jersey—that, having at first voted 
for it, subsequently recalled their vote; 
and three states—namely, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—that, having 
at first rejected the amendment, ratified it 
after being reconstructed under the acts of 
March and Joly, 1867. Only three of the 
so-called rebel states now reported as voting 
for the amendment after their reconstruc- 
tion by Congress are reported as having 
voted against it; whereas it had been re- 
jected by ten of these states up to April 
1st, 1867. Counting, then, the twenty-five 
states that had voted for the amendment 
and adding the five states that had voted 
both ways, as given in this statement, and 
considering them all to be affirmative, we 
have, as the result, thirty ratifying states 
when Secretary Seward published his final 
certificate. This, being more than three 
fourths of all the states, was sufficient to 
adopt the amendment “‘according to the 
provisions of the Constitution,” if the 
**proceedings” or measures procuring the 
result were constitutionally valid. 

Looking now at a constitutional question 
in respect to the reconstruction measures 
of Congress by which this ratification was 
secured, we are struck, in the first place, 
with the fact that seven of the so-called 
rebel states, whose legislatures, as then 
organized, had voted in the summer and 
autumn of 1865 for the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, and without the counting of whose 
votes it was not ratified at all, had their 
state governments swept into non-existence 
and were placed for the time being ander 
military governments by the reconstruction 
acts of March, 1867. If these states were 
competent in 1865 to vote on an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, if they did vote 
for the Thirteenth Amendment, and if by 
their vote, in connection with that of other 
states, it was constitutionally ratified, then 
they were at the time in the Union, bad 
‘*lawful state governments,” and were in a 
condition to exercise their sovereignty in 
accepting or rejecting an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. This 
necessarily follows from the constitutional 
validity of their ratifying action. What, 
then, had occurred between the summer 
and autumn of 1865 and March, 1867, to 
give Congress the right to dispossess these 
states of state go that were suf- 


reconstruct them ds neeef There 


ficiently legal to ratify an amendment and_ 
was no 


part of the Constitation of the United | 








destruction of the state goveroments in 
existence and in action when the Tbir- 
teenth Aniendment was ratified. The 
simple truth ts that nothieg had occurred 
to change the constitutional status of these 
states from what it was when their legisia- 
tures ratified this amemiment. Their con- 
dition in March, 1867, considered constitu- 
tionally, was precisely what it was when 
their votes belped to put the Thirteenth 
Amendment into the fundamental law of 
the land. 

In the next place, we are struck with the 
fact that Congress, by the reconstruction 
acts of March and July, 1867, exercised a 
power in respect tothe elective franchise 
which it certainly did not possess under 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
provided, in effect, that the delegates to 
the conventions that were to frame new 
constitutions for these states should be 
elected by “the male citizens twenty-one 
years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or previous condition,” and that the 
same persons should vote on the question 
of ratifying these constitutions. Now, the 
fact being admitted that these states were 
states, and not mere territories—and if they 
were not such they could mot have partic- 
ipated in the ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment—then Congress had no more 
power todo this than it had to provide that 
women and minors should vote. The Con- 
stitution, as it then stood and as it now 
stands, gives Congress no authority to de- 
termine who sball exercise the elective 
franchise in the several states. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
recent case of Mrs. Minor, said: ‘* The 
United States bas no voters and no one can 
vote for Federal without being competent 
to vote for state officers.” The qualifica- 
tions which create this competency to vote 
for state officers donot fall within the 
jurisdiction of Congress at all; and, hence, 
any legislation by Cengress that purports 
to define these qualifications is unconsti- 
tutional. 

In the third place, the Reconstruction Act 
of March, 1867, while destroying ten state 
governments and providing for the creation 
of ten others, declares that no one of the 
states involved shall be represented in Con- 
gress without previously ratifying the Four- 
teenth Amendment. To this feature there 
are two constitutional objections. The 
first is that, if a state be competent to vote 
upon an amendment at all, it has the right 
by the Constitution to be represented in 
Congress, and Congress cannot, without 
violating the Constitution, make the enjoy- 
ment of that right dependent upon its ac- 
ceptance of an amendment. If a state bas 
the power to accept, it has the same 
power to reject. To aubmit an amendment 
with the provision that it must be accepted 
as the condition of representation is con- 
stitntionally absurd. The other objection 
is thet the Constitution makes each House 
of Congress the exclusive and final “‘ judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members”; and, hence, no law 
passed by the two houses can have the 
least authority over the discretion of either 
house. The act is, moreover, exposed to 
the further objection of asking a state to 
vote upon an amendment and at the same 
time putting it in the condition of duress, 
which is a virtual coercion to vote in a cer- 
tain way, wholly inconsistent with its right 
to accept or reject the amendment. It is 
dictation by Congress, against the entire 
spirit and letter of the Constitution. 

In the fourth place, the act makes the 
right of representation in Congress de- 
pendent not merely upon voting for the 
Fourteenth Amendment, but also upon its 
adoption by the requisite number of states. 
An affirmative vote, in order to secure 


Constitution which gives to Congress the 









the 
United States shall be eligible to election 
as the member of a convention to frame a 
constitution for any of the said’ rebe 
states, nor shall any such person vote for 
members of such convention.” That is to 
say,in plain English, Congress, in part, at 
least, makes the amendment practically 
operative before it is adopted, and 80 far 
enacts it by its own authority. Why 
then, go through the form of adopting it at 
all? Why not establish all its provisions 
by congressional legislation ? 

We submit this history and these brief 
com ments in illustration of the remarks of 
Judge Cooley quoted in the commencement 
of this article. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in its contents is right; but in the 


methods adopted by Congress to secure its. 


ratification hardly anything on constitu- 
tional grounds can be more objectionable. 
Justified these methods cannot be except 
upon that theory of necessity which over- 
rides all constitutions and all laws. Let them 
never be quoted as precedents. Accepted as 
such, they would put it in the power of 
Congress to do anything it pleases with the 
states and with their governments. 
EE —— 


WHAT IS RITUALISM? 
BY THE REV. JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 


1 Frp that I am getting decidedly in 
arrears in THE INDEPENDENT. What with 
Dr. Clarke, in the number of April 8th, 
Mrs. Clemmer, of April 15th, and now Dr. 
Whedon, of April 22d, I seem to be called 
upon to say something. 

T have but one objection to Dr. Whedon's 
rejoinder. Otherwise it suits me éxactly. 
I do not think that I indulged or that Tun 
INDEPENDENT indulged me, two years ago, 
in “two columns of ridaldry.” ‘And Iam 
almost sure that that was not flie word 
which the Doctor meant to use. Of course, 
I consider it withdrawn. 

I will endeavor, as soon as possible now, 
to state exactly what I meant by the 
‘flavor of concealment” in Methodism. 
But, meanwhile, I must ask the Doctor 
bow in the world he reconciles these two 
statements in his letter: 1, ‘*The utmost 
scrapings of all Wesley's productions w 
finally published in the edition of twenty- 
two volumes by a London publishing 
house”; and, 2, “If the Methodists of 
England are concealing any facts, let Dr. 
Lewis beware of their being revealed, for, 
when revealed, they are far more likely to 
upset him than to confirm him. It is, if 
avything, the interest of English Method- 
ists to obliterate facts which, if known, 
would sweep Dr. Lewis as with a besom.” 
It is their snterest to oBLITERATE FACTS. 
Why! I never said anything balf so bad 
as that. My modest ‘flavor of conceal- 
ment” is nothing to it. I sincerely hope 
that those “‘facts” will not be “‘obliterated,” 
but published as a twenty-third yolume of 
that London edition of ‘‘utmost scrapings.” 
1 did not dream that Methodists were 
tempted to destroy their own records, I 
should very much like to be swept with 
that besom. That is just what I want, and 
I will risk the “ upsetting” and the broom- 
end of the besom, if the Doctor will only 
produce it and take his chance of the 
broom-handle. I think I have “‘won a 
victory,” as the Doctor says, and that very 
easily, if he means what he says about 
obliterating facts. I shall not “ beware” 
at all. Ishall rush on my fate, andI am 
assured by Dr. Whedon himself that my 
**uncandid and reckless charge” was not 
“‘calumnious,” after all; that there are 
“facts” * about Wesley’s bishop making 
which it is the interest of Eoglish Method- 
ists to obliterate. I want those “facts” 
from A to Z, and am perfectly willing to 
be “upset” by them. Perbaps they might 
setme up. Anyhow, I want them, and | 
think the readers of Tus INDEPENDENT 
will say that [ought to havethem. — 

Mra. Clemmer, of course, I can’t answer, 
because she is a lady; but I hope she will 
come to ‘*8t. Jobn’s” often enough to be 
disabused of her kindly illusions about its 
rector. As for my “ saintliness,” my little 
six-year-old, finding me sick abed one day, 
asked me if I was going to die; and when I 
thought I had better not, for ‘*I don’t see 
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techising my Sanday-school from” thé 
wait “ Qalled to be Saints,” after putting 
many leading questions and getting no an- 
ewer, I finally gave this plumper: “Am I 
3 saint?” Whereat a little rascal in the 
infant class saw daylight at once and roared 
out: “* Wo, an!” It was doubly bard on me, 
for I was trying to teach the doctrine (High 
Church) of baptismal election. If Mrs. 
Clemmer will “interview” those two in- 
fants, { will call it square with her. 

‘If Tbe 1, as Ido hope I be, 

L’ve got a little dog at home, and he knows me.” 

But Dr. Clarke is simply appalling to « 
poor ritualistic “* Trilobite” when he at- 
tempts to discuss the question “‘ Was John 
Wesley a Ritualist?” and leaves us all 
impaled on the conundrum “ What is Rit- 
ualism ?” How can we tell whetber John 
Wesley was a Ritualist unless the Doctor 
tells us what is Ritualism. Mrs. Clemmer 
says that I have ‘‘entrenched ” my soul 
‘‘ within the immutable limits of a ritualis- 
tic life (Bless my soul! I did not know that 
before); and Dr. Clarke solemnly asks me 
What is Ritualism? I’m sure I don’t know. 
Even our General Convention did not know, 
though it was determined to ‘‘ put down 
Ritualism.” Dr. Clarke gives us two 
hypotheses of it—one with an ‘‘if” and the 
other with a ‘‘ when”; but he is by no 
means exhaustive. Under the “if” he 
describes that “ true Protestant Ritualism” 
of flowers and ssthetics generally, which is 
raising the price of our Christmas greens 
and Easter flowers in all our cities fright- 
fully. But that don’t mean. anything, ex- 
cept the deeay of prejudice against church- 
ly things and a growing recognition of the 
Church’s good sense. That is not Ritual- 
ism in any sense that Jobn Wesley could 
have cared to assert or to deny. 

“But,” says the Doctor, “ when Ritual- 
ism passes into Sacramentalism the case is 
different.” Observe he bas not yet told us 
what“ Ritualism ” is, and he goes on to deny 
that John Wesley was a ‘‘ Sacramentalist.” 
I know that I am only a “Trilobite” in 
the Doctor’s view; but I wish to say that 
my eyés fairly stuck out of my head in the 
most staring fashion when I read that 
statement, and if this sort of thing goes on 
I am not at all sure that in a million of 
yours or wo my posterity will not be able 
to see around a corner with any Protestant 
“Lobster.” Jobn Wesley not a Sacra- 
mentarian! Read his sermons. Read any- 
thing he ever wrote before or after ‘‘ 1788.” 
If you want it “in short,” read “ Joho 
Wesley in Company with High Church- 
men” by ‘‘an old Methodist” (London: 
Hodges. 1872.), and note the datesof its 
citations. But, as Dr. Clarke does not 
define Ritualism, perhaps he will define 
‘*Sacramentarianism,” which he regards 
as a possible development of Ritualism. 

However, as I wish to contribute what 
little I can to the solution of the conun- 
drum which the Doctor has put, I will say 
that I do not think that Ritualism develops 
into Sacramentalism, but that the peril of 
Sacramentalism {fs its tendency to Ritual- 
ism. When a man gets to be so “ High 
Church” that he can’t “ hear the Church,” 
but goes off on some opinion of his own, 
he comes as near being what we Church- 
men mean by a “ Ritualist” as anybody 
can, The puzzle is, in the Church, how 
far we ought to restrain priestly freedom 
and enforce ‘‘conformity.” The worst 
kind of ‘*Ritualism ” that any set of peo- 
ple have ever contrived is old-fashioned 
Quakerism, which reduces all its disciples 
to one pattern. The best kiod, and that 
which our own Church is very slow to re- 
strain, although she sees its evils, is that 
sort of zeal which can’t wait for the Church 
to *‘come abreast of the age,” but goes on 

abead on its own hook, end so runs all the 
risks of going astray. ‘‘ Ritualism ” among 
us I take to be “ eclecticism "—the choosing 
of one’s own methods, instead of obeying 
the Church ; and it is pretty much the same 
thing whetber it runs to candles and incense 
or whether it recognizes the orders of the 
Protestant churches. 

Now, up to 1738 John Wesity was a 
High Church Sacramentarian, if there ever 
was one; and that is just why he got his 
nickname ** Methodist.” 

He was a “‘ Methodist” because he was 
such a strict Churchman. That a change 
did dot come over bim in 1788 l am not dis- 
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passage (1, 82-84) twice makes the same dis- 
/ tinetion, anid sy does Luke (iv, 41, 49). The 


ism game Gisctimination is made by the three 
that word. Albeit, he never ceased to be | waiters im Matt. xii, 24; Mark iii, 10, 11; 
a Sacramentarian. In other words, Mr. | Luke vi, 17,18. Matthew here goes into 
Wesley about that time began to do what | the enumeration of particulars, express! 


struct a religious society within the @hurch | well as all other diseases, from this ‘ pos- 


law as to render himself liable to disci~ || with devils, and those which were lunatic, 
pline (unless he did mean to make Dr. || and 

Coke a bishop), I think he was the very 
fatber of Anglicam ‘‘ Ritualism,” defining || 21, and again in chapter viil, 3, besides the 
the term by ‘“‘ eclecticism,” or, to put it || Constant assertion of the general fact in the 
shortly, “‘self-will.” Gospels and the Acts. It is scarcely pos- 
— — —— 





| 
\| For those who believe these writers to 
CHEYSALTS. || have been fully qualified by their Master to 
BY MARCIA SMITE. || be correct religious teachers it would be a 
Onty a bit of the dust '| grave question how we could refuse to ac- 
pts the heavy — *8 the hens explicit statements. 
yet poor th’ case becomes graver yet when 
As low as I we consider the position of the Saviour 
Do put on wings himself on this subject. The attempt is 
—— fly, made by some (¢.g., by Mr. Farrar) to de. 
tach his from the case. But 
rea manifestly it cannot be done. The Saviour 
|| did more than to let the subject pass. He 
Turning this flesh into fire, actively connected himself with it and 
ina appears fully to have sanctioned the belief 
— in demoniacal possessions, both implicitly 
aaa neces and directly, both publicly and in his con- 
Of flowers fuir mayne vo communication with his disciples. 
In Ma : ways: 
Cinta taibabtenbdiie 1. Jesus Christ steadily and habitually 
At last, you say. | so ae mine St multitude and of 
But while tell me how free es the that he cast out evil 
had dwie ld selsdaars ol ; spirits. This lies everywhere on the face of 
Do you forget | the narrative. 
Not every clod— 4 2. Again and again he openly professed 
‘Ab! dear regret!— || to converse not merely with a madman or 
Becomes a god i} an epileptic, but with an evil spirit,” a 
At all? | personal being in the man. Thus (Mark 
How do I know that to me i] Vili, 25) he “ rebuked the foul spirit, saying, 
A choice may fall? | Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee 
Naught but the wish of a worm | come out of him and enter no more into 
To tilt the loaded scale! { him.” ‘Again (Luke iv, 87; Mark iv, 25): 
Suppose the right i ‘Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 
— yey | peace and come out of him.” So also 
} GLuke viii, 29): ‘‘ Come out of the man, thou 
Ava dream of Biss, unclean spirit.” And “he charged them 
———— [the unclean spirita] that they should not 
Of none avail? make adams — — — also he 
conversed unclean sp 
— See 8 He argued the case in detail with the 
Were it not too bold, ? Jews (Matt. xli, 22—24), maintaining that he 
My life throughout, cast out devils by the Spirit of God. 
To hug and hold It may be said that even all this only 
This slender doubt leavesa popular notion undisturbed—that it 
And préas was a kind of exoteric concession, he 
Unto that later birth neither affirming nor denying. It would 
Which means success? be sufficiently difficult to admit the expla 
— — nation. Bat we cannot stop here. 
DEMONIACS. 4. We find the Saviour conceding and 





positively affirming the same thing in his 
private, confidential, official discourses 
with his chosen messengers. When liesent 
out the twelve (Matt. x, 8, and parallel 
passages) he deliberately ‘‘ gave them power’) 
both to heal the sick and to ‘‘ cast out devils.” 


BY PROF. 6. 0. BARTLETT. 

Oxtp discussions constantly revive. Ex- 
actly one hundred years ago (1775) Hugh 
Farmer published in England his elaborate 


only 
upon popular superstition; that they were, 
in fact, but common maladies, such as in- 
sanity and epilepsy, which were ignorantly 
attributed to evil spirits. His work and 
the resulting discussion brought prominent- 
ly before the world a theory’ that had ‘al- 
ready been broached in Germany by Sem- 
ler, in Holland by Daillon and Bekker, and 
in England by Lardner, and before him by 
Sykes, Mead, and a few others, commeéne- 
ing as early as 1676. ‘ 

As this view bids fair to be widely dis- 
seminated again by Mr. Farrar’s 
in most respects excellent “ Life of Christ,” 
it may be well for religious people to look 
once more at the foundation of the theory 
and see exactly how the case stands. 

Now, it is universally admitted that the 
Jews of Christ’s time believed in actual 
possession by evil spirits. It is also gen- 
erally conceded by writers who regard it as 
a superstition that the Evangelists shared 
the Jews’ opinion. This seems to be Mr. 
Farrar’s position, and it cannot well be 
avoided, for the Evangelists constantly. 
distinguish possession with devils from 
every form of disease, even from those 
kinds with which Farmer and Farrar would | what he said officially é them, it is good for 
out the spirits with his word and healed al} | We may add collateraly that the phe- 


conferred by himself: “I have given [not 
* give,” as in the received text, but ‘‘ have 
given”] you power” “over all power of 
the adversary.” And he adds: “Rejoice 
not because the spirits are subject unto 
you.” Still further (Matt. ‘xvii, 14—20; 
Mark ix, 14—20), when, after the transfig- 
uration, the disciples ‘‘ privately asked him” 
why they could not cast the evil spirit from 
thé child, his reply was not a denial of the 
fact of possession, but a reason why they 
could not cast out the evil spirit—‘‘ because 
of your little faith,” “‘ this kind can come 
forth by nothing but by prayer.” It is un- 
necessary to quote the disputed passage 
Mark xvi, 17—as the evidence is ample 
without it—to show how thoroughly the 
Saviour committed himself, both publicly 
and privately, on the subject. If the testi- 
mony of these writers is not good as to 
what he said and did in their presence and 





posed to Geuy; but jf it was as great 5 
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‘thst wore dlecgsed.” Maris in the perallet | nomens Gescribed cannot be accounted for 








by mere disease,’ True, disease often, per- 
haps commonly, aecompanied; but there 
was much more. One marked aspect of 
the cases was thé almost uniform recog- 
nition ef Christ, so that he was obliged to 
silence the spirits. The vcene at Gergesa 
resists all attempts to explain it away. 
There was not only the conversation with 
the spirits, but the definite request, made 
and granted, that the spirits, who dreaded 
being ‘‘ tormented before their time,” might 
not be sent into the abyss, (4Svocov), the 
“ bottomless pit.” (See Rev, xx, 1, 8, and 
elsewhere.) The additional request was 
made that they might enter into the herd 
of swine, and the fact took place, which 
defies all rationalizing explanation, I¢ 
was neither palsy, lunacy, epilepsy; nor 
delirium tremens. The lunacy is in, the 
man who attemp‘s to explain it as “* dis- 
ease.” Hosea Ballou, Senior, gave it up, 
and “was always sorry they put ‘ef 
story in,” 

Mr. Farrar makes sorry work in dealing 
with this case, alike in what he overlooks 
and in what he assumes and invents. 
Wholly disregarding the conversation be- 
tween the spirits and Jesus and the evident 
presence of the discip'es as witnesses, he 
would “make a distinction between the 
actual facts of the case and tbat which was 
the mere conjecture and inference of the 
spectators from whom the Evangelists heard 
the tale.” But, as Matthew (viii, 18) avers 
that “the disciples followed him” on this 
excursion, Mr. Farrar’s “tale” will not 
pass. Huving set aside the Evangeiist, he 
tries his hand at a gospel of hisown. He 
garnishes the plain Scripture narrative with 
the shrieks and gesticulations of a power- 
ful lunatic” and ‘‘a spasm of deliverance 
[such as] was often attended with convul- 
sions, sometimes, perhaps, with an effusion 
of blood,” of which “the sight and smell 
produees strange effects in many animals,” 
and with all this apparatas of his own in- 
vention (inclusive of the ** blood”) he man- 
ages to “ strike uncontrollable terror” into 
two thousand swine, which according to 
the narrative were feeding ‘“‘a good way 
off,” and so to send them all headlong into 
thelake. Did ever Paulus himself rise more 
sublimely over all the difficulties of a 
miracle and the clear statements of the 
Gospels ? 

As it is the one object of this article to 
present the evidence of the facts in ques- 
tion, we do not enter upon a discussion of 
the facts themselves. It is not difficult to 
say many things, in expianatios, to show 
the special sigbificancy of the phenomenon 
at the time of our Saviour’s appearance and 
the symbolic and demonstrative relation of 
his exorcisms to bis whole mission on 
earth, as well as to frame a theory vindi- 
cating the facts under the laws of moral 
agency, and even to conjecture the process 
whereby the demoniac became what he 
was. But that is not now our purpose. 

We see no way, then, in which either the 
Evangelists or their Master can be detached 
from the responsibility of this teaching, 
In the conflict between Christ: and other 
masters, we shail not hesitate to follow 
Christ—most assuredly till these” other 
masters bring something more than their 
arbitrary dictum with which to oppose 
him. 

Mr. Abbot, of Cambridge, has stated the 
past and present division of opinion thus: 
that the “‘ disease” theory of demoniacal 
possession has been adopted ‘‘ very gener- 
ally by Unitarians, Universalists, and theo- 
logians of @ ‘rationalistic’ tendency”; but 
“the belief that the demoniacs of the New 
Testament were really possessed by evil 
spirits is still held by the great majority of 
Christians.” This statement by one who is 
understood to sympathize with the former 
of the two classes is probably true and 
likely to continue true; for it seems to 
most of us to include the question “* What 
think ye of Christ ?” 

— — —— — 

THERE was probably never a time when 
there was so much of intelligent memorizing 
of Bible verses in the Sunday-school as at pres- 


ent, Ip some schools the memorizing of the 
éntire lesson for the day is insisted on. In 
many schools certain designated verses are 


commonly memorized and recited, What is 


called the Golden Text—a motto text for the 
lesson—is memorized in a large portion of all 
the aot — using the laoternstiona} 
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Fine Brts. 


Ir is not a very encouraging fact that our 

most esteemed artists are those that live abroad 
or bave, at least, learoced their arf abroad. 
There is no such thing as an American school 
of art, and, therefore, our young artiste all 
paint after the style of some French or German 
master. We never heard of anybody's adopt- 
ing en English style. In the Exhibition of the 
National Academy the pictures which attract 
the most attention are by young American 
artists who have studied, in Munich, under 
Piloty, or who are stilithere. Heretofore our 
art students have gone to Dusseldorf or Dres- 
den; but Munich is now the art-center of Ger- 
many. Frenchmen and Spaniards do not go to 
Manich, nor tv any otber part of Germany, 
bat to Rome, and it was in Rome that Fortuny, 
Medrazo, and Zamocois developed their tal- 
ente; but it is to Paris that they all go, 
st last, in the pursuit of fame. While 
our own artists remain abroad they at- 
tract the attention of their countrymen; but 
when they return home they are neglected or, 
at lezst, not so much sought after, unless, in- 
deed, they confiue themseives to foreign sub- 
jects. Our public has been taught to look 
ecross the Atlantic for works of art, and it 
will be many years before American artiste 
will be able to compete on equal terms with 
foreign ones, Picture dealers are responsible 
toa great degree for the prejudice which ex- 
ists for foreign art. It is quite natural that 
they should endeavor to attract attention to the 
articles in which they deal, andin exhibiting 
pictures in their galleries they will, as a matter 
of course, give the preference to those in 
which they bave the greatest interest. The 
art critic of the New York Tribune, in noticing 
the works of Mr. E. Wood Perry in the Ex- 
hibition of the National Academy, says: 
“Taking Mr, Perry's honest maidens as we 
find them, we must praise the neat and direct 
painting, the skillful detail, and the love the 
artist shows for the quiet tones and effects 
of Anmierican rural life.” Mr. Perry is 
@ very good illustration of the point we 
would call attention to. He is one of our few 
artiste who, baving enjoyed the advantages of 
foreign study—of{ painting in Dusseldorf, Rome, 
Venice, and Paris—came back to his own coun- 
try to put American subjects upon his canvas. 
He left Europe behind him, and has since 
worked most diligently and suceessfully, with 
a conscientions devotion to his art, and has 
produced many most admirable pictures, repre- 
senting homely American subjects, which have 
mostly remained upon his hands unsold. He 
takes special delight in painting scenes of 
rural life in New England which are becoming 
things of the past, and of representing habits 
which are atill to be found in old secluded 
nooks, but which to the present generation 
are only traditions. The vision of a hearty 
young woman in a homespun dress engaged in 
hackling flax, in weaving at a hand loom, or 
turniog a spinning wheel in the garret of an old 
farm-house is something which few of the pres- 
ent generation have ever seen in real life ; but 
such sights were common enough filty years ago, 
and in the old farmhouses of New England the 
looms and sploning-wheels may still be found 
in their pristine simplicity. Scenes at cider- 
mills and at corn-buskiugs and Thanksgiving 
dinners, which Mr. Perry bas so tenderly and 
accurately painted, ought to be as precious to 
Americans as the representations of French 
peasants, of German festivals, or of Paris mil- 
Unery. But they are not, and if Mr. Perry had 
consulted the taste of our picture-buyers and 
bestowed half the labor upon foreign subjects 
that he has in reproducing domestic scenes, 
he would have been much better rewarded. 
Doubtless the time will come when bis pic- 
tures will be sought after and sell for ten times 
what they may now be had for. It was thirty 
years after Millet, the recently deceased 
French peasant painter, began exhibiting his 
works before his countrymen discovered 
what there was in them, and Corot had 
to wait much longer than that for an appre- 
ciative public. ‘ 





<seeThe prices which pictures by well-known 
artiste bring in London and Paris are enor- 
mous and out of all proportion to their value 
or their original cost. Englishmen seem to 
pride themselves upon paying extravagant 
prices for the works of their own countrymen, 
to gratify a patriotic instinct rather than from 
alove of art. At a recent sale in London of 
the “Quilter Collection” the prices paid for 
water-color drawings by artists who are hard- 
ly known out of England exceeded any. 
thing ever before heard of. For example, 
a water-color drawing by David Cox, 
called “The Hayfield,” for which the owner 
had paid but 50 gaineas, was knocked down at 
£2.90, This is said to be the highest price at 
which any water-color drawing ever sold. The 
size of the drawing is only 33 by 22 inches, 
which would makg the cost of the picture more 
than five hundred@doillars an inch. David Cox 
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# value above what they might, bare hed, while 
the artist was, living; bat. Haupt is 
still and a water-color paint- 


ing by him, which he got but 240 for, bropght 
at this sale £2787. A water-color dr 

by Copley Fielding, which the artist sold for 
£A0, brought the enormous sum of 209710s. 6d. 
Asmall drawing whieh the artist was willing 
to sell for $200, was sold, after being kept a 
few years, for $4,987.50. Mining in, Nevada or 
speculating in Union, Pacifie etoex in Broad 
Street is a small business compared with the 
speculations in water-color drawings, it would 
seem. 


-ee-The Boston Daily Advertiser makes us 
acquainted with the name of a new American 
painter, named Frank Duveneck, who, I!ke Toby 
Rosenthal and W. M. Chase, studied in Munich, 
under Piloty. Heis a portrait painter, and the 
Advertiser says: ‘No: portraits ever shown 
here have created the enthusiasm among art- 
ists and people of, taste, that these, have.” 
What part of the country Mr. Duveneck comes 
from we do not know ; but the Advertiser, prom- 
ises him a hearty reception if he should go to 
Boston, One of his portraits is mentioned as 
that of a well-known modelin Munich, who 
has figured in the* pictures of Piloty, David 
Neal, and others. But that well-known model 
will figure in Munich pictares no more, for we 
learn from a private letter that he has-been 
married to a wealthy widow, a German. baron- 
ess, to whom he had sat as a model. 


..--At the sale of the Chapman collection 
of pictures last week the prices. obtained were 
very encouraging—so mach so. that the owner 
of the collection announced, at, the close of 
the sale that he bad ninety more, paintings 
left, which would be immediately offered at 
auction. At this sale there was a small land- 
scape by Corot, which brouuht $1,150. The 
pictures sold realized near $54,000. 


..Professor Mather, of Amherst College, 
received $800 from the Chicago Alumni during 
his recent visit to Chicago for the art gallery. 
Two caste for his museum receftly arrived in 
Boston and are on the way to Amherst; one is 
a full-sized cast of Demosthenes aad the other 
Minerva in full armor. 

. It is a good indication of a wholesome 
change in popular taste for art that most of 
our artista in Europe, and especially the stu- 
dents in Munich, are giving their attention to 
portraiture and genre subjects, instead of land- 
scape studies, as they did a few years ago. 


— —— 
Biblical Research. 


Tw last Quarterly Stetement of the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund (Jep., 1875) pre- 
sents valuable results of the late surveys in 
the hill country south of Judab, with numer- 
ous identifications of biblical sites. Chozeba, 
I Chron. fv, 22, in the neighborhood of Mare- 
shah (modern Marash)and the possessious of 
“Saraph, who had the dominion of Moab,” 
heretofore guessed to be Uhezib or Achzib, 
(Josh. xv, 44, etc.), is thonght to be: Khir- 
bet Kueizubah, an importent.. ruin lately 
found north of Halbul, the identity of the 
places being based on that of the names, The 
ruin is Roman, though evidences of great an- 
tiquity are also mentioned. 

Ma’arath (Josh. xx, 58) is one of a group of 
six towns, ail of which are identified except 
Ma’arath and El Tekon. The ordérof names 
given seems to give the three western towns 
from south to north and then to return to the 
eastern ones. That would, bring, Ma’arath 
near Beit ’Aingn (Beth, Ano$h); and. the place 
seems to be an ancient site, without a modern 
name, bat at the foot of a wady, called Wady 
El Moghair at that special point, the general 
name of the valley being Wady Nusara. The 
pame resembles Moghara—Arabic for cave; 
but no caves were foond. El Tekon, the last 
of the six, would appear from the position re- 
quired to be Texw’a; but, on account of the 
absence of the letter ain from the ancient 
name, Lieut. Conder considers it,,doubdtfal, 
However, the city Arab (Josh, xv, 52) he 
thinks to be the site known as Khirbet el 
’Arabiyeh, although the ancient aleph has 
given place to ain; asin the parallel instance 
of Ascalon, now 'Askelan. 

The cliff of Ziz (II Chron. xx, 16) has a pos- 
sible identification in a large ruin near modern 
Yutta, called Khirbet Aziz. Of the two towns 
called Zanoah one is. emong the 14 cities of 
the Shephalah and. identified by Robinson 
with modern Zani’a, The other in the list of 
towns between Juttah and Cain (Josh, xy, 56) 
—now Yutta and Yekin—Dr. Robinson placed 
at Zantita, which seems incorrect. A new and 
more probable site has ‘been found, by the 
name of Khirbet Sa’ndt, agreeing perfectly iv 
position with that required for —— end 
most likely the same place. > 
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‘men of Jidah went down to the 
cleft of the Réck Etam "sand of verse 8: 
“And he went down and dwelt in: the eleft of 
the Rock Etam.’’ 

The efforts made to discover the boundaries 
of Jutteh and Eshtemo’a (modern Tutta aod 
Semij’a), according to Num, xxzy, 4, 5, not- 
withstanding Lieut, Conder’s ingenions re- 

merks, seem to have produced only negative 
resulis. 

Other fdentifications are that of Debir of the 
Gansanites with £1 Dhoherijeh, the upper and 
the nether springs of Acheah, Caleb's daugh- 
ter, with three groups of springs (in all four- 
teen) along the valiey-feil-Et Dilbeb, nearty all 
of which names of theirown, As might 
be expected, the springs are on the extreme 
north of the “ Negeb ’’ (south or dry) country, 
which Achsah possessed. before she asked for 
“springs of water also.”’ 

At great length and with much plausibility 
is argued the identity of, Hareth with Kharith ; 
of the Wood of Ziph wit Khirbet Khoreisa, 
near Tell Ziph; of the of Me’on with 
Tell Ma’in ; and of ‘the Hill of Hachilab with 
the high on which Yekin now stands, 

Adadah (Josh. xy, 23) appears te be found in 
a newly-discovered ruin called ’Ad’adab, near 
Tuwurab el Foka; sonthwest-of the Dead Sea ; 
and, if correet; this should lead to the identifi- 
cation of more of the! portion of Judah 
“toward the coast of Edom, southward.” 

Of the cities ia Josh. xv, 26-28 (comp. xix, 
2, 8) in Simeon’s portion, Moladsh is identified 
with Tell el Milh, Hazar Geddah with El Ghur- 
re, Heshmon with El Mesbash, Hagar’ Shual 
with S’aweh, Sheba with Tell el Seb’a, Beer- 
sheba with b Khirbet Bir el Seb’a, 

The order of the lists gfven in Joshua are an 
invaluable Key to this identification. 

The really fine topographical map of the Mt. 
Carmel region, the most completeand accurate 
ever published, is a valuable — to 
biblical science. 


-- The t for the eanonic- 
ity of a particular book of, the Old Testament 
from its being quoted by writers of the New 
leads many t> deny that any referenge what- 
ever is made fn the New Testament to the 
apocryphal books. In many places, indeed, 
where the language of the New Testament coin- 
cides with that of the Apocrypha the origin of 
both appears in an earlier canonical book—as, 
@ g., the coincidence of Heb. xi, 5, with 
Sirach xliv, 16; arises from the adéption in 
both of the words of Gen. v, 2%. Yet 
it is hard, to explain the language in Heb. 
xi, 85—87 without reference to Il Macca- 
bees vi, 28, and vii, 7, etc. Not only the state- 
ment about the, women and) the,phrase “ ob- 
tain a better resurrection * seem.to refer to the 
story of the woman and her seven sons ; but all 
the;phrasing of the two. pasaagés seems to tally. 
The word ‘‘tormented” (tympantced), for in- 
stance, is ouly. made, clear by. the ‘‘ tympanum.” 
Such a reference, of eourse, we do not take as 
evincing the inspiration of II Maccabees, any 
more than we do the sddoption of the LXX 
mistranslation of, Hosea xiv, 3,({‘‘fruit of our 
lips” instead of “ calves of our lips ’’), as evino- 
tig the inspirition of the LXX translation; 
or the iambic trimeter quoted ia I Cor. xv, 33, 
the: hexameteriin: Tit..1, 12, and. the half hex- 
ameter in Acts xvii, 29, a8 evincing the inépira- 
tion. dr eanonigity, of, Mengoger,, Epimenides, 
and Aratus, respectively, 

— ——— 


Science. 


Ir has been commonly suppesed that in ad- 
vanced years, distinctness of vision gradually 
diminishes, so that in the 80th year a balf-dis- 
tinctnesé is about the normal. Some curious 
data on this subject have recently been ob- 
tained by Herman ‘Cohn, who made an opthal- 
moscopic excursion to the village of Schreiber- 
haa, in the Riesengebirge, where he had an op- 
portunity of experimenting with 100. persons 
between the ages of 60a0¢ 84. The resulte of 
this examination he has communicated to the 
Society of Naturalists of Breslau. They, show 
that in 44 per cent. the distinctness of vision 
was greater than 1, in 17 per cent. it was equal 
to 1, and only ia 39 per cent. less than Of 
the'78'eyes which had « less distinctness than 
lonly 10-qwefe in a healthy state ; all the others 
had some Kind “of disorder. But the most 
striking fact was that 83. eyes. had a distinct- 

ness greater «then. 1,. and of)/ these 18) eyes: 








———— to Reexonns 


peroentags. M. Cohn says, we should bave 
Sahosttidtrin aarer ‘years 16 eye: 
with ‘a Gistinctness 2 to 3.2, 60 eyes with a dis- 


’ thactness from over 1 to 8.2, 18. with a distinct- 

The Rock Etam, formerly — — 

— with Beit 'Atéb, receives farther | 
conirmation from the discovery of « remark: | 









* ..Quiterecently rumors have reached En. 
gland of the capture of twa living specimens 
ot colossal trich-like birds, or Moas, in New 
Zealand, ¢ thinks there are many reasons 
for the bélief that it is not long since individ- 
uals Inbabited parts of Néw Zealand. In 1870 
Dr. Haast discovered kitchen-middens made up 
of fragments of Moas of different species, mixed 
up with bones of seals, dogs, and gulls, together 
with pieces of chalcedony, agate, ete., which 
evidently indicate that these gigantic birds were 
coptemporgeneous with the ancient human in- 
hab:tepts of the islands. A human skeleton 
having been found with a Divornis egg be- 
tween its arms is also evidence in the same di- 
rection, as is the recent discovery of the neck 
of one of these birds with the: moseles and 
integuments preserved, Several portions 
of the external. covering ef the bird’ have 
also.been discovered, along with bones which 
show signs,of reeent interment. Besides feath- 
ers, the complete skeleton In the museum at 
York has the integument of the feet partly pre- 
served, from which it is evident that the toes 
were covered with numerous small bexagonal 
scales. We are now able to supplement our 
knowledge witha description of the covering 
of the tarsus froma specimen sent by Dr. Haast 
to Prof. Alphonse Milne-Edwards; which is to 
be seen in the Museum of Natura) History at 
Paris, It was. obtained at Knobly Range, 
Otago, and belongs to the species, Dinornis in- 
gens... Froth it we learn thet the tersns, ag well 
as the toes, was nearly entirely coy- 
ered with small horny imbricate scales, 
and not with broad transversé scutes, as it 
might quite possibly have beén. It fs also 
evident that the hind toe, or haliux, which is 
not present in either the Ostrich; Rea, Emu, 
Cassowary, nor in some specimens of Moas, 
was articulated to the metatarsal segment of 
the limb alittle above the level of the other 
toes. Those species of Dinornis .which pos- 
sess the bind toe Prof. Owen includes in the 
genus Palapteryz. 


-e.-M, Roland Wimen sends to The Bulletin 
of the Société d’Acclimatation, of Paris, some 
account of the useful animals and plapte of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Numerous ruminants 
with hollow horns are more or less utiliz.d as 
food both by the Europeans and natives. The 
most abundant animals are thc small species of 
Antilopes—sach as the Springbok, Duiker, 
Steinbok, Rheebok, ete, Tnecmarger species 
are now rare and: only found far. northward. 
The, Blan is much valued for its excellent Uesh. 
This,animgl has been raised:in Europe and its 
mild nature admirably adapts it for domesti- 
cation, Besides these, the bill of fare does not 
seem extensive, The Porcupine is regarded 
as good eating; ; but not so the Hares. Among 
birds, the different species of Bustard, one of 
which weighs 80 to 85 pounds, are eaten, as 
well as Partridges-and Ducks. There are sev- 
eral species of birds especially serviceable in 
destroying the, grasshopper. The. “ Locast 
Birds.” (Ciconta aida) and a species of Glar- 
eola, attack the innumerable legions of. lo- 
custs which visit the frontiers north and north- 
east of the colony. There is also a good- 
ly number of edible fishes and good oysters, 


.«esThe light emitted by the firefly of the 
tropics (Pyrophorus noctiiucys) and by the com- 
mon English glow-worm has been examined 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood with the spectr fe. 
As wit be expected, the light of the ant- 
mals gi aspectrum étimilar to that ot an 
incandescent solid or liquid body; that is to 
say, continuous, aod nota spectrum partitioned 
out by bands, as.is the case with incandescent 
gases.or vapors. The same spectrum is. ob- 
served when the light emitted by our common 
American “lightning, bug” is examined with 
the spectroscope, Since the amount of car- 
bonic acid excreted by these animals is in- 
creased when they shine, there can be little 
doubt that the light emitted is due to the 
actual combustion of some hydro-carbon gas 
or vapor—e@ supposition confirmed by the 
character of its spectrum, whichis continuous, 
like that of a condensed gas. If this be so, 
then we have here in Nature what, itis most 
desirable to realize practically—a conversion of 
chemical energy directly into light, without 
the enormous waste by conversion into us⸗ 


The students of vegetab 
the United States are deeply 
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——— bave given 
us few new facts,’ contented 
wath ie vary — unsatisfactory 


—* as ee pe yt in 


The report.embraces. over 
J being an account of many series of ex- 
periments-ca all sorts of physivlegical tepics, 
will not bear summarizing in a brief paragraph 
who are interested: t 


likethis: Meuy 
life will want to have a copy by them for. con- 
tiftiots reference. 


«ee The expansion of the sides of the body 
in’ ahhitralé, a8 a support while moving through 
the air, is an adaptation found io various classes. * 
The flying, squiirele and Peiauristas are well 
known examples among mammalia, The liz- 
ards of the genus Draco represent it among 
reptiles. The batrachfans possess a modified 
representative in Wallace’s Rhacophorus. where 


the webs of toes are so ir Cambridge re- 
— a —— ute. And now 
from Australia which 


mised with a pe er nen This s veh Ie 
icus oolans—has the interument of the sides 
ot the abdomen extended into a 
membrane, concave below, the surface. 
of which a bfilliant metallic green. The 
Saltict are great leapers and theexpansions in 
question serve ag.a support im. ita, long leaps 
from tree to tree, 


«««-Dr, Pierce has recently observed the 
rotifer known as the Stephanoceros growing 
on submerged plants near the Schuylkill 
River. Ithad not been previously noticed in 
that region: Dr. Plerce found that it fed on 
Parameela, which it seized by the extremities 
of its borns and passed to its mouth by 
movements of the cilia. which clothe, them 
from apex to base. This Stephanoceros ls en- 
clored for much of its length fn an inflexible 
sheath ; but at steted intervals the projected 
portion separates from its sheath, and, swim- 
ming to atfother locates itself by the 
base. ‘Phis Dr. Pierce o to take place: 
several times. never saw.any fecal dis- 
charges from the animal, and Goomeeie that the 
solid case.is formed from them and that the 
miaration of the Stephanoceros is due to the 
final obstruction of this means of deposit. 


..-[n order to preserve eggs as long as 
possible, it is necessary to prevent the contact 
of air with their interior by closing the pores 
of the shell. It has been recently asserted 
thatthe most efficacious means of doing this 
is by the employment of soluble glass. This 
substance, which isa silicate of sodium, forms 
with the calcium carbonate which 
the shell a new compound—calcium silicate— 
thus enclosing the shell‘in an a bg used 
used as 





time to 3 to ascertain that the solution. je) 

in-contact with them. They are 

* fay — dried, and placed on 

ives which are either bored full of holes or 

3 covered with — husks. They should 
be preserved in a dry place. 

.---M. Chautard has called the attention of 
the French Academy to a new phenomenon in 
spectroscopy. It is that the spectra of rarefied 
gases traversed by the electric discharge un- 
derzgo a number of modifications in regard to 
number, position, separation, degree of tine- 
—* of the spectral lines, when the discharge is 

prey 3 between the poles of an electro-mag- 

are } fim each case. 

i. —— experiments have page ayer 

confined to the —— a states that 

= fe omer = adusteees undergoes a 

Sane. * intensity under the in- 

Seay of the magnet, disappearing entirely in 

a few séconds. lorine and bromine, on the 

other hand, present an increase of brightness 

and.a development of numerous fine brilliant 
lies, im the 


and daapperance ot whieh < on npg in- 
— — 
Rlissions. 


SURVEY OF MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
BENGAL. 

Ix our survey of mission work in India we 
begin with the northeastern part of the-penin-“ 
sila and Speak first of Bengal—that wide 
alluvial plain watered by the Ganges and the 
Brehmepatra, with their nemerous channel, 
and containing a teeming population of nearly 
67.000,000. In the capital, Calcutta, are cen- 
‘tered most of the missionary societies Iaboring 
dn this presidency. The, Anglican Cathedral, 
‘whose slender Gothic apire attracts the atten- 
tion of strangers, has a small native congrega- 








tion attached to it and under the care of the | 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
This society has two other small congregations 
io Calcutta. The English Baptist Missionary 
Society, long established in this city, has five 






































bers and expends most of its strength upon 
educational etforts. 
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native congregation, The London Resist aril‘attenpts auiong the 
whieb hes. bean laboring. in — tn. — ona thns far 
years, reports its. native given are oscdstOhally those of Gtundemann, 
dwindling away, although the outetations is upto the’ én of 1978;but genetsl ones, 
the vieinity of Calcutta are improving and,| dérived from the apnaal the several 
haye,136 communicants, apd. a total, of, 767. | seciatieafor 1878 und iS7&.- eati- 


The Methodiste are. new comers, Cajentta. 
belongs to the Rey, William. Taylor’s. mission, 
and the Methodist efforts are mainly among. 
Europeans and Enurasians, Altogether, the 
| work in this city has. been in a depressed con- 
dition, which may, however, pow be chanzing 
forthe better, in. view of the recent revival; 
among European residents. The native Chris- 
tlans scarcely, number 1,000. Turning, to the 
country, we. begin with Assam, in, the north-, 
eastcrn extremity of British India, ig. prov- 
inee consists. of the valley of the Brahmaputra . 
and its, enclosing hilla, inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes. The American Baptist Union is. at. 
work, here, and. has 48 members. Recent 
efforts among the Garos. promise epccess, A 
little south of the. hills of the Garos is, Sylhet, 
where tbe Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have a 
flourishing, mission, with over 800 members, 
Neer the mouth of the Ganges, ia situated the 
low-lying district of Backergunge. Here the 
English Baptiste have. an important work, 
Barigal. is. the chief. station, with. upward of 
forty outetations, some of which cap, 
only be. reached by boat. The number of com- 
mupicants is reported at 979, and the native 
churches develop a good deal of activity. To 
the north aud east of the Beckergunge tha, 
English Baptists have stations at Dacca, Chit, 
tagong, Comilia, and Myamensing; to the 
west. lies. the Jessore district; and far to the; 
verth Dinagepeor and the mountain station, | 
Darjeeling. These stations, report 878, com-, 
mapicante. Returning again to the neighbor- 
heed of Calcutta and the banks.of the Hoogly, 
we find in the low and often overflowed dis- 
triet of. the 24 Berguppahs several Baptist 
(Engliah) statious among the rice cultivators, 
with 232 members. Into this field the Society. 
for the. Propagation of the Gospelhas made 
One. of ita, characteristic, intrusions, and, last 
reported 8,684 baptized eadberenta, among 
whom, Christianity was,confeased to be at a 
rather: low ebb. Following up the Haogly 
River, we find the Baptist (English) stations 
—Damdam, Barisla, Serampore, Sewry, and 
Cutura. There are only 117 native comma- 
nicants in them all. Serampore is famous 
as, the, place of refuge for the pioneer mis- 
siovaries —Carey, Marshman, and Ward— 
when driven from Calcutta by the, Kast India 
Company. The large, Baptist college is situated 
here, To theeast of the Hoogly lies the Nud- 
dea district, in which, with Kishnagur as. acep- 
ter, the Church Missionary Society has made 
memorable experiences, In this district in 
1838 there oecurred what seemed to bea d 
and widespread awskening among the Hindu 
ryote, The missionary’s rice had, however, as 
moch to do with the movement as the Gospel, 
s0that the results, by no means equaled the 


firatempectations, After 87 years of frequeut- | with the diversities tm human nature probably 
is about what it was at the outsct—5,081; bot | porter reanits im Italy. There you have the 
oldest church in the, werld. by the side of. the 
‘ youngest, The Waldenses come down from 
the Nuddes district Jies the same aocicty'sBta- | the ages with their-sacred traditions, their full 
tion, Burdwan. Wenoweome to the Sauthdl | worgy, “their catechism dating from! A. D. 
jungle-bills, on theright bank.of the Ganges: | 4190, and their confession of faith made-in A.D. 
Only ia recént years have. efforts beep | 1799 On the otlier hand, the Free Chureh is 
made to reach these interesting aborigines. just beginning Its race; 8 letedying: out the 
Three societies have penetrated into this first principles of,Christisnity; carefally it is 
country-rthe, Church. Missionary. from the | geciding upon the church, { ‘torm, ite mtuts- 
north, the. English Baptist from the south: | try {ts sacraments, desiring to draw every 
east, and the Scotch Free Church from | feature from the Word of God. Two 
the southwest. The missions.of all three are | ,ach bodies can hardly agree, and, if you ean- 
successful amovg these jungle people, num- | pot yutte Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
expect ‘more. success where prejudices are 
stronger. Much as the ‘ Church of the Val- 
leys’ seeks to adapt itself to its new and grand 
field (dnd I give “all credit to’ its missionary 
committée), anxious as we have becn to cultt 
vate union betweea Italien Christians, yet the 
divergence widens. New causes of offense 


mates the ‘nu ober ot Protestant Christians in 
—* rritory We bayo surveyed to hay go 
774 in 1981 and 42,900 gt tbe close of 

have, therefore, an increase of 22,000, of a 
20,000 were gained: ftom aboriginal tribes. The 
‘““Madeas Ditectory’’ of: 1868igave the Roman 
Catholies of Bengal as.follows; western vicari- 
ate (Caleutta), 14,000; middle vicariate (Jes- 
sore), 1,190; eastern vicariate (Dacva), 6,700. 





Da. A. R. Vam Nese, of, this.eity, sends us 

the following about the Free Church, of Lialy: 

“The union of Italy ander Vietor Emmanuel 

opened the door for evangelization about 1859. 
Churches were gathered at different: points, 
with little regard to: any system or order, 
further than the desire to be on the simplest 
scriptural basis. In June;28I@; delegates.from 
thirty-three of these churches, up to this time 
independent of each other, met at Milan and 
formed a union on a basis of a common decla- 
ration of principles and constituted what has 
sioce been known as the *Free Cliriatian 
Chureh of Ttaly,” By the terms of the coasti- 
tation adopted by this body each assembly or 
particnlgr church in its local affairs is inde- 
pendent of all the others, beiag united with 
them only in the same faith, the same constita- 
tion, and the same work. 

“Such is the acconnt of this body given in 
1878 by the annual report. of the American 
Board. These churches owe their. existence 
and development largely to American aid. They 
have been festered, by the American and For- 
eign Christian Union of, New York and the 
Evapgelieal, Continental Society of Loudon, 
Many of thechurehes are important—that at 
Milan has the largest Protestant, membership 
in Italy—end, they being a natural outgrowth of 
the Halian mind, give much promise in the 
fatare. Buen facts have led various American 
representatives to select this field as most in< 
viting end presenting the claim of greatest need. 
Dr. Baird was the-leader tn this direction, then 
followed Reve. Edwin Hale, Mr: Clarke, W. G. 
Moorehead, J. B. Thompson, Luther Galick, 
W. §. Alexander, and the writer of this article. 
All these brethren became connected with the 
Free Church—one Presbyterian, four Congre- 
gationalists, one United Presbyterian, and two 
Reformed Dutchmen. The claims of such a 
ebureh, thus endorsed, should not be lightly 
dismissed. Its declarations of principle is 
high and scriptmral and. its evangeiiste strive 
to impress on theig. people the duty of sup- 
porting the Gospel. 

“Desirable es is the union of ali Christians 
under one banner, yet that does not seem to be 
the order of our Great Captain. Divisions 
beve alwaya.existed. in Emmannel’s army, and 























































































erise,. They will. separate training 
schools, their nt eouncils; but both will 
build, up, the K Ot. oar Lord and we 


must love and prey for and help them both 
with all eur hearts. But, if there is one that 
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| om kee Sunda eiay-schoot, 
LESSON. FOR MAY 16TH. 


A PRAYING MOTHER,—I San, 1, 21—28, 


Tus picture of the home of Samuel shows 
something niorethwn® praying mother. We 
may-eee iv it 

THE TESTS OF A GODLY HOUSEHOLD. 
1. A FAITHFUL FATHER (v. 21). 
2, A TRUSTFUL MOTHER (¥. 22). 
8. A CONSECRATED CHILD (v. 27, 28). 


1. A FAITHFUL FATHER, The man Hkanah 
and all his house went up to offer unto the Lord 
the yearly. sacrifice and hisvow, ¥ihana. went 
regularly to the sanctuary, wskiog his family 
with him, He recognized his responsibility 
for the members of his household, as well as 
for himself. It is not enough for any father to 
walk in personal uprightness, He must seo 
that all of his fami:y walk in the same way, 
“T know him,” s.id God, as to Abram, “that 
he will commacd bis children and his house- 
hold after him and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord.” The law of the Sabbath rested 
ou the father for his children, hia servants, 
aod the visitors in hishome, All the words of 
the law of Moses were to be taught diligsntly 
by the fatbers to their children, Becanse Eli 
did not restrain his sons, God calléd him to ac- 
count. Every fathér who leads and trains his 
family faithfally may hope for thé Dilessing 
which was on the household of Elfanah. He 
who allows his childfen to have their ows 
way is likely to come to such sorrow as Eli's, 
2. A TRUsTYUL morHEk. Iwill not go up 
until the child be weaned, and them I will bring 
him, that he may appear beforethe Lord and there 
abide forever, At home or ab the sanctuary, 
Hanval had faith te God—faith for hersel? 
aud faith for her child. She trusted God to 
give her ason. Ther she trusted God to take 
care of herself and her son unti? the child was 
weaned. After that time sho would trust the 
child in God’s keeping forever: The trait in 
Hannah’s character above all others commend- 
able was her faith. This trait isthe crowning 
grace of any mother. No fidelity to duty in 
watchiog over, mintstering to, and training a 
child can compensate fora‘ leck of faith in 
God on a mother’s part. She needs to trust 
her child before he is weaned; after he is 
weaned, and forever to the Lord. She ought to 
trust the Lord for her child unwaveringly. 
Ttie promises of God are to the parents and to 
their children. The parents in their faith in 
the promises should include their children. 

8, A CONSEGRATED CHILD. Therefors aleo J 
havelent him to the Lord ; a3 long as he liveth he 
shall. be lent to the Lord. Hannsh had received a 
son aga special gift from God, She showed 
her gratitude by the consecration of the child 
tothe Lord. All “children are an heritage of 
the Lord.”” They should all be counted as his, 
consecrated to him, trained im his service, 
Parents should put God's. glory first in all 
plans for their children: In selecting a school 
for them, in consenting te their companion- 
ships, in the choice of their business, and in 
counse} as to their marriage the parents should 
ask not, What is mostfashionable, convenient 
popular, lucrative, distingnished? bat, What 
will have God’s approval? 

And children should count themselves as be- 
longing to God while children, God received 
children at no earlier age in the days of El- 
kanab and Hannah than he now receives them. 
Samuel belonged wholly to the Lord as soon 
as he was weaned. The child who is weaned 
* not wait any lop efore yielding him- 

wholly to the Lord in and heartiness. 
ye inclegais oie caemah 10 te the Lord’s ac- 
ceptably. 





Tus first regular Sanday-school in Mada- 
gascar has been gathered at Antananerivo, An 
interesting sketch of it appears ia the London 
BSunday-school Chronicle. An Bnglish printer, 
connected with the Friends’ Missioa, ip its su- 
periutendent, Anstive superintendent seemed 
out of the question, for 
“the Melagasy, even those whe know a 
good deal, have uot : the smallest idea how to 
ruie or keep order. An Eaglish child of ten 
couid keep order ina ia € school of boys as 
well as any of these people.” 

On the frst Sunday 630 boys and girls crowded 
fato “the boys’ school Ambohijatove;” » 
building about thirty feet square. It was not 
an easy matter to enroll the new’ scholars, for, 
according to the report of one of the teachers, 
“their mames are yery queer, and the girls 
will cover up their mouths with their lambas 
when ey are asked a question, 60 that it is 
almost im to make out what tliey say, 
and if Lasked them to repeat it they wou'J «ti 

These people have fo surname’. «0 we 


plenty of the samé name, and bave to sui 
J such names as Radetaka, 
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euch beg theme Png Se nedne wo Bm we bmi 
The International Lessons are not yet intro- 
duced into this Madagascar school, but the 
truth from the same Bible es to the same Sav- 
iour is taught there as in the best Americen 
Sunday-schools. 


-- The fifty-first anniversary of the Amer. 
ican Sanday-school Union is to be eelebrated 
in the Academy of Music, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, May 18th. Hitherto the 
anniversary meeting proper of this national 
society has been held in Philadelphia, the 
birthplace and home of the organization, and 
has proved of late one of the few anniversary 
Occasions eliciting general interest. For once, 
the meeting is transferred to this city. Hon. 
William E. Dodge is to preside and distin- 
guished speakers are promised from various 
sections of the country where the Union is 
doing ite missionary work. A choir of 
several hundred children and sdulte, repre- 
senting the various Sunday-schools of the 
city, is now under training for this occasion 
and will sing. Tickets of admission to this 
meeting maybe procared without charge on 
application at the salesrooms of The American 
Sunday-school Union, 10 Bible House, To se- 
cure the comfort of those who wish to be as- 
sured of a place at the meeting, tickets for 
reseryed seats have been provided at a cost of 
twenty-five cents each. Rev, Drs. Stuart Rob- 
inson, of Louisville, and John Cotton Smith, 
of this city, and Rev. W. P. Paxson, of St. 
Louis, are among the promised speakers of the 
occasion. 

.-..The International Vonvention is to as- 
semble at the Masonic Temple, in Baltimore, 
on Tuesday of next week, May 1ith, at 10 4.m., 
to continue in session until Thursday evening. 
On the first day, after organizing, the Conven- 
tion will reeeive reports from the executive 
committee, the statistical secretary, and, so 
far as time allows, from the general field repre- 
sented. On Tuesday evening the plan, prog- 
resa, and -prospects of the International Les- 
eons will be fally considered. On Wednesday 
the mission work, the church work, and the 
home work of the Sunday-sehool will occupy 
respectively the forenoon, afternoon, and 
evening. Thursday will be given to the dis- 
eussion of the placeand part of children in the 
sanctuery services and of the teaching and 
normal-elass work of the Sunday-school, 
Each theme of the Convention is to be opened 
by some one specially designated and then 
left free for general discussion. 


...-In commenting on the reports of the 
work of Moody and Sankey in Great Britaim 
The Churchman makes a suggestion, which 
may be commended to those critics who think 
that all modern Sunday-school music is un- 
worthy of comparison with the bymnolgy of 
our fathers: 

‘*Here is an uneducated man, whose earn- 
estriess more than supplies his lack of learning 
and nataral defects of voice and manner, work- 

im company with another man whose only 
nih is that of singing, and these two are turn- 
ing even this nineteen-hundred-year-old Chris- 
tian world upside down. 

“It may be well eno’ to look inte the 
matter and consider w! er the way of preach- 

end of singing into which we have settled, 
with comfort ureelves and not mueh 
comfort to unconverted singers, ts the best for 
all places and occasions,” 

....A coniparativety full statistical report of 
the Friends’ First Day schools tn Indiana is 
given tn the Ofristian Worker. More than 
two-thirds of these schools use the Interna- 
tional Lessons. The average attendance of 
scholars renges from forty-five to eighty-six 
per cent. and the suggestive statement is 
made that “tas the teachers’ attendance de- 
ecends in the scale so does that of the 
echolars.” Irregular teachers are pretty sure 
to have irregular scholars. 


....A0 English writer states that the follow- 
Ing questions were actually asked of children 
ies charity school : 

is it nota fact that mutation is 
— on all sublunary objects ? 

“ Children, in the wo Np ae en can 
you tell me whether the t operates casually 
or instrumentally ?” 

It is to show the folly of such questions that 
the normal class has a mission. 


.A sensible plan in the selection of dele- 
gates to the International Convention is the 
pledging of attendance by those who are 
chosen. Im this way a number of the states 


are already reasonably sure of full and 

delegations. Every state and territory, to- 
ther with Canada, have been 

fois matter. 


..«. The anticipated interest in the Baltimore 
Convention fs so great in some of the states 
that the position of delegate is earnestly 
sought, and not a few applicanta ere disap- 

inted because there is no room eee 
woe otic ah ltarty vs chtend tho Convention. 


-seslt ip Gald that Dr. John Hall bes bee 


school wolts to tin — 
ical Beminary. . 





succeeded by. the senior professor, John Le 
Comte. He left an important chair at Yale to 
take the arduous position, only held it a few 
years, and during that time was subject to the 


leave of i oe oe moh tae Calves of — 


used but in paying the debts of the institation, 
that any balanct which may be left shall be 
credited to the endowment fund, and that no 
further debts shall be contracted till that fund 
has reached $460,000. The college, by accept- 
ing the conditions, will be at an annual deficit 
(through not having the power to contract 
debts) of from $10,000 to $15,000, s0 that the 
proposition practically pute a very generous 
premium on eid to the extent of those figures 
from other friends of the college. It will be a 
great pity if the trustees are not more than en- 
couraged to aecept the offer. 


..+»The special lectures at the Yale Divinity 
Sebool for next year have been announced as 
follows: Lyman Beecher Lecturer on Preach- 
ing, the Rev. Wm. M, Taylor, of New York; 
on “‘Sabbath-schools and Bible Classes,” the 
Rev. John Hall, D. D., of New York; on 
“The Scriptural View of God,’’ ex-President 
Mark Hopkins, DD., of Williams College. 
Prof. Leonard T. Sanford, of the Yale Med- 
ical School, will lecture on ‘‘The Preservation 
of Health.” 


. Beavers and canes are to be henesforth 
an-contraband among Dartmouth freshmen. 
Possibly. It is not yet three months, however, 
since some manly young fellows were pouring 
water by the pitcherful down s Yale fresh- 
men’s throat to make him give uphis “bauger.”’ 
But everybody will tell you that baging is 
dying out at New Haven. 


.. The Libarian of Princeton College issues 
* cireular to the Southern alumni asking for 
whatever war literature they may be able to 
furnish. The college’s collection, from the 
Northern point of view, is very full, and it is 
desired to cover the whole field as thoroughly 
as possible, 

.-.-Prof. J. H. Seelye, of Amberst Col- 
lege, who was elected to Congress last fall, will 
give his course fa mental and moral science to 
the next senior class by beginning it with the 
last term of jantor year. This, however, must 
give small comfort to the sophomore class. 


...Drury College, Springfield, Mo., has just 
lost by fire a $30,000 building, erected for it by 
O. E. & A. P. Harwood, for a young men’s 
hall, on condition that ite equivalent in money 
should be raised in the East by way of endow- 
ment. 

....The eleetion, announced elsewhere, of 
the Rev. D. H. Moore, of Trinity Methodist 
charch, Cincinnati, to the presidency of the 
Wesleyan Female College of that city is 
spoken of with high praise. 


«Prot. R. B, Coe, of Yale College, who 
recently married a daughter of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
and immediately. went abroad for several 
months of travel and study, has just returned 
and taken up his residence at New Haven, ‘ 


-»--Susan M, Hallowell, of Bangor, Me., is 
to occupy the chair of natural history at the 
new college for women soon to be opened at 
Wellesley, Mass. 


----Grinnell Association, Ia. has furnished 
tts quota ($1,200) for the endowment of the 
lowa professorship in the Chicago (Cong.) 
Theological Seminary. 


«eee Twenty thousand children in New York 
schools are sald to be studying German. If a 
little German thoroughness will only come of 
it, it will pay for itself doubly. 


--oeA tuition fee of 950 will be required at 
the Anderson School, Penfkese Island, during 
the coming year, by way of clearing off an in- 
considerable debt. 


.»esThe competitors at the next Inter-colle- 
giate Literary Contest are retained on the side 
of arbitration versus warto the extent of $100. 


<oesRosewell.Q, Smith, the writer of a vari- 
died at 
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who might safely, by reason of his ability, per- 
sonal character, and political antecedents, be 
offered the position of Attorney-General, and 
thet man was Edwards Pierrepont, of New 
York. General Grant, of course, made no 
comment upon the suggestion, and it was 
not expected that he would; but he haes- 
now shown that he kept it in remembrance. 
In truth, he bad already, as events proved, de- 
termined upon taking two members of his 
Cabinet from the City of New York, and to 
have taken a third would have been likely to 
produce a widespread feeling of discontent. 
He had made up his mind to offer the Treasory 
Department to Mr. A, T. Stewart and the State 
Department to Mr. Hamilton Fish. To have 
taken another millionaire from Fifth Avenue 
would have caused a rather loud ery of re- 
tmonstrance from the West. Mr. Stewart, as 
every one well remembers, was nominated and 
confirmed, and found afterward to be ineligible ; 
and then Judge Pierrepont would probably 
have been nominated for the Attorney-General- 
ship, tf Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts, had not 
already been selected for the office. It was 
well understood that when Mr. Washburne 
should resign, as he was expeeted to 
do after a few days’ occupancy of the State 
Department, that ex-Governor Fish would be 
his suecessor; and then there was no vacancy 
for Judge Pierrepont to fill. He was offered the 
post of minister to St. Petersburg, which he de- 
cliwed ; and now he has accepted the Attorney- 
Generalshtp without a dissenting voice in either 
of the two great parties. What renders the 
appointment specially significant is the circum- 
stance that Judge Pierrepont, the last time he 
made a political speech, during the campsign 
last fall, explicitly declared himself uncom- 
promisingly opposed toa third term. The op- 
ponents of the President who have been so 
loud In their declarations that he would give 
no man an office who was not known to be in 
favor of his re-election are sufficiently 
rebuked by the appointment of Judge 
Pierrepont. Some of the Washington 
correspondents of the daily press have re- 
ported that the President wished to appoint 
General Butler to the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral, but that the majority of the Cabinet 
threatened to resign if he should doso, There 
is not the slightest reason for believing that 


the President wished to do of the 
= tl pee Pltinag = maw do that he 
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...-Carl Schurz has gone to Enrope for a 
summer's jaunt, and on his return to 8t. Louis 
he will resume his journalistic duties, which 
it might bave been as well for him vever to 
have abandoned. He had a very handsome 
compliment paid him here before leaving, last 
week, being banqueted two nights in succes- 
sion at Delmonico’s and then treated to a 
torchlight procession by the Germans. At 
the last banquet given him, by his German 
fellow-citizens of ali shades of political opin- 
fon, he sald that when sfx years before he had 


place, on his election to the Senate, he made 
up bis mind that his term in the Senate should 
Getermine bis future reputation, and that bis 





been entertained by bis friends in the same | 


* 
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Dooror of music: s aadie D.. : 


--+-d German figure of speech: nein, 
---Ague without fever is no great shakes. 
-»»-Never run in debt: walking is more 
dignified. 

ooeeADY man can be a philosopher if he haa 
a mind to. 


+e Why is the sun lke a good loaf? Be- 
cause it is light when it rises: 


--»-Questions of the day: ono l or two? g, 4, . 
orc? able or ible? u in or u out? 


-+++Bashfalness is often like the plating on 
spoons: when it wears off it shows the brass. 


-«++It is said that some of the words at the 
Rhode Island spelling matches ‘‘ reach clear 
across the state,” 


--s+Mrs. Holmes, of Katie King infamy, 
according to her own statement, is “cick of 
the hoal business.” 


.-At a public meeting a speaker said that 
a certain thing was “just as sure as it was 
that Romeo founded Rome.” 


..-An auctioneer once advertised a lotof 
chairs which he said had been used by 
“school children without backs.” 


.-..A young man in the country announces 
that he will give a chromo to the young lady 
who will take him for better or worse. 


.--There Js no place at this season of the 
year wherein a dog can bounce around 80 satis- 
factorily as a newly-laid-out garden-bed. 
--Ap Athol (Mass.) dame boiled ratu- 
water, which she got from the sap-buckets, for 
three days, with very unsatisfactory results. 


.-“‘How long will my chop be, waiter?” 
angrily asked a hungry man in a restaurant, 
** About five inches, sir,” was the accurate re- 
ply. ‘ 

--«.'' Mary Jane, have you given the gold- 
fish fresh water?” ‘‘No, ma’am. What's the 
ase? They haven’t drunk up what’s in there 
yet.” 


- A weg being asked the nome of the in- 
ventor of butter-stamwps, replied thet. it was 
probably Cadmus, as he first brought — 
into Greece. \ 
“Doing nothing is doing i.” This 
probably accounts for the assertions of all lit- 
tle boys caught In mischief that —— 
‘done nothing.“ 


...Boitly now the tender-hearted wife im· 
parte to her searching husband the intelligence 
that she sent his linen suit to the Kansas suf- . 
ferers last winter. 


.-It has been discovered that shaky firms 
usually belong to the Millerite persuasion, be- 
cause they all keep the day of their going up s 
profeund secret. 


-««eA correspondent of a Western paper, 
having described the Ohio as a “sickly stream,” 
the editor appended the remark : ‘* That’s so. 
It is confined to its bed.” - 


—— other night, « 
gentleman asked the medium to ask what 
amusements were most popular in thé spirit 


world. The reply was: “Reading obituary 


notices,’’ 


....A Connecticut girl patiently listened to 
a long declaration of love, pathetic pro- 
posing, from a young msn, and then Ke 
the poetry all out of him by saying: ‘‘ Now 
let us talk about your business affairs.”’ 


-«seA subscriber to a Southwestern .news- 
paper died recently, leaving four years’ sub- 
scription unpaid. The editor appeared at the 
grave and deposited in the coffin a. palm-leaf 
fan, a linen eoat, and a thermometer. .. 


..- This “notic” is posted at the Cincinnati 
Water Works: 


....A clergyman in one of our Bastern cities 
was met by a seedy-looking man, with a flask of 
whisky in his pocket, who inquired : “Str, is 
this the nearest road to the almshouse ?* 
“No, sir,’’ replied the clergyman, pointing to 
the bottle; “but that is.” ; 


..This is what Mr. Bryant said tothe tedy 
at ‘the Homeopathic Fair, for whose little 


and didit: ~~ ~- ai 82 go> 


—— * 
As your foment —— * 
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* to Heat. YOUNG, J.-A, Omro, Wis, resigns trom 


ington, Mass. 
— J. L., Kingston, goes to Rithburg, 


— O. F., Richburg, N. Y., resigns. « 

BONS A.J. —— Pittsburgh, ealled 
to McKeesport, Peon. 

BURDICK, A. B., Westerly, R. L, expelled for 
immoralit: 24 

ASLIN, L., 55 Flats, goes to Spring- 

field Center, N 

COLEMAN, M. M., Belmont, N. Y., retires, 
through age. 

oly E. B., accepts call to Stephentown, 
Ne Se 


DAVIS, T., accepts’ call to Tom’s River, N. J. 

EVERTS, W. W., JR., Chicago, Ill., stated 
supply, Central eb., New York City. 

FARR, N. H., Salem, Penn. , Pesigns. 

FOSTER, C. F. , removes from Palmer to Chic- 
opee, Moss, 

a T. W., temporary supply, Denver, 


— — I. M., accepts call to Delaware- 
ave. ch., Wilmington, Del. 

HIRE, A. J., accepte call to Broadway ch., 
Baltimore, M4. 

HOLMAN, 8. L., Millerton, N. Y., called to 
Pleasant-st. ch., Worcester, Mass. 

NELSON, W. F., dled, March 11th, aged 66. 

QUIMBY, M. A., goes to New Hampton, N.H. 

RICH, J. N., goes to Guilford, N, H. 

—— W., accepts call to Rahway, 


SAGE, V. A., Greece, settles at Cuba, N. Y. 

SARGEANT, A., goes to Wilmot Fiat, N, H. 

SCOTT, W., Denver, Col., resigns. 

WEAGE, J. J., Kewanee, goes to Cong. ch., 
Thawville, Ill. 

WEEKS, — Madison University, called to 
Belmont, N.Y. 

WILLLAMS, O. A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., accepts 
call to Ist ch., ‘Nebraska City, Neb. 

WORCESTER, A. M., Rochester, N. V., called 
to Meriden, Conn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARKER, A. D., supplies at Clarendon, Vt. 

BARSTOW, C., Vernon, accepts call to St. 
John’s, "Mich. 

BISBEE, J. H., 2d ch., Huntington, Mass., 
withdraws resignation. 

BRAINARD, D. 8., Lyme, Conn., died, A 
30th (pastor 94 years), j “ 

CARPENTER, H., formerly of Smyrna, stated 
supply, Sherburne, N. Y. 

CHITTENDEN, ——, Cifiiton, 'Ia: —— 
ry supply, Terre Haute, Ind. 

CRAGIN, C. ee Watertown, Wis., called to 

McGregor, Ia. 


es pe Burlington, accepts, call to 


— —— —— Meee... — 8a 
ch., New Haven, Conn., April 28th 

FULLER, F. L., Spring Valley, acéepte call to 
Hamilton, Minn. 


aL wr al Falls, Wis., called to mater: 


cain 9; Spiel Pome, m1 
— — 
— 5* Monsey, , secepts call to Chenan- 
— ——ö Theo. Som., goes to 


*288 4 & Spy? 
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LANDON, * +f: Ast ch. —* Mina, 
declines presidency of Colorado College. 


LIVERMORE, A., leaves Miller’s Falls, Mass, 


MILLARD, M7 B. accepta call 
to Memphfi 8, i Elleardey —* - 


MORRIS, W. N., West. Hartford, Conn., re- 
signs, ; 

PARTRIDGE C., Salisbury, resigns; 
called to Reaningtons Ve * 

PORTER, S. ¥., leaves Sand ‘dane N.Y. 

RAYMOND, a. N., Hartford, N. Y,, accepts 


call to Fairmount, Silver ‘Lake, and 
con, Minn. 


RICHARDSON, C. J., Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
supply 16 months, Paola, Kan. 


ROGERS, 8. J., Port Jervis, N. V. declines 
call to to Dedham, Mass, 

ROSE, W. W., of Rockford, Il, called te 
Dodge Ce ater r, Minn. 

SAILOR, J., stated supply, at Allegan, Mich. 


SANFORD, W. c , Stockibelige, accepts call to 
Oak Grove, W 


SESSIONS, 8. —* St. John’s, Mich. 


SMITH, E. F, Chicago Theo. Sem., accept 
call to Northport, Mich. * 


SMYTH, N., Bavgor Me., aeee call t 
Springfield, O. - = - 


SPENCER, J. G., Elk River, Minn., wae 
STOUGHTON, J, D.D., Kensingto 

(close of 38 "year pags, Bes Ape — 
TENNEY, H. M., Winona, a oan —* 
UPDYKE, 8. G., ‘Litchttetd, Micb., resigns, 
vale L B., Linden, goes to Gran d'Rapilis, 


TOL, SX Ong he pm. tony ree “Gs | 


———— — Aiea, March 








PEGE X. W., — 
DEY 1, — Nasb- 
m wille, Micky — ery 
SULLIV. M; % T., Baton, O., withdraws res- 


‘ 
LUTHERAN. 


LUDDEN, A. P., Cente called to 
Guilderland aod Knowersviie ®t ¥. 

MARTENIS; A., Maryland, N. Y., resigns. 

SWOPE, D., Guilderland and Knowersville, N. 
Y., resigns. 


METHODIST. 
CLARK, 8. H., N. Y. East Conference, re- 
moved to Rete ranklin Falls, N. H. 


DIZON, A., Middlefield, Mass., died recently, 


FOWLER, J., Meadville, Pa., died, April 15th. 
MOCR a De H., Trinity ch., elected president 
esleyan Female e, Cincinnati, O. 
WAKELEY, J.B., D.D., Lexi ave ch. 
New York, died, Apel 9th. : 


as snag W.; Edgarton, Wis., died, April 
METHODIST (SOUTH) 

CARSON, J.; C ert April 15th 

aged 90. ulpepper, Va., died, April 15th, 

MILLER, J. C., Union County, shot dead bya 

~ highwayman, April 84, near Sautuck, 8. C. 


STACY, A. Gs, Austin, Tex., died, April 8th. 
WILKINSON, J., Baton Ro’ La., died, 
‘April 2.” — uge, ’ 

. © © PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDREWS, J. B., N. W. Pheo. Sem., aecepte’ 
callte Coon — 


as H., 2d ch., Harrisburg, Penn., dis- 


BLACK. 3 J D.D., Prest. Penn. Female Coll., 
—— accepts Greek profess- 
“atin niversity of Wooster, O. 


BROWN, J. M., formerly Pierce City, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Fort Hayes, Kan. 


a J. R., removes from Belleview, Neb., 
o Malvern Hills, In, 


CARPENTER, H. 8.,.D.D., San Francisco, 
SPENTER, 3.1 .. Washington, D. C 


DUVAL, F. B., called to —2 Penn. 

FOSTER, G: L., inst., Lapeer, Mich. 

youLE. J. 8., accepts call to Williamsport, 

HAMILTON, J. J., Upper ch., Perry County, 
BICKSON, W. A., Columbus, called to 

Cong. ch., Watertown, Wis. 


HILLIS, W. H., Warrensburg, Mo., resigns. 
ee Lake View ch., Paterson, N. J., 


LAIDLAW, B. J., Ist th., Columbus, 0., dis- 
missed. 

LEONARD, R. H., Ludlow, 2 ealled to Or- 
ehard-st. ch., Cincinnati, O: p 


LORD, W., called to Central ch:, Denver, Col. 

MILLER, H. T., Mo inst., Ist eb., Lock- 
port, N. Y., "April 24. 

NOBLE, F., tost., Hempstead, N. V. Apr. 20th. 

= J,, Osceola, accepts call to Russell, 
a. 


PAYNE, H. N., Park-ave. ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., resigns, 

VAN EMAN [C. R. Madona'], stated supply 6 
mos., Sharon, 

WILKINS, C. BR. Pontiac, removes to North 
Lansing, Mich. 


WILSON, J. K., Auburn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Cedarville, N. J. ' 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BUEL, C., New York City, accepts call to St. 
Jobn’s ch ., Dresden, —— 
to} CLARKE, J,.8.5 Ashland, N. Y,, died, April 


DAVIS, Wm. 8., leaves Roxbury, Conn. 
DORA: H, - RB. omover from: New-* 
Y., to Elizabeth, N. J. 

— ELC., St. John’s ch., Bangor, Me., 
res 

HOLLINGSWORTH, 8., pb. D., — N. Yr. 
called to, —," 

IRVINE Epwarp ees ee to 
ety he nanos April 25th. «© 

IRVING, Preres P., New Brighton, N. Y., 
rector emeritus, with $1,500 pension. 

JAGGER, T. A. D.D., Holy Trinity ch., Phil- 
— Penn., copsecra Bishop of 
Southern Ohio, April 28th. 

LESTER, C. 8., Holyoke, Mass., withdraws 
resignation, 

ey J., D. D., Nebraska City, Neb., 

to Smithtown, N. X. 

MILLER, A. 8. K., — Dam, accepts call to 
Watertown, W 

NA 2 B., IR. —— Pleasan accepts 
ri Christ ch., B Burlington, = 

—— Seymour, Coun:, resigns from 


jeggy he ot ri os 


STE a i Conn., resigns 
trom —— — 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
* GALEN, Pet 
- Moc 


— — — 


of 8t. Sem., Mon- 
R, M., priest —— 
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1h prompt mention im our Hat of Booka o? the Weak” 

by us an ayuivalent te their pud- 

— — — The interests of our 

* ‘will guide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
notice, 


KIEPERT’S NEW MAP OF PALES- 


In the minds of American biblical stu- 
dents the namie of Kiepert is intimately as- 
sociated with the cartography of Palestine. 
In the first edition of the “ Biblical Re- 
searches,” published in 1841, Dr. Robinson 
wrote: ‘‘ The maps were drawn, uncer my 
own inspection, by Kiepért, a young scholar 
of great talent and promise in Berlin.” 
That ‘young scholar;” now a gray-haired 
professor in the Berlin University, has 
more than justified Dr. Robinson’s confi 
dence, and has to-day an unrivaled reputa- 
tion for thoroughness, accuracy, complete- 


| ness of detail»and finish of execution in 


the maps and charts that bear his name, 
and in his critical annotations upon va- 
rious topics of geographical research and 
discovery. 

With Kiepert the preparation of a map 
is more than an art: it is a. science in which 
he masters the whole literature of the 
topic—history, travel, geology, botany, 
natural history, political changes, etc.— 
and by a careful sifting of materials and 
analysis of authorities obtains trustworthy 
data for the work of construction. To 
this has been added in the case of Palestine 
(which from his youth has been a favorite 
field of this geographer) a personal visit to 


| the land in 1870. 


Kiepert’s first wall map of Palestine ap- 
peared in 1857, since which time he has 
issued two improved editions; but the 
plates were already much worn and s0 
crowded with alterations that they could 
no longer be used to advantage. Moreover, 
in. the past few years the scientific explora- 
tion of Palestine by English, French, 
American, and German scholars has made 
so many changes in the topography of the 
land that it would be impossible fitly to 
represent this upon the basis of the maps 
of ten years ago. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the time has not yet come for a com- 
plete map of Palestine upon the basis of 
the recent indentifications and discoveries, 
Four or five years must elapse before the 
maps in preparation by the English ex- 
plorers will be ready for publication. The 
publication of the French researches was 
interrupted. by the war and is likely to be 
long delayed. The American éxplorations 
beyond the Jordan are still incomplete, and 
the scientific observations and measure- 
ments of Dr. Weigstein and other Ger- 
mans are likely to be withheld for some 
time, for their personal use and honor. 
Had Kiepert waited for all these results, 
two school generations in Germany must 
have gone through their geographical 
studies with a very inaccurate knowledge 
of Palestine. Accordingly, he wisely de- 
termined to avail himself of all accessible 
results thus far ascertained, to bring out a 
map as perfect as possible from extant 
sources to this date, thus exhibiting Pales- 


j tine with the highest attainable accuracy of 


today, with the intention of improving his 
| plates in future issues whenever new mate- 
rial shall be brought to light By this 
method he has produced a map far in ad- 
vance of any of its predecessors and with 
such precautions against error as will leave 
little to be revised hereafter. The map is 
made to speak effectively to the eye, first by 
the general boldness of drawing and letter 
ing, and next. by the varieties of color, rep. 
tesenting hills, valleys, deserts, cultivable 
lands, watersheds and watercourses, and 
the more marked divisions of physical 
geography as related to historical and social 
development. The elevations of the prin- 
tipal hills and plains, as well as the de- 
préssion of Gennesareth, the Jordan, and 
the Dead: Sea, are given both in meters and 


and details the map leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. A side. map in one 
” } corner exhibits in distinguishing colors the 
tribe] divisions of the land, the cities of the 
Levites, and the rival kingdoms of Judah 
——— On pate map the old 
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topography, which, however, has been 
somewhat modified and improved by 
Schick, Sandreczki, Clermont Ganneau, 
Von de Bruyn, Quandt, and others. In the 
matter of identification Kiepert has given 
cereful and impartial attention to the re- 
pearches of the past twenty years; and 
though we are not prepared to follow him at 
every point—as, for instance, ia fixing Ca- 
pernaum at Tell-Him—we cannot but ad- 
mire the conscientious care with which he 
has reached bis conclusions. He settles no 
point upon a mere theory; but, unless sup- 
ported by a weight of authority, he indicates 
the doubt by a mark of {nterrogation. 

In nomenclature Kiepert has adopted the 
expedient of giving the ancient Hebrew 
pames, the Greco-Roman, and the Modern 
Arabic ia different lettering, so that they 
are easily distinguished. by the eye. 

In a corner of the map is a fine plan of 
Jerusalem, based upon the latest researches 
and measurements. Kiepert abandons 
Robingon’s hypothesis as to the third wall, 
and adopts Krafft’s view of the identity of 
the third outer wall with the presant north- 
ern wall of the city. This, of course, car- 
ries the Akra wall so as to leave the Church 
of the Sepulcher outside of it, and, hence, 
the possible site of the crucifixion. 

We regret that Kiepert—or rather Mr. 
Dietrich Reimer, his publtisher—does not 
think it advisable to publish an English 
edition of his map, which would serve for 
our Sunday-schools. But the German 
should find its way to public libraries in 
the United States, and either in the wail 
form or in the neat and distinct hand map, 
to the studies of pastors. In the hands of 
a skillful pastor the wall map could be 
effectively used in lectures, notwithstand- 
ing its German features. 

ALGYPTER. 


BERLIN, Paussta, April 12th, 1875. 
— ee 


Mr, Hiaernson’s Brief Biographies of En 
glish Statesmen (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) are pre- 
cisely what their author calls them. They are 
very brief indeed ; and although brevity is the 
soul of wit, the soul is nots very “‘ fiery parti- 
ele” in these little personal histories. Biog · 
raphy is the most interesting of all the forms 
of literature; but no one can be a good biog- 
rapher who does not know his subject. person- 
ally. To this advantaye, however, Mr, Higgin- 
son makes no pretensions, and, therefore, he 
very wisely draws liberally from those who 
cao, It is no disparagement to his book to say 
that it is mainly a compilation, and the best 
that can be said for it is that the compilation 
is exceedingly well done. Mr, Higginson re- 
marks in his preface that ‘“‘there is no 
book through which an American can make 
the needful preliminary acquaintance with 
English statesmen, by way of preparation for 
attending or reading the parliamentary de- 
bates.”” Clearly enough, there can be no such 
book, since whoever wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the leading public men of Great 
Britain must read The Times, Tie Saturday Re- 
view, The Spectator, the quarterly reviews, the 
Parliamentary Debates, the ‘Men of the Time,” 
and the whole literature of England. But as 
everybody cannot find time to go through with 
such a course of reading, Mr. Higginson’s 
bandy yolume will be found a most valuable 
assistance to the political student and a very 
pleasant book for discursive readers. 


.--Mr. Henry James, Jr., is an improved 
Irving, without the sentiment and humor 
of Geoffrey Crayon, but with more learning 
and s better knowledge of art. His Trans 
atlantic Sketches (James R. Osgood & Co.) do 
for the Continent what the “ Sketch Book ” did 


‘for England. Irving was a stofy-teller and a 


satirist, which Mr. James is not; but Mr. 
James is a better sketcher, he has a Keener eye 
for the picturesque, as well as a more fluent 
style, and be is more trustworthy in his facts. 
He does not write like an inexperienced Amer- 
ican, but he tells just those things which an 
uritraveled American wishes to know and 
which no one else has thought it worth while 
to tell. 


--+«An interesting volume is The Living Wee 
ley, as he was in his Youth and im his Prime 
(Nelson &. Phillips), by James H. Rigg, D.D., 
principal of the Wesleyan Training College a 
Westminster, England, Dr. Rigg, who will be 
remembered as a delegate tothe E 
Alliance, has made a careful study of Wesley’s 
life, and his book is-no mere compilation of 
old. materials, the author frequently taking 
Tyerman, for instance, somewhat sharply te 
task. He is, too, an honest and straightfor- 
ward. biographer, who is trying to present as 
with a picture of Wesley as he really was, The 
volume will be of special attrectivences at the 
















































































present time to those of eur readers who have 

followed»with interest the papers tn this jout- 

nal by Drs. Lewis; Whedon, and Clarke on 

Wesley’s idea of the bishopric and’ his own~ 
ritualism, suchas it was. Dr. Bigg, while fally / 
describing Wesley's subsequent change of views 

and conversion, frankly admits that his, opin: 

fons were previously thoroughly sacrament. 
eridn end ritualistic. “From the public in- 

dictment against Wesiey in the Savannah 

cvurt and bie ows testimony or comments to 4 
his Diary we know what sort of a Chorchman 

he was ip Georgia: The resemblance of his 

prect ces to those of modern Ueh Anglicans 

is in most points ex eedingly striking. He 

bed early and a\s< forenoon service every day ; 

he divided the morning service, taking the 

litany a6 a separate service; he toculcated 

festing (teal hard fasting his was) and con- 

fession and weekly communion ; he refuseé 

the Lord’s Supper to ali who had not bcen 

episcopelly baptized; he rebeptised the chil- 

drea of Dissenters; aud he refused to bury 

ell who had not received epliscopalian bsap- 

tism.”” And ezain: “Le wee ail that a 

High Anglo-Catholic of the .present day j 
is understood to be, except that be seems 

not to have believed in the conver 

sion cf the elements im the encharist."” We 

may acd ‘that one of those who were in the 

habit of confessing to him was Miss Sophia 

Hopke, , who succeeded in getting her father 

confessor to fall desperately In love for the 

- firsttime in:America and the fourth time to 

all, (We know of no modern Ritualist save 

Bishop. Wi.bertores who has followed Wesley 

in upholding a notion so foolish and heretical 

as that of rebaptism not conditional, All 

these things Wesley afterward repudiated es 

pharisaic end wicked formalism. We will not 

quute further from thfs entertaining volume, 

which #6 commend to parish librarians and 

fo:tividval readers, A brief tntroduction ts 

prefixed by President Murst, of Drew Sem- 

inary. 


eoes We properly judge the relictous quarter 
Hes by the different standards which they have 
made for themselves. The Bibliotheca Sacra has 
geined ite reputstion for original work, end 
by that standard the leading article in the April 
number, by Professor Frederic Gardiner, fails. 
lt ts, bOWever, én extremely cond summary of 
the “ Principles of Textus! Criticism,” by one 
of our best New Testament echolars, We 
should not know where to look for s better 
account of the laws on which we choose oue 
reading rather than afother, or of thé compara- 
tive value of mannecripts and versions. There 
is an appendix to the article of fourteen pages 
of the most remarkable ty pocraphy that weever 
saw ina querterly review. itis avery valuable 
table, giving in chart form, with hesvy verti- 
cal black fines filling up *he entire page, the 
ehepters and verses that ere comprieed in 
each of the ancial manuecripts. Ex- President 
Hitt discusses the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, and finds evidence that it coold 
have bed only an inspired ortgin. The con- 
clusion fs better than the ergument, which 
is ‘rather hypothetical snd subjective. The 
paper wutch gives evidence of the most patient 
study is that by the Rev. Selah Merrill, on 
* The Aseyrien and Babylonian monuments ia 
America.” It gives a Het of all these mona- 
ments, of every slab and brick and seal from 
the Mesopotamian valley known to the author, 
with their dimensions, and a translation of the 
principal inéeription, which fe repeated on 
nearly all the slabs, a8 on ecores of other 
sidbe to the museums of Europe. Mr. Mer- 
rill's comments of the winged figures found 
on’these slabe show a lack of information on 
the art and’ religion of the Aseyriens. He 
imagines that because these winged figures 
are dressed in the highest style of Asey:iso 
talloring and bejeweling they cannot be meant 
for gods. He forgets that in the volume of Lay- 
ard’s “ Monuments’ to which be bas referred, 
second series, plate v, the god Bin, even 
while Ggbting an evil genius, is ornamented 
with earrings and bracelets and armiets 
and tassele and fringes and sesh and em 
broidery.. In no way could such 8 peo 
ple better express their honor of the goda, 
The eagle-headed figure is not Nisroch 
(who is more generally represented kneel- 
inz); but thie and the winged human figures 
are probably nothing. buat the attendant 
guardian spirits called Nattigand Ustur. They 
correspond rather to the winged and haman- 
headed living créatures of Ezechiel 1, and x 
than to the great eagle of Ezechiel rxti ; the 
other two creatures with the head of a lion and 
a bull being the Assyrian Mirgalls and Kirud. 
A tote ‘on one or two Assyrian words is not 
very #ecurate. Mr. Merrill fmagives the 
Hebrew 6t ts always used in a bad seuse, as of 
tottering He forgets that it te aued of Bars 
or frames for traneporting objects, and eepe 
cially applicable toe movabdle throne or sedan. 
His réfsrences ‘to Schréder appear elmost 
disingenuous and asém to maltiply a single 
other instance f the ete.of the word into five, 
A third instance which he refars to mimétet Bet 


— — 


— —— 


Saige! dite A complete list of the 
Assyrian sisbs and bricks tn this country te of 
no great importance ; bat, if he desires it; he 


Board of this city (both’ of Shalmanceer, if we 
60. act forget); and a fragment of @ elab that 
belonged to the late Dr. Gorham. D. Albott. 
Their dimeosions are not. worth our space. It 
mey be of iuterest to add thet, on bis autbor- 
ity, Prof. G. A. F. Ven Rhbyn, of this city, ts 
the best Assyrian scholar fp the country. 


ooee The most popular novel of the week will 
be 4 ferfiet Adonis (G, W. Carleton & Co,), bv 
the author of “ Rutledge ” (Mrs. Miriam Cotes 
Harris, of this city). Mrs, Coles’s novels are 
thoroughly interesting, but no living wiiter 
of fiction seems more studiously to avoid evil 
or ¢illy sensationalism. In this book the 
herotne marries, out of kininess, 8 man who 
deeply loves ber, and their life is quiet.and on 
the who'e happy, although she cannot retarn 
his affection in degree. Afterwardappears Feliz 
Varian, who gradually comes to love the wife, 
who at beart retarns bis passion. There ts no 
impropriety, however; and while the husband 
ultimately dies, Mr. Varian is not elluwed to 
succeed him for six yeare—certainly a decent 
period of d-lay. it frequently happens 
that an fndifferent book ts given readers by 
the prestige of ite author’s name; but ft is tess 
common for an anonymous book to win pop- 
larity and then to turn out to be the work of 
an epproved hand. This has been the case 
with Mr, Justin McCarthy's excellent novel, 
faul Musie, which has now been scknowl 
edged by thé sathor. It is issiéd fo America 
for the first time by Sheldon & Co., Mr. Mc- 
Carthy's publishers. Hurd & Houghton 
have publiched the fourth snnual edition, re- 
vised for 1875, of their most admirable. Setchd 
Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe,——— 
James R. Osgood & Co, have added to their 
bundsome and exoclient * Saunterers’ Series” 
The Wreck of the Chancellor, by Jules Verne, 
translated by the competent hand of Mr. 
George M. Towle.———The contents of the 
tenth volame of Mr. Rossiter Johnson's “Little 
Classics,” Catidhood (James R. Osgood & Co.), 
are “A Dog of Fianders,’’ by Louisa de la 
Ramé; “The King of the Golden :River,”” by 
Ruskin ; “The Lady of Shelott,” by Elizabeth 
Staart Phelps (which, as our readers will re- 
member, first appeared in the colamnps of this 
jonrnal); “ Marjorie Fleming,” by Dr. Brown ; 
**Little Jakev,'’ by Mrs. 8. H. De Kroyft; 
“The Lost Child,” by Henry Kingsley ; * Gcod 
Gracious and the Forget-me not,” by John 
“A Faded “Leaf of ——— by Ronee 


—5* 
Lurding Davis; and “A Child’s Dreew of s 
Seer,” by Dickens. 
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BNEW PUBLICATIONS, — 
NEW BOOKS. 


OUB KING AND SAVIOUR; of, The Story of 
eur Lord's Life ev Barth, in which tts great events 
are arrayed in their probable chronological order and 
so set forth as to make their reality and meaning clear 
to the understandings and attractive to the tmagina- 
tions and hearta of YOUNG PEOPLE AND GEN- 
ERAL READERS. By Daniel Wise,.D.D. & Ulus- 
trations. l2mo, $2.0 

BINNEYS THEOLOGICAL COMPEND 

proved. Qontaining a Synopsis of the Evidences, 

os, Morals, and Insticoations of Christianity. 
Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, 
and Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney and 
Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D. i6mo. Price® cents. This 
is a new and greatly improved edition of a very suo 
eessful work, of which more than thirty-@ve thou 
sand copies have been issued. 

LOVE ENTORONED : or, Bseays on Evangel. 
feal Perfection, By Rev. Danie! Steele, D.D. i2mo, 
$1. We doubt not that all classes of thinkers 
among us will be giad to hear and read the atter- 
ances of Dr. Steele on the important topie be dis- 
cusses. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


Ne. 805 Broadway. New Vork. 
Ready tals day, . 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


| FOR THE 


VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Revised to April, 1875. With Mage. 
In one volume, Mmo. Roan, flexible, $3. 
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The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 





WEW BOOKS. 
MACREAPY'S REMINISCENCES. Eatted by 


OF) By Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE....,,. » 4% 
EGYPTIAN SEPULCHERS AND 8YRIAN 
SHRINES. By Lady STRANGFORD.......... 200 
MISS YONGE’R LIFE OF BISHOP PATTE- 
BOM. BONS .. cece .csccccscccccece secscscce oo | 5H 
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THE Mi ‘= NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound tn Paper, Guo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


Our Department. Ly KATHARINE Kimo. 50 cents, 
Alice Lorraine. By B.D. BLackuons. Scents. . 
Mr. Vanghan's Hotr. By FRawe Lee Bewenicr. $1. 
Safely Married. By the By the Author of “ Caste,” “Colonel! 


Pender etal reece ie 
The Shaws of Wie and his Brother. By Mrs. 
Love’s Victory. By B. L. FARJEON. % cents. 
The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mre. Horry. Scents. 
— Tes Rta Eta sins ot“ 
The Maid of EMleena,ete. By WM. BLACK. Sdcente. 
A Strange World. By Miss BRappon. % cents. 
Old My@dleton’s Money. By Many ©. Har. scents. 

e@” Haaren & BRoruenrs wil send either| of the 
above works by mall, postage prepaid, to try of the 
Dnttal Suctes or Ounala, on reveigt af tn — 
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GEOLOGIOAL ‘EOLD... beso} 


TT AS LE 8 Ot Soe 
By Prof. JAMES D: DANA, LL.D.” 


* tipi ited es SESE cst ok te 
Wises, Blakeman, eman, Taylor & Co., 





138.0na so me Street, New York. 


“Will's Essays 00 iio 


| Svo, $2.50. ie 


“ Considering both the in- 
tensity and. the direction. of 
theapprehenstons of he theo- 
lagical world at present, how 
terrifiel men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sct- 
ence headlong trto a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tuin sense of relief irhen ¢t t8 
found that, a0 far Srom shut- 
ting the door of ‘hope on au 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positére modes of thought tn 
this generation ‘closes ‘hia 
speculative work tn thetworld 
with (such) propos'tions.” 

—Fortnightly Review. 
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MITCHELL’S 
New Outline Maps 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Seven Maps in 9 set, on rollers. Seed for descrip- 
tvec'rcular. Now isthe time fur every school in the 
United States to secure GOUD Maps at low prices. 

SMALL SERI BS, with names....... $10 Per Set. 

LARGE SERLES, without names... .8:20 Pet Bet. 





Now READY, 

A NEW WALL MAP OF 
CONNECTICUT, 
83x68 Inches. Price $5. 

J. 1. BUTLER & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$100 Reward! 
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Recent New — * 


Historical Collections of Louisiana 
and Fiorida. 
By Col. B. F, French, 1 vul. 8vo, % 
The History of Suiittoriand. 
By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. I2mo, $1.75. 
A Free Lance in’ the: Field of ‘Life. 
and Letters, 
By Prof. W.C. Wilkinson. 1 vol. 1?mo. $1.50. 
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Advance orders for over 75,000 copies 


of “BRIGHTEST AND ost” have 
been récetved up GHTES 19th. We feel 


assured that “BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
ae to be the most Boda Ox of all 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
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PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE, 


“Tried and Proved.” 
BO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONCS OF LOVE 


for the Sabbath-school. 


SONCS OF LOVE 
— 
BY H. R. PALMER. 


Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed, postpaid, upen re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, by the Publishers, 
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_ CENOUNNATH, 0, 





New Sunday-school Music Book | 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 
euthor of “Pune DiamNonps,” “ Scnoot Carmes,’ 
* LMPERIAL,” ete, 


} An entirely new coll ction of Sunday-school Songs 
by this favorite writer, whose * Pure Diamends” 
a sale of nearly 


bas reached 
HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


If you wish 8 collection of new gems for your 
dunt fa © examine “ JOY FU!. 
SONGS.” , 


Price 85 Cents; §3.60 per Dozen. 
Sample copy omatied on receipt of Bocents. Bold by 
most Book and Music Dealers. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pab’s, 
CLEVELAND, o. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 
., Over 46,000 Made and Sold. 


have been before the public for 
years and still maintain their excellence 
I as the Standard Pianos of America. 
The Prices of these instruments are as low as the 
a ‘use of first-class materials and workmanship 
allow. 
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“SAVOWAROLA. 

. {| Sr cans ocanie || § | } 
SavowsRoLs !—Martyr of the Lord! . 
Whose great heart-ery pierced through San 

Mareo’s wails, 


Felling, flame-pointed, Mie a blazing sword, 
On Florence, reveling in her banquet halle— 


In bis deep life of rapture gad of pain, 
In days of trlamph misery, 

Within his convent — Soll heat add rain, 
A damask rose-tree cherished tenderly. 


Nor that alone: the children he loved well, 
Whom with his fervent soul he taught to 
sing, 
A ‘flock .of snow-white birds, whose voices 
dwell 
And make with joy the great Duomo ring. 


Monk of Ferrara! centuriés ago, 
False to the creed of man, but true to Goa, 
Thy burning heart was quenched beneath the 
| flow e 
Of Arno, subject to the Pontiff’s nod. 


Whether a blood-red crucifix on high, : 
Above the Apulian mountains burst in flame, 
In sad fulfillment of thy 
Ere Florence fell beneath her load of shame, 


We know not; but the glory of thy fame 
Not all the lords of Florence can gainsay, 
Nor the enduring record of thy name 
Can all the waves of Arno wash away. 
—r n — ——— — 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
OLD ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 


BY MNS. A. M. DIAZ 


1 REMEMBER how w proud we used to be of 
our poet, John G. Whittier, and of our 
writer, Lydia Maria Child. I remember 
how we exulted when now and then a 
bugle-blast from the first compelled some 
learned ‘‘ opposer” to declare that that 
man Whittier did write wonderful poetry! 
And as for “Mrs, Child’s Appeal,” that 
was the principal tract used by Abolition- 
ists for converting the heathen of a country 
in which thrée millions of people were pre- 
vented by the laws from — to read 
the Bible. 

Now and then a shot from some Anti- 
slavery gun would bring down game of 
high degree. An event of this kind caused 
the whole Anti-slavery host to rejoice, 
There are numbers ‘who can feeall dis- 
tinctly the sensation created in our ranks 
when a certain individual, possessed of 
ample means and belonging to one of the 
country’s ‘“‘first families,” announced bis 
belief in Abolitionism and his intention of 
advocating its principles. This person, 
whom we will call Mr, X, served the cause 
with tongue and pen and purse. As an 
agent of the Anti-slavery Society he at- 
tended county meetings, town meetings, 
and numberless little schoolhouse gather- 
ings in remote country villages, where, of 
course, he was always hospitably enter- 
tained by the faithful few or the faithful 
one, as the case might be. The food on 
which some of those villagers managed to 
subsist astonished Mr. X beyond measure. 
He said once to a friend of his: “ Why, 
they actually called ‘beans’ the dinner!’ 
At one time he “put up” with a woman 
who helped support the family by braiding 
straw. -In the course of conversation, this 
woman looked up from her work, and in a 
simple, quiet kind of way, said to him: 
** And what does Sister X do for a liv- 
ing?” Mr. X, concealing his mirth by his 
gravity, answered that Sister X, had all 
she could do in attending to the care of her 
family. 

Mr. X, being an Anti-slavery lectufer, 
was accorded by us a place in our Olympus, 
and the days when he visited P—— were 


irregular intervals, county meetings and 
other Anti-slavery occasions, which drew 
speakers from abroad. Ah! those were 
the times when the gods entered and glori- 
fied our own dwelling-houses; and, when, 
consequently, ecstatic bliss wes our por- 
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round; for nobody bétter relished a joke 
or hed a keener sense of humor than those 
men known to the world as stern, unyleld- 


trated on a crowd of New England Aboli- 
tioniats a mammoth practical joke, where- 
by many of them experienced discomfort, 
It should be stated that this joke was 
not intentional. It was on the occasion 
of yearly meeting in New York City 
of the “American Anti-slavery Soci- 
At this meeting a question of 
importance was to be decided and 
great efforts were made by Mr. Jobu 
A. Collins to secure a large delegation 
from New England. For accomplishing 
his object in matters of this kind and for 
drawing money from an audience Mr. 
Collins had no equal. On_ the occasion 
specified he visited all our |:"incipal towns, 
and so influenced his audiences that every 
man and woman present was made to feel 
that his or her presenct in New York was 
of vital importance to the cause and that 
to New York he or she must go. When 
the time drew near, so effectual had proved 
Mr. O.'s eloquence that it was found 
necessary to charter a steamboat. A 
journey to New York in those days was 
not the commonplace event it is now. 
Indeed, it was not! Railway care were to 
many of us new, and mysterious, and fear- 
ful, and enrapturing; end to us novices 
there was something weirdly and awfully 
impressive about the huge steamboat, 
grinding its way through the dark waters 
of the Sound in the dead hours of the 
night, with only the silent stars looking 
down ornow and then the redeye of a 
lighthouse watching us at a distance. 
Sleep? What! sleep away those eventful 
bours! Impossible! No; forsaking the 
doubtful comfort of the ladies’ cabin and 
the glittering splendors of the ‘‘ saloon,” 
Wwesat or walked on deck till peep of 
dawn, after which time,as objects upon 
either side were revealed and explained to 
us, we “sensed” the situation and-reiterated 
to ourselves that it was no vain illusion, 
but that, wide awake.and in full posses- 
sion of our faculties, we were actually ap- 
proaching the renowned City of New 
York! 

Mr. Collins had taken the precaution 
some time before to speak to a certain 
Abolitionist, named Roswell Goss, proprie- 
tor of a Graham boarding-house in New 
York, telling him there was a company of 
New England delegates coming to the 
annual meeting, and engaging him to re- 
ceive them at specified moderate rates. 
Now Mr. Goss had accommodations for a 
company, but not for an army. (This was a 
case in which the landlord had reckoned 
without his host.) In the morning, there- 
fore, when we had been counted and the 
figures sent up, word came back that he 
could take only a mere fraction of our 
whole number, and that where the rest 
were to go he knew not. No more did we. 
Inthese days the simple way out of such 
a difficulty would be for the unaccommo- 
dated to find another boarding-house. But 
it must be remembered that at that time 
New York boarding-houses would not re- 
ceive Abolitionists. Besides, very few of 
us but would have been lost in that Babel. 
Though virtuous and amiable, we were, the 
most of us, untraveled, unsophisticated, 
and probably about as verdant-looking a 
crowd as ever stormed the gates or wharves . 
of acity. But, such as we were, there we 
were, alongside, ready for action. It was 
eight o’clock in the morning. We had 
been ap’all night; we were tired, hungry, 
and knew not where to get a mouthful of 
food. Still was our happiness not dimin- 
ished, but rather added unto, by so un- 
precedented an uncertainty. Mr. Collins 
and others made great efforts to obtein- 
some place where we might, at least, find 
shelter, and late in the forenoon got con- 
sent from the owner of a certain building, 
called St..Jobn’s Hall, for us to occupy 
that until we could be otherwise bestowed. 
The name brings up before me a bare, un- 
attractive room or hall, with long pine - 
tables running lengthwise, on which were 





get, at wide intervals, dishes of hominy 







Ce dll 


. struct partitions from the most available 


trom Mr. Roswell Goa's Grabam boarding 
house. We breakfasied on these, and.after | 
breakfast went up into an ex ethic 
loft. 1 have a dim remembrance. of .seeing 
groups of people sitting here and there upon | 
their trunks or on the floor, and of pariiy- 
successful attempts being made to con- 


portions of our wardrobes. I think the plan 
was to provide us with mattresses, witha 
view to our spending the night there, and 
that the owner,though not an Abolitionist, 
was inclined to let us have the benefit of 
his ideas of justice. Late in the afternoon, 
bowever, this gentleman sent us word that 
incendiary messages had reached him, and 
that we must leave immediately or the 
building would be burned over our heads. 
Acting upon this hint, we repacked our 
trunks, put on our things, and went down. 
In front of the building stood drays ready 
to receive our baggage, while the sidewalks 
on either side were crowded with a motly 
throng, all eager to see with their own eyes 
live specimey.s of the genus Abolitionist. 
Some of these made the remark: “ Why! 
there’s some quite good-looking women 
amongst ‘em !” 

I believe that in our party we each select. 
ed from our trunks needful articles of ap- 
parel, deposited them in a large-sized band- 
box, and stored the trunks (perhaps at Mr. 
Goss’s). The bandbox was carried by a tall 
gentleman, and ino all his wanderings this 
tall gentleman and large bandbox were one 
and inseparable, A Boston member of our 
party said afterward, in rhyming our ad- 
ventures : 

* And —— — too was there, a mighty bandbox bear- 
ing, 


Whose antique shape and ponderous size set all the 
people staring.” 


In those days valises and traveling-bags 
were almost unknown. The next thing to 
a trunk wasa bandbox, andthe next thing 
to a bandbox wasa bundle. I cannot un- 
derstand our carrying trunks at all, unless 
it was that the magnitude ofthe journey 
seemed to demand the pomp and circum- 
stance of baggage. I remember how the 
importance of adequate preparation .op- 
pressed my mind, and that under this press- 
ure Lbastened to the neighborhood “ store,’ 
where in the corner allotted for dry goods 
i bought calico’sprigged with red leaves on 
a light-yellow ground, This. calico, trans- 
formed into a gown, was .packed into a 
trunk and without doubt .made_ part of 
the eontents of the ‘‘ mighty bandbox” | 
which was borne by the tall gentleman in 
our retreat from St. John’s. 

T don’t know what became of the rest of 
the fugitives that night—only that mat- 
tresses were said to have covered every 
floor. of Mr. Goss’s Grabam boarding- 
house; but our own little band bad a most 
interesting experience in trying to finda 
shelter, Evening approached and we bad 
not found one. When it became too dark 
to read the door-plates, we went close up 
and felt at the letters, to find if they spelled 
“boarding.” We younger ones enjoyed 
the situation immensely. Had we not come 
to New York and were we not baving ad- 
ventures? But Uncle S., a dear, moderate, 
prudent man, was astounded at our levity. 
“ Girls!girls!” he would say, in impress- 
ive tones, “do you realize that we are 
strangers in a strange city, witbout a roof 
to cover us, and that nobody may be will- 
ing to take us in?” Realize? To be sure 
we did. Ali this was what made the situ- 
ation. Nowhere to go! What larks! 
What larks! So the darker the prospect 
became and the evening and his forebod- 
ings the more intense was our enjoyment, 
which, however, we took care to express 
only by secret nudges, pokes, and whispers. 

Yet even we were almost too tired to 


stand straight and fearfully bungry—that | 


hominy bad not proved a stay-by; and 
when, at last, after experiencing many re- 
fusals, we found a. woman who consented 
“to receive us, it wag with unmixed delight 
that we laid off our things, sank into the 
offered chairs,and smelled the nice supper 
cooking below. But—‘‘there’s many a 


slip!” How that woman discovered we 
were Abolitionisis we knew not. Perbaps 
she received a hint from some keen-eyed 
bosrder, whe surmised, from our babil- 
iments avd demeanor, that we were not of 
the world’s people. At any rate, the erime 


Abolitionists to stay in her house they. 
would leave in a body... Expostulation.and 
entreaty were alike ineffectual. We re- 
arrayed ourselyes, and. with sad reluc- 
tance took up. our line of march Argentina | 
dwelling of savory odors, 

I remember dimly.that after our expal- 
sion. came a protracted fumbling ——x 
plates, and that when we were 

sink with weariness.a tenth-rate Ren Aa 
bouge keeper took us in and no questions 
asked. The place was uncleanly and per- 
haps ranked not so high ag I have set it. | 
Ravenous as we were, eating with our eyes 


open was almost impossible. I recollect tbat 


there were two or three beds in one.cham- 
ber, and that, for reasons which seemed to 
watrant such a proceeding, we lay down 
in full dress upon the outermost coverings. 

We were awakened early in the morning 
by the tantalizing odors of. coffee and 
broiled mackerel. Tantalizing, because.we 
were not only half-famished, but'the greater 


- part of us—Grahamiles, Said one of these 


unto her mate: ‘‘ We are in extremity. 
Let’s break over.” Said her.mate: “ I.must. 
I will.” And break over they did, under 
fire of reproaches and exclamations from 
the one faithful disciple whom not savory 
odors nor gaunt hunger itself could make 
swerve from her allegiance. 

And I don’t remember any more, except 
that in that early morning we sailed. over 
the sea in a steamboat to ‘‘do” Brooklyn, 
and that Brooklyn astonished us, by .its 
wealth of beautiful trees, 

If it be asked what was the mighty issue 
which called forth so mighty a demonstra- 
tion and in what way it affected the goings- 
on of the universe, the answer should be 
that the issue then at stake was of too 
momentous a character to be introduced 
and explained in a light, sketchy, touch- 
and-go article like this. That it-really did 
affect the goings-on of the universe I think 
may be said io sober:-earnest,; for it was a 
part of the great. Anti-slavery movement, 
the results of which will extend inte the 
very far-disiant future, Travelere tell us that 
the watersof the Nile baye so marked an 
individuality and are swept onward.to the 
sea with so tremendous a force as to affect 
the character of the sea itself and that 
miles and miles out their presence is still 
perceptible. How enduring must be.the 
influence of a movement which fired the 
zeal of so many noble souls and kept it on 
fire for so many years—a movement which, 
ever widening and deepening in its course, 
was characterized by and was constantly 
drawing to itself ournest thought, self- 
-renunciation,.and upflinching devotion to 
principle. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tam LNDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum. named in. ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, posiage paid. * 
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Tan Ixperunpent the present year w ev- 


“Geavor to maintain thé high position which it 


has held in the past. In fts literary columns 
“ft depends upon ite well-known ‘corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
) World; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Edueation, Ag- 
Ticulture, and Commercia] and Financial affairs 
“are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
“Tience ; its fall and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts ‘are made te fdrnish 
prompt and able Mterary reviews; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers, 

_ We are determined thatno subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat value 
for the money paid as a Subscriver to Tue InvE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tus INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 

Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rales given below. 

13 From subscriptions alreatly paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only torty · 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest.and most perfect engravings cver 
executed in this country) from V. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his QGab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these nien, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, pane in advance, postage paid, 
— ⸗ $3 45 

Renewal of an Old — — 2 rears, tin 

advance, postag 
— eaes elle rare Aree 640 
AUTHORS of the U! UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 
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Laren Cooke, Ka, HOFFMAN, PREscore, 
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—— WELL, KER, he oe — 
GHER, a Coasume HAtemcn Water, Gasna- 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable 


seriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
soribers for THE — —— following 


A —— of an Old Subscription {oF tire * 
in postage 
——— ⸗ 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by ‘21 Inches, 


This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oll painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTSR (the worid- 
renowned 


yaluable to present to our subscribers. » ‘The painting 

is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
_for us im all itavaried exceilences by the ebromo- 
lithographic 
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Tis pidturehas wishyegiesnmndts genatine of 
painting and looks as well us many paintings whieh 
sell for $25 to $00, or even more. We were GIVE iT 
AWAY on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, “and Toor, in adver advance, postage paid 
The sung wach unmousted) i. nae * 
i —— gy aera ex 
——— ——— —— 370 
CHARLES §' SUMNER. 
Size 14 bs 18 Inches. 


The and Dye the. great Steel el PER 

Charies — by t + yet toh, fe * 
eted and ready * Geite 
ill please 


oan ‘have. this. i d * —— 
en: wor 0: se 
us eof one new subscriber, with 13.78 


the seri 
which —* —— or b renewing their sub- 
f and sendin: 


‘or one yeur ( arrears 
us the same amour. or for’ — —— renewal — 
in advance, or for two.n 


bs in advance. This new and t p52 gt 
alone it THe InDEPEND ty * 


from to cio, as similar engravings usually 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


p Size 14 by 18 Inches, 

Mr. Ritchie has — for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel BE of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi “9 oil} send i of these 
fine works of art-to bers f ‘or THE INDEPEND- 
ENT i the hae terms 

in advance, 
paid, ineidaing Both ath of the the above . $3.20 


EDWIN M.S STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel eqns tpene plate 
made pes . Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lin s Cabinet—Bawin M, Stanton. ‘The Sek 
san — pe am of one of ‘the most conspicu- 
ous characters of 0} Rebellion and ts bey 
more and more val unable. We will present it 

scribers for ‘THE ENDENT on the fo x s 
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1 Subseriber, one year, in ad 
paid, includéng the above Phgraving., posted? 5 20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SLX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
AB AM LINCOLN, 


This book is a faithrai and graphic narrative ot oe the 
scenes, events, and akan oaien which trans: 
within the cognizance of its author, while residi 
the White House, engaged — his famous — 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We wi 
this book to s —— or TEE INDEPENDBRT 01 on 
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THE GREAT N£ED OF THE SOUTH. 


Whex Judge Emmons, of the United 
Btates Circuit Court of Tennessee, in his 
charge to the grand jury, some weeks ago, 
Geecribed a condition onder which the 
whole populstion of a section sympathized 
with murderers, and thus practically an- 
pulled all laws forbidding outrages againet 
property end life,we characterized such 
astate of things as barbaram. We su)- 
pose be re‘erred principally to the condi- 
tion of white men. But this is not all nor 
the worst part of the evil in large portions 
ef the South. If the white man is bar- 
Ddarous toa large extent. the black is bar- 
barous to a greiter extent, and as yet we 
can hardly see the beginning of a remedy, 

The frightful fact stares us in the face 
on every side that the great bulk of the 
Negroes in the Gulf States have no eduta- 
tion, no religion, and noconscience. They 
bave what passes for religion, but no pre- 
tense of education or conscience. They 
bave churches in abundunce, excited'sing- 
fag and shouting; but no religion in the 
sense in which we uszthe word. We mean 
no abstement of our words. The Gulf 
States are filled with colored Baptist and’ 
Methodist churches in which drunkenness, 
theft, and whoredom are no bars to ac- 
ceptable membership and communion. We 
bave in our own land—not on heathen 
sborea, but in these U.ited States—millions 
of citizens—Protestunts we call them— 
whose character is as little effected by their 
lacquer of religion as that of the Sicilian 
bandits, who murder a traveler with a 
praver to the Virgin. 

Those who are trying to Christianize the 
Negroes of the South see th's most cleaily, 
end we most earnes:ly wish that every 
Coristian iv our jan’ eould see the evil and 
the veceasity of correcting it, There has 
just-veen beld in Atlanta, Ge., a convention 
ef the missionaries and tcachers working 
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laborers came from Tennessee, trom South 
Carolina, from all the Gulf States, te tell 
what they bud seen and what they felt to 
be the need of the hour. A correspondent 
writes: “For three nights and two days, 
of ten hours’ seasion each day, did these 
missionaries pour forth their knowledge of | 
this great, strange mission field. 1 could 
liken it to nothing but a river, deep and 
broad and foul; with occasional sweet and 
clear tributaries emptied into it. They 
were all exhorted to tell the bottom truth 
of their experience and opinions as to the 
Southern situation; and hence the turbid 
stream. Every heart was full and over- 
flowing with the burden of the great work 
to be done.” 

The testimony on these topics of such 
men cannot fail to have great weight. 
Stated in general terms and without refer- 
ence to special plans of work, the following 
are some of their opinions: Ten years of 
freedom has only begun to break through 
at a few points Into the’ terriblé moral and 
intellectual darkness. Gross darkness and 
the lowest forms of vice and sin are well 
nigh universal, While a few, blessed with 
exotic missionary schools and churches, are 
rising in morals and generai culture, the 
many, without these helps, taking advan- 
tage of the large liberty freedom brought, 
are going backward. Especially is this 
true inthe Guif States. The hardship of 
slavery drove the people to God, while the 
sweets of liberty allureéd them to indulg- 
ence, Having little assistance from any 
source, they became an easy pfey to tempt- 
ation. Their religion does not protect 
them. The doctrines of Christianity come 
to the heathen as something new and fresh, 
and for this reason have an immense added 
power to reform the life and reclaim the 
people, The novelty alove is startling. 
But among the freedmen we have no such 
help. The story of the Cross is an old 
story to them. The Cross and their vices 
have lived together in their thoughts and 
hearts for generations, and it is next to im- 
possible to disindge sither. They practice 
their religion and their vices together, the 
one about as mach as the other. If they 
had never heard of the wonderful doctrines 
of the Christian religion, these would be 
more a power than now to overthrow their 
inherited vices. 

Does this picture, as drawn by the most 


observers, seem black? It is very black, 
and were hopeless if we could uot believe 
that the hearts of Christian people at the 
North will be opened to do vastly more 
than they now do to plant at the Souths 
Christianity that shal! include morality. 
We must trent the muss of Southern col- 
ored churches as hideous travesties of 
Christianity and overthrow and replace 
them. ‘They must be reformed from with. 
out, by planting true churches, whose chief 
“test shall be obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandmeota The conference at Atlanta 
agreed that the Negro does not need col- 
lege education; but that the work of the 
valued institutions at the South must 
for a long time to come be mainly that 
of fitting common-school teachers and giv- 
ing theological instruction. This is wise, and 
about all that most of our missionary asso- 
ciations can yet attempt, But, it our North- 
erp churches, which sre now doing some 
good work for the Negro, began to appre- 
bend the needs of the South, they would 
not only teach but preach to the ignorant 
masses. The would commission their hup- 
dreds of laborers al! over the South to start 
in every large town a church of Christian 
parity and honesty. We appeu! to the Con- 
gregationalis's, who are now doing more 
than any other religious body for the ele- 
vation of the Negro; to the Methodists, 
who almost equal. them in the ex- 
tent and seal of their labors; to 
the Presbyterians, the B pists, the Epls- 
copahans, who are all doing fat 100 little, 
that for the enlety of their native land, for 
the honor of that religion which is disgraced 
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| we have brought upon them, 
| this most maak wea —— 
| Obristian sympathies and fabore, ‘Will not | 


our religious papers, of various denomina- 
tions, persistently press home upon their 
readers the crying needs of an emancipated 
aad barbarous race? * 
— — 
HONORS TO EX-SENATOR situs’ 

Ex-Senator Scrurz bas ample reason to 
be satisfied with the honors paid to, him 
last Week by bis friends atd admirers in 
this city. On Tuesday evening a compli- 
mentary dinner was given to bim, at which 
‘Hon. William M. Evarts presided, making 
the opening sprech of the occasion. On 
the following eveoing the. Germans, by 
another banquet, testified their bigs 
esteem for their fel'ow-countryman. The 
ex-Senator, now a resident in this country 
for some twenty-five years, is one Of tlie |’ 
very best specimens of a naturalized 
citizen. Mr. Evarts simply uttered the 
univereall y-admitied truth when he said: 
“In looking sround among your native 
countrymen there are few that we should 
name that have been of greater credit or 
service to ua than you.” Joining tbe Re- 
publican. party as the enemy of slavery an} 
the friend of equal rights, acting with the 
party during the war, and elected to the 
Bennte as a Republican, he, nevertheless, 
failed to concur wich the ‘leaders of the 
party in all the reconstruction measures 
subsequently adopted, as well as their gen- 
eral policy in dealing witb theSouth. This 
placed bim in what he designates as an. 
‘independent postition,” which was neither 
R publienn nor Democratic in the party 
sense, but in which he claimed and ex · 
ercised the right tothink for himeslf aud 
act as he thought, 

Politically considered, this position 4s 
always to himself a dangerous one fora 
public man t« occupy. Io the great contest 
‘between offics-holders, on the one hand, and 
office-ssckers, on the other, he is likely to be 
shoved acide, because not suffl-iently flexi· 
ble to serve the selfish purposes of either 
‘class. The chances are that he will be a. 
failure so far as bis own politicn) success is 
concerned. Mr. Schurz is no exception to: 
thie remark. He is not precisely the man: 
that the mere placemen want, whether 
they be Democrats or Republicans, Politi- 
cally they cannot trust him, hecsuce they - 
cannot control him. The creed of his post- 
. tion te: Country and duty first, and party 
afterward. This makes a patriot, and 
with sufficient capacity a statesman, though 
it may make a poorpolitician. It ts far too 
elevated for the tricks: and low —* of 
mere partisanship. 

And yet, the ex-Senator;> though out of 
office, is by bo means an insigeificant and 
unimportant ‘character in” the politi~al 
futore, as his reeeptiod in this city Inst 
week indicates. There isa large class of. 
voters In this country, probably not less 
than half a million, for the most part bear- 
ing the Republican name, whose views are 
in the main best represented by Carl 
Schurz. He was right in saying that they 
are “ to-day strong enough to give the vic- 
tory to eimer party which they may deem 
deserving of it and on whose side they may 
unite.” The next presidential election will 
turn apon the attitude of these “ iIndepend- 
ent voters.” The placemen will pullarue 
to-their party, on both sides, asking no 
questions for conscience’ sake and going in 
for victory and spoils. Their position is 
already settled, while that of the independ- 
ent voter is for the present one of Observa- 
tion. 

We do not believe in the practicability 
or wisdom of a third organization to repre- 
sent this class..of voters, and bere we 
entirely dissent from what Mr. Schurz 
more thao binted at in bis speech. The | 
creation of a new party with any expecte- 
tion of succvss demands a combination-of 
circumstances that does net pow exist. 
The effort woul! be'a failure, and all the 
radvantaces gained thereby acerue to the 
Democraticparty. The Republicans shold 


| whom On: Schurz speaks and whose views 





be represenis will not enly see ne octasion 


adopt a policy that will make their party |’ 
“pot the least of two evils, "bat so clearly a || 


| positive politiea! blessing that the voters for | 


and certainly none 
to vote the ticket, but will give, 
— — — 
dearty support To quote ihe grapliic 
‘Murtration of Mr. Evarts, tn bis speech at 
the Schurz dinner, we say fratkly: “We 
would like to see a horse-race that deperds 
Upon the sp-éd of swift horses, and fot & 
horse-rece framed upon the question 
whether s horse | me'with ove leg can beat 
@ horse lame with both.” 


Let as have a sound horse, sound in 
both legs—that is to say, principles that 
rest upon the Constitution and are suited 
to the exigency of the time, “represented ‘by 
a candidate who is the choice not ‘merely 
of office-holdera, but of the great body of 
those who have been accustomed to vote 
with the Repub'ican party. This will bring 
out its whole strength and regain the larger 
portion of these who for different reasons 
“bave become indifferent, if they have not 
been positively alienated. The best inter- 
ests of the country are to be served by con- 
tinuing this party in power, and its best in- 
teresis are to be served by correcting its 
mistekes. That it has made grievous mis- 
takes of policy it is folly to deny, and (het 
its power has been seriously weakened 
thereby was shown by the elections of last 
fall. These errors are not fatal, unless ren: 
“dered go by continuaoce. To suppose that 
the R: publican party can win at the next 
presdential election by mere patronage and 
strategy is wonderfully to miscalculate the 
chances of the race. I's leaders must take 
counsel of the “independent voters,” who 
do their own thinking, or they will moss 
likely succeed in actneving their own de 
feat. 

— — — 


OF MATERIALISH. 


For the theoretical tn intellect there vo 
daubt that the theory which would deduce 
mind from ‘matter is the most satisfactory. 
There is an nttraction in the thought of 
beginning with the barest rudiments of 
matter end tracing by simple mechanical 
laws the necessary unfolding of ‘higher 
forms, until at last hfe and nitad, faith, 
hope, and love are seen emerging ‘at the 
énd of the evolution. If thie were possibile, 
the Instinctive search for unity and “vom. 
pleteness would be satisfied and-the trietory 
of the universe might’ be given fa a set of 

To find the exact condition éf 
the universe at any'ti ne, past of future, It 
would only be necessary to substitute for it 
in our equations the particular Gam Goutres 
and read off the result. | 

This, however, fs only a beautifal dream 
of theoretical science. When confronted 
with the faets, even thouzhtful materislists 
‘are forced to admit that thé gulf between 
mind and matter ts impassable. The con- 
nection betwéen the two is purely empirieul 
not rational; and'no reason can be given 
why ‘each should ‘not exist-equally welt 
apart from the other. | Scientifically: we 
cannot affirm that the sow) <itists! apart 
from the body; but we have no ressdn 
whatever for affirming that it cannot soéx- 
tt. Du Bots Reymand, in his Letpzic aé- 
dress, insists not only that physics esunot 
pow explain mental phenomens, ‘but ‘that 
it never wiil be able to do 60. |‘ Prof. Tyn- 
Aall, in bis address upon’ tlie “Getentific 
‘Uses of the Imagm: tion,” sad also in tis 
Belfast ‘epeech, makes’ emphatically the 
same statement. Nut without a“ logical 
rup'are,” he ‘says, can’ We ‘pass from “one 
redim fo the other. -In the physical world 
the fandaménts! phenomenon ts! motion, 
and no effort can enable’ us to concetve' a 
vibration change itself into a feeling or a 

thought. As ‘Me: Spencer ‘says, “the et 
tempt on'y serves to make - — ‘Manifest 
the impossibility.” * we 

‘Now, what do these statements 88 
Taken In earnest, they ste a plain oonſcos· 
fon that the mental and materia] realms are 
| tpcommensurable—th»t materialism as sci- 
ence is impossible. Oaly by the introduc- 
“tion 6f “ logicn] raptures " inte our scien- 


' tifie reasoning does it ‘become possible to - 


“find in matter tlie promise dnd potency 
P of all things”; but when recent sna 
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ot, | tertorntnd: since they were tesued. We would | ‘»Jepens Broogs ead Diek, of the United 
Yt — ttate⸗ Oourt in Notth’ Carolina, in their re- 
'| Spestive charges réecntly given to craud jaries, 
} We us ⸗ take the grownd toast the criminal features of 
a carta aor ithe'Oivil Rights Law, passed at the last session 
t of Congress, are unconstitutional. They sre 

v9 tot thefe riven the ez- reporteé as basing this opinion on the general 
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uses f ‘pot Me In the province | doctrine ‘that “no law can “eciare that meu 
the spiritualist in attributing these two — * retains his faith tn “the | ¢ {e great ground for | aré-socially equal.” We ttiuk the optoton 
different ordess of phenomena to different | fact, however, although he cannot detect its eharfty erie A dbl teat thefr his- | much betser than the reason. There is tio 
subjects? method, because mental phenomena are at · | tory and e ‘examples from whieb they hive | aoubt that the items enumerated in the Cr 


copted. We mist not forget that this despised | Rights Law lie fully within the eompase-0f 
Pies tears in its blood and heart the ruln of | sate legislation, und thare should be nove as 
two huidred ‘yéars of slavery superadd a te | to the propri-ty of sach legislation by state 
—2** and fs ft to be imagined that this | authority. Theres! question is not whether 
prc hy ta he febilitt in ten years of freedom, | the matters nvo ved come within the purview 
ta "the midst of ‘great rivet ignorance | of any legisiation, but whetber the Constite- 
and shocking vices an enemies, with | tion of the United States gives Congress any 
almost no helping hand save @ few mission- | jarisdiction over them. ~ On this point Judges 
aries, co few thit there is not one in athod- | Brooke snd Dick agree with the deliverance 
send of the number needed? . It takes gen- |-of Judge Emmons, of Tenfessee, to which we 
erations to obliterate beathenibm, and twill re- | referred last week. A test case is already on 
quire ‘generations more to wipe out the moral | the dotket ‘for trial in this city, ‘which will 
degradation of slavery. Help for'them ts not | probably in the end go to the Supredie Court 
to come “by renianding them in‘o slavery”—'| of the United Stutes. 
as a distinguished dortor of divinity, lately 
said, in the presence of an ite city audience, Tus Supreme.Court of the United States, tn 
that heartily applauded t the suggestion ; but fn | deciding the North Louisiana Railroad case, 
the development of their moral and intellect. seid: , 
ual bature up to the point of a reasonatle |. \ pronerty whi expen 
self-con Be missionary work in the ort» $2 O90,00% torether wtitre” + Nal a 
South should be multiplied a thousand fold, 5* cave. Serve. aren of 2* oni cup 
Las aS & ' 
Ghd ‘the fipe® results or “it githeréd into Sap en & by the Geer porvens * —— 
ehurebes under an educated and pure minis- | sate fora much larger price, and the purchase 
try... We believe. thet this,,and not vulgar | money was retained by themselves. . 
polidesl remedies, necérsarybé those ay be, | 14 vapor Ibe wo claraccrine le acreement 
is the only bope of the Negro, and we may |'abyjoas purpose was to remive eomn-tition at 
add the greatest need of’ the nation, whdse | theisale: it wasa flacrant breach of tro-t on 
futare history will be dark. indeed, unless the 
barbarisms of the South, whit, and black, can 


‘The materialist replies: Iedmit al! that. | fected by physital conditions. The spiritaal- 
I cannot conesive how matter should de- | ist shows that the fact in do wise warrants 
velop mind; @ priori, I should sily that it | the ion, and then further shows the 
ie impossible, But, nevertheless, it does. | impossibility of bringing menial phenomena 
We know nothing of mind apart from the | under any material formuls. This i all 
body, and we know, too, that mental | that science can do, either foror against, 
activity is entirely dependent upop organic | There are depths of mystery ip our 
conditions, lo ordina-y sleep, and e% | nature upon which we can expect no light 
pecially ia: cases. of disease, we see how | from anything but our own. experience. 
intimate thisdependenceis: B»sides, mind | Upon the question of immortality neither 
and body perish together. Mental decay | materialist nor spiritualist can affirm any- 
goes vand in-band with poysical, and the | thing positive upon merely scientific 
grove remains forever grounds. The materialist caunot deny that 
the’ soul which here hes found in the 
body the necessary conditions of conscious 
life: may “fin? elkéwhere Other and better 
conditions which shall open to It's bigber 
and faller life. Thespiritualiat, on the other 
band, may feel entirely sure that it will be so, 
but upon the snle.basis of scientific facts 
he cannot. positively affirm it. His claim 
that the soul, as-eubstance, must necessarily 
continue to exist is precarious; and the 
claim that it must necessarily find the con- 
ditions of further development is stil] more 
a0, Science, so far as’ it goes, is favorable 
to the notion; but it does not go far and 
throws very little light upon that undis- 
covered country. That must be left to 
revelation and to faith. If the moral and 
affectionate nature demand another? life, or 
if there has come to us a voice assuring us 
1 of conscious existence beyond the grave, 
science has nothing to object; rather must | 
it.rejoice that that of which it caught dim 
glimpses is not a dream, but a glorious 
reality. 





Ry 
Sowaveler:eturos.” . 


The argument fn its simplest form is this: 
Me:..a} states are Conditiomed by physical 
a‘ 3 therefore, they are the product of 
vtguleal states. But when put in this form, a 
form,too,which contains the gist of the argu- 
ment, it requires no great penetration tosee 
hew inconciusive it is. No spiritualist (we 
de 10 abuse the word to its vulgar sense) 
wi). eta that the soul is at present inde- 
ye. sent of the body; and in this admission 
st] pe cases of dependence are accounted 
for. Aamit the interaction of soul and 
bed: sta It follows at once that the con- 
1 ot. of the organism muat be »p impor- 
aut factor of the mental processes. Poysi- 
ological investigation may do much. to 
specity the peculins nature or meusure of | 
this dependence; bat the lovical value of | 
a few facts is as greet ve that of many. 
But the admission of such tnteraction in 
no wise necessitates the sasumprion of the 
identity of bocy.and soul (One thing may 
well condition ap effect withem osing is 
sufficient cause. Heat condsucus chemical 
onion; but the cause of the 1/100 lo not the 
beat, but the chemical affinrty uf the atoms. 
Jo like manner, certam puvatonl conditions 
may well te the seressary conditions of 
certain mental phen-nmena: yai the latter 
arein no wise eava·o da ths former, but 
depend ppon the gvu!’s o:.vn proper nature. 
In truth, all the facte wwncerning the de 


the part of Llorne, and it, was a fraad in Ludel- 
ing, with knowledges of the trast Herve had 
undertaken, to p*isnade him to violate his in- 
structions end sacrifice Ane interests of hts 
constituents, . . . A it ts further n- 
Tus policy of the Roman Catholie Chareh dered, udged, and decreed tht the sale 


toward Ritnalism ha; been to declare some of ext EB ap —5* 3* ond pip asanciatea, 
an ea cation of the sheriff to them, ta- 
ite object-leesone and quite @ sumber of its gether withthe sheriff's dead to them. he de- 
doctrines useful as dacators to those, strug- | clered to be frandul ‘ntand void and be set 
gilng up to the the true faith, while asserting | aside aud eancel d,” ete, 
ite foundation to be laid on ultra Protestant-| who is this John T. Ludeling, charged lnét 
ground.. No matter how many ~sadles, flow- | winter by the Supreme Court of the United 
ers, censers, vestments,cruciiixes, banner:, and 


’ States with b exch of trust and a gross frand? 
acolytes the Ritualist may crowd around bis | te is.no lesa personave than the, ehief-jns- 
altar; no matier how mang times a sear be 


tiee of the Sspreme Court of Louisiana; who 
may go to confession, or how deeply be may 


ought to be promptly impeached and removed 

genuflect to the sacrament, he is to the Raman | pom office, yet w respect to whom no pro- 

Catholic ↄ mere Protestant until he.makes hi | ceedings have b-en taken by the legislature of 

obedience to the Roman Bee. Slie party, 90 | cieistate, His one emong the many tilns- 

far from being an integers! part of the Catholic | teuions showing the a ter de norslization 

Chureh, ie merely a branch of a breneb, anda | shich existe amorg public men in Louisiana, 

fa respect tothe resignation of Attorney-Gen- | somewkat insignificant one at that.; The He may be the right man in the right place for 

Williams ts bow an accomplished fact. | Ritualists, in. return, simply keep up a loud the purposes of corruption ; yét the admipfs- 

e President has — filled the'vacaney | whistling, and deelare the Roman Church us- tration of jaw In eneh hands ean hardly be any- 

by appointing ex-Judze Edwards Plertepont, | catholic—s mere modern sect, In fact. And thing bat » barlesque upon all ideas of justice, 

of this city, to the office; aud the Senate, at | here ts the London Church Times (Ritaailet) | 4 .tateof ect ty that tolerates such judzes ts 
the next session of Congress, will doubtless | calling Cardinal Manning 8, Protestant! 





Editorial Botes, 


Wait we referred to last week as a rnmor 





bat little better then barbarism. Chief-Justice 


@ePraeneme@ei Pear rtaenmnm 0 


pendence.of the «su! apon the body are 
ambiguous and .pablo of double explana- 
tion, and the cevicve muxt be determined by 
considaratione outside of the. facts them- 
selves, It 9 suff ient to polnt Sut that they 
are jqst as satisfactorily explained upon the 
spiritgalistic theory as ipon the material- 
istic view; waile the latter labers under 
a inass of diiicaities and even of contra- 
dictions. whech aeprives it of all scientific 


as promptly confirm thé appdintment. The 
selection fs fn all respects a good one and, 
with, e decided improvement ‘upon the past. 
Admitted to the ber in 1810; for five years 
thereafter enza<e@ fn the practice of law at 
Cotumbes, in Obit; removine to this city tn 
1846, where he bag recided for now néarly 
thirty years; for three years a judge of the 
Superior Court, as the successor of Chief-Just- 
fee Oakey; an eminent lawyer, of large ex- 
perience and umblemished character; a Dem- 
ocrat till the outbreak of the Rebel- 


“ With a creed not five sears old,"’ it exelaime, 
‘and with a steadily and ewiftly diminishing 
ratio of the population on its side, the Angio- 
Roman body, under its chief, now, as always, a 
mere Protestant, has anything bota bopeful 
prospect of future triumph.” Sublime brass! 


It is a more important question how to spell 
derretta (will the -partisane of berefta and 
bir tta pardon us?) than what is the willinery 
of the sects. The m st disgusting exhibition 


of folly and frippery that we have ecen is that 


well to grace the same bench, 





recent hittors. 


makes the g v:rnor ah antocrar. 


Lud: liog and ex-JudgeDurell would do very 


Tue picture which Mr. Charlies . Nordhof, ta 
his second Loufsiina letter, publiched in The 
Herald of th's city, draws of political machin- 
éry in that m· fated state explains many of the 
Strange things that have characterized its 
Tue recon*truction cons‘ita- 
tion of the stite, adopted in 1808, practically 
Ile has the 
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value. 

Here, however, it is possible. for the 
materialist to take the offensive again, and 
point out that this assumed interaction of 
coal and ‘body ts in itself an fn: possibility. 
How can two radically different things Act 
upoa each other? Is nots theory which 
adopts such a view condemned ai the very 
start? 

Thie ebjection Tests upon the venerable 
falsism that only like can act upon. like,a 
propo-itiur which is speechless when asked 
for ite authority. Io fact, all actioa'is in- 
explicable. We know it asa fact, bat we 
have not the slightest shadow of insight 
inte the method of the fact ielf. Our, 
familiarity with » given order of facts geo- 
erally leads us te suppose. that we under- 
stand it, er, at, least, te overlook ihe 
fathomless mystery which lies in it. 


atsolute appointment and removal of all the 
registrars of election and their aésistanis 
throuzhdnt tite entire state, of all the tax eol- 
lectors tm the state, of the metropclitan police 
in the city of New Orlca is, and a so the power 
to fill all vacancies in offi-e that may oecur in 
anv part of the stae. The decision of tle 
registrars of election ts by law mode final and 
evoclusive as to the right of any person te 
‘vote, The governor, wich his appofating and 
removing power, is himself the center of the 
whole system. Iils control over the purse and 
voice of the people presents a centralized gov- 
ernment burd'y exceeded by France in the 
days of the E:npire. The political party that 
has the governor of its side has the state, if ne 
‘chooses to use his power to perpetuste its 
ewe oto hopodepmetagn of 2 Care b ra'e. It is not sarprising thet both parties 
. . Stivul:l contend so sharply for this one ali-ab- 
Tw trustees of tlie American Congregation- | s0;bing office. Louisiana has been once re- 
al Union-beve decided to hold the publiganni- | constricted by Congress, and its constitution 
r are verary services of thet excelient instita fon | certainly needs another reeonstrection. Ne 
what we see iti The T¥ibune about the Indian | on Sabbath evening, May 16th, at the Chareh | governor can be safcly trusted with tbe powers 
Buresu. It has lately entered’ ons new GFH- | of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn. Rev. Dr. Sturre | that belong to this office in Louisiana, They 
sade and fs not éparing Of ‘its invectives. We hax sceepted an invitation to preach:se-rmon | make elections a farce rather thas the expres- 
aro po partisans of bis, Dut we think we know ‘closing year of tbe fist century in our nationhl — — 
tbat lodian affiirs bave never teen managed | history aud as various denominations, societies, | Tux Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
swith less corruption and fraad than they have | and tustitutidns are very properly renewing | has recently passed en sect im regard to cvpy- 
¢ and, if | been for the past few years, and we know that ‘the past abd noting the progress of events, it |-richts whtel provides’ that “tio immoral, or 
it were not 8 potion tr sort Of work, it | & would be difficult to discover e purer or | has been thought. proper: this year te.change | licentious, or irreligious, of treasonable, or 
would be easy” to show ‘that such a not op | More public servant than the Hon. | the anniversary exercises of the Union, which | seditious literary, scientific, or artistic work 


which has been made in the investiture of 
the Cardinal, repeated on a somewha: less gor- 
geous scale Jast week iu Boston, in cenferring 
the pallium on the new archbishop, C'othes 
are of some, account at a ball. They are}. 
what the ball is gotten up for. But religion, 
we had fondly supposed, lea matter of the 
heart, and not of the integument. A religion 
that makes mach of scariet and purple, and 
strange vestments and liveries and embroid- 
eries, ig not one that commends iisel! to 
American common sense. We do not prrson- 
ally biame Mr. McCloskey or Mr. Williams for 
not being more sensible than their eorcligion- 
ists; but if they are, they, must despise the 
gewgaw show of these entertulnments that are 


Non; then bec ‘ming an earnest support- 
er of the war; the fast friend of Pres 
ident Lineoln; a thoroughgoing Repnblican 
without being a professional politician; a 
marked sucoess in everything be has under- 
taken, the new Attorney-General gives the 
amplest promise that the office in his hands 
will be wisely and well administered. He ful- 
fille the statatory description of “a meet per 
son, learned in the law.” Two tnustitutions— 
Columbia College and Yale—have conferred on 
‘him the degree of ‘of laws, which tn his 
¢ase ia more fhan al “empty compliinent. ‘The 
President «ill néw have the legal advice not 
of a second-rate lawyer of en overzealous 
partisan, but of s distinguished jurist and wise 
statesman. We congr:tulate him and ‘the 
country upon the change. Mr. Pierrepont 
sill add strength to the Administration. 








Ww always take with a grain of allowance 





beset kinds of ca: tradictions. E. P. Smith. who ts at the head of that bureas. | hare bitberto been peculiar and ef bia, | shall be the“legitimate subject of such recis- 
Bom if ; — ——55 being The only new polit of attack to which we'dl- | social character, and make this an infor |*tratiot’o# copyright’ It will be rather dim- 
which —* acted he * low any weight is that introduced by Profesor presenting the historical reminiscences of the | cult, we Imagine, to decide just bo» all the 
can. ach and be.acted POP: DO229 | o 9, Marsh, ‘There: may be ueed of still fur- | nal denominatidn n° thie’oudtry. | tt-ms bere enumerated shall de determined, 
ean give the shatow of a reason whys lis ther safeguards, for Indian ‘contraetcrs are Q ater of better au'than Dr. Stor 22 shail detidé what is “im. 
activities should mot extend to maiter, and, proverbial villains ; bat there is also reason t Pou ce os wes Ay at E —ã— — 
Conversely? why the=neteity of) the-phys a eroumnaneee — 











aus po ihet e amplos of Prim, the sermon sutire 
Pretest, Man tht had stasis Gs | ab vpation sd oi hoot || qgoetetey immoral” or *i2Feliious ”? ” Iy-ts 
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*‘irreligions ” within the meaning of the stat-) 
ute if it denies the whole doctrine of any super-* 
natural religion? Is it so if it denies what ere 
usually called the doctrines of evangelical relig- 
ico? How far may the denial becarried without 
subjecting the work to the charge of being 

“frreligious"’? Is the “Descentof Man”’ by 
Darwin, which was copyrighted in Engiend, to 
be deemed “‘irreligious’’? The Canadian 
Parliament plainly onzht to pass another lew, 
as a supplement to this, carefully defining, at 
least, some of the terms used in the one already 
passed. The definition ought not to be left to 
the discretion of those who administer the 
law. A better thing would be to repeal this 
part of the law altogetber, and substitute 
therefor section 4952 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, which declares what 
publications may be entered for copyright, 
without any reference to the quality of their 
contents. This svoidsa great many difficul- 
ties that would otherwise arise, while it leaves 
the people to judge for themselves on the ques- 
tion of quality. 





In looking over the Directory of the treaty 
ports of Japan, published avnually at the 
Japan Gasette office, in Yokohama, we bave no- 
ticed the fact that the number of foreign res- 
idents increases steadily, T5kid, instead of a 
score or two of foreigners, among whom was 
one lady, in 1870, now (in 1875) has a popula- 
tion of 400 foreigners, including about eighty 
Jadiea, mostly English and American. During 
the last year Nagasaka has remained station- 
ary, having about 450 foreign residents; Kobé 
about the same number. Hakodate has about 
30; Niigate, Gor8. Yokohama is the New York 
of Japan. It has over a thousand residents, 
with a floating population about as large. In 
nationality the English outnumber all other 
foreigners put together. The Americans come 
next, then the French, Getmans, and [talians. 
About three thousand Chinese dwell in Japan. 
They are money brokers, compadores, shopkeep- 
ers, and merchants, and are successful rivals 
not only of the Japanese but even of foreigners. 
The large number of ladies and children in 
Japan, now mounting into hundreds, proves 
the fact that the old days, when only adven- 
turers, government officiela, and gunboats 
went to Japan, and when fortunes were made 
in a year or two, are past, and the days of per 
manent occupation, steady toil on the part of 
foreigners, and a settled political condition 
and a strong and united government in Japan 
have come. Wives and families make homes ; 
and already in the Sunrise Kingdom a race of 
boys end girls is springing up to whom both 
Japanese and English will be familiar tongues, 
and who, when grown up, will always feel a 
deep interest in the land of their birth and 
their youngest years. It is pleasant to an- 
mounce that with them grow apace Sunday- 
echools, churches, «ay schools, and most of 
the refining and ;ro ecting {nfluences of 
Christian civilisation ; so that, while the little 
ones may be in heathenism. they are not of it. 


A sOMEWHAT notable paper is that which was 
lately read by Dr. R. L. Stanton, of The Herald 
and Presbyter, before the Presbyterian Mipis- 
terial Association of Cincinnati, and printed 
by request of that body. Its occasion seems 
to have been the attacks made on the un. 
scriptual irregularity of lay preachers who are 
rashly saving men without ordination thereto. 
Dr. Stanton has a ‘rather fresh reply to the 
scriptural argument, to the effect that Provi- 
dence is to be consulted in the interpretation of 
the Bible. Thus Providence, speaking through 
science, has changed our understanding of the 
first chapter of Genesis and of the chronology 
of the creation. So, again, in the same way 
Providence and geology have proved that the 
Fall of Adam did not introduce death into the 
world. The Deluge bas in likemanner become 
providentially interpreted as not a universal 
flood. Equally Providence has corrected our 
interpretation of those passages which contra- 
dict the Copernican system of astronomy. So, 
again, Providence has largely modified the 
eurrent interpretations of prophecy, The 
point of bis illastration is this—and it is a 
good one—that it is ridiculous to press any 
&cripture to the point of forbidding such men 
as Messrs. Moody and Sankey to do the 
work of God, Providence rebukes such 
an interpretation. One passage in the 
paper ought to draw the hot fire of The Presby- 
ter. Dr. Stanton says: “ We have all sub- 
scribed to the Confession of Faith; . It is, 
therefore, hereay to dissent.from its teach- 
ings.”” And yet he says, “at the risk of being 
branded as a heretic,” that the truth of the 
passage in The Confession which asserts that 
“the Pope is that Anti-Christ, that man of sin 


and son of perdition,’’ ch, 25, sec. 6, must be 
determined by Providence and is open to 
doubt. And he adds: “Every Presby- 
terlan minister and ruling elder is bound 
solemnly to arear or affirm that the Pope is 
the ‘man of sin.” We think it te qlear that 


Standards. «© * 


Juer what « “ Liberal — we do 
gs tes — 
be both liberal and Christian ourselyes.. It is 
@ berd location to define and any definition 
will arouse critics. Only.cne thing seems to 
be cortain—that the Unitarians, or, at least, 
some Uniisrians, are Liberal Christians, which 
fact is vouched by the name of Dr. H. W. Bel- 
lows’s paper, But the Universaliste declare, 
through their Boston organ, that they are not 
Liberal Christians and do not wish to be connt- 
ed as such ifthe definition given in the Rev. 
Lyman_. Abbott’s “Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” is to be accepted. Mr. Abbott, 
speaking of the term, says : 

“ It embraces the Unitarians and the a ge 
alists and others who are connected 
organized sect, but who claim to accept 


tianity in a certain sense without —24 
— of what are ~~ 


ristian doctrines. The common grou 
upon which al Libersi Christiane agre is that 
anity is a life, not a creed.”’ 
The Unwwerealist protests that the immense 
majority of ayowed Universalists have no sym- 
pathy with such a statement. It believes 
stoutly in creed, as well as life, and accepts 
Christianity in something more than “‘s cer- 
tain sense,” which means no sense atall. It 
says: 

“ We are sure we speak the almost universal 
feeling and judgment of our people when we 
say that they regard the cogn 
Christian’ as or ES We sparn 


the name. Wespurn that prop- 
erly come under the name.” 


On thé other hand, The Liberal Christian ad- 
mits that the definition is ‘“‘a tolerably sensible 
statement.” This is another of the indica- 
tions that the Universalists are breaking away 
more and more from the alliance between 
themselves and the Unitarians. Ten years ago 
there would have been no such spurning of 
Unitarian affiliations. However it may be with 
the feelings of the other parties toward them, 
it is evident to any careful observer that to-flay 
the sentiments of the Universalists of this 
country are vastly more cordial toward the 
Evangelical churches than toward Unitarian- 
ism and that the breach with the latter is 
widening every day. 


Wuenr men begin to reason about the infinite 
they are apt to make blunders. Some people 
can’t distieguish an infinite from a big finite, 
and others imagine tbat the infinite and the 
‘finite have no common factors. Of the last 
sort isa writer in The Christian at Work, who 
sets out to enlighten us as to what God cannot 
do. Here are some of his theses: ‘‘God can- 
not change.” That depends on what is meant. 
Not in his natural attributes, certainly, but cer- 
taialy in his actions and dispositioas, for these 
he does change. “God cannot reason,’’ be- 
cause he knows everything. But men can 
reason from premise to conclusion about things 
they know already, and God can, for aught we 
ean see, honestly say: “Come, let us reason 
together.” “God cannot be angry.” ‘The 
Bible says he can and reason cays he ought to 
be. “God cannot do a wrong thing.” Then 
it is no credit to him to do the right thing. 
If philosophically he is shat up to the 
right, he is no free agent and has no moral 
character. “God cannot tell a falsehood.” 
He can, but he won’t. The only absolute im- 
possibility is of telling a falsehood and yet re- 
maining a holy God. “God cannot undo.” 
In the same sense that man can’t. He can 
and does undo infinitely more than man can. 
What has been he cannot undo by making it 
not to have been, just as man cannot. The 
limitations of God’s omnipotence must be con- 
sidered to be simply the limitations of the 
thinkable. We cannot think two and two to 
make five, and God cannot make them five. 
We cannot think mutual incdmpatibles com- 
patible. God cannot make them compatible. 
We cannot think benevolence wrong and 
malice right, and God cannot make them such. 


Prorssson Davip Swine was in college 
with Whitelaw Reid, and this is the way he 
speaks in The Alliance of his old classmate: 


** When the editor of The Tribune was in col- 
lege, about twenty years ono, he was the best 


specimen then in the Miami Untversity of the 
true student. He was k, clear, indus- 
trious, r To educate him- 
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THE INDEPENDENT: 











t student, working hard in 
the dry routine of regular labor, It is a better 
record than that of having been a literary, 


It is funny that it cannot remember. It was a 
Philadelphia project; and the last Assembly 
bat one, which met in Baltimore, voted, on the 
recommendation of ite centennial committee— 
a majority of whose fifteen members were from 
the Philadelphia Synod—to erect this very me- 
morial building, at a cost of $150,000. It was 
opposed by members who lived out of Phila- 
delphia and on reconsideration was defeated. 
The Presbyterian has a very short memory and 
we shall be surprised if it “has never said a 
word” in favor of the project. 


...-& correspondent wants to know how 
many Republicans are likely to be alive in the 
South when the Democrats are educated up to 
“live and let live”’ if Judge Emmons was right 
in his charge, quoted by us, to the grand jury 
of the U. 8, Circuit Court of Tennessee, The 
condition of things ‘described by Judge Em- 
mons we called barbariam. But we have con- 
siderable faith in the slow forces that conquer 
barbarism, and which we trust to in all mission 
work in heathen lands. The martyrs have not 
all suffered, we presume, in our own land. But 
our correspondent must remember that educa- 
tion bas the age in its favor and must prevail, 
while barbariem has God and the nation against 
it and must slowly yield. 

..“* Do assure *A*Convert,’” says © sender, 
from whom weare glad to hear, “that there 
are some people in the circle. Of your sub- | 
scribers who know how to take a joke, lest he | 
should, like Holmes, never hereafter dare to be 
‘as funny ashecan.’ The literalness of your 
numerous horrified correspondents is most 
amusing. Are they all of Scotch descent?” 
No; pure Yankees, we judge. But all Van- 
kees are not bright. We had begun to fear 
none were. ; 

.-Thé Rev. John Vaughan Lewie’s charge 
of ritualism made against John Wesley will be 
remembered, and now here is a writer gravely 
quoting the hymn book to prove that “the 
Methodists are probably the boldest in assert- 
ing the Romish doctrines of Transubstan- 
tiation and the Real Presence.” .Hymn 551 
contains the lines 

“To every faithful soul appear, 
And show Thy real presence here.” 

.. Professor Sumner said in his lecture on 
* American Politics ’’ before the Kent Club, in 
New Haven: “If we hed a Cæsar in Washing- 
ton, I would warrant him hie Brutus within a 
fortnight.” But the worst of it is that the 
enemy of the Republic does not take the form 
of a Cesar, but of a caucus, and a caucus can- 
not be disposed of with a dagger. It is easy 
to kill a tyrant, but it is difficult to strangle a 
political machine. 

.-+eThe Hon. Wm, D. Kelley has been visit- 
ing the South, and returns in tears that he vot- 
ed for the force legislation of Congress. He re- 
ports the condition of things in the South just 
what he had not believed and just what it 
ought to be on the eve of the centennial cele- 
bration. Judge Kelley's gifts of observation 
may be superior to his political perspicacity. 
If so, we are pleased. 

..Mr. J. B. T. Marsh, long the managing 
editor of The Advance, sailed last Saturday for 
Europe, in the serviee of the American Mission- 
ary Association. He bas.wongolden opinions 
in the service of The Advance, and the Mission- 
ary Association, which has secured bis serv- 
fees, as well as those of Dr. Patton, may be sus- 
pected of having designs on that paper. 

.... Phe Moravian Church has the. Apostol- 
fcal Succession, it is confident, and its claims 
are admitted by the reputed scholers of the 
Episcopal Church. Its descent it traces from 
the Slavonian branch of the Greek Church. 






















under Mr. Hammond, with great seriousness, 
Connettiont.—Middletown, Wesléyan Untvers- 
ity, quiet, deep revival, 28 converted or re- 
claimed. District of Columbie.~-Washington 
(colored Bapt.), 50. ilinois.—Charleston 
(Presb. ), 27 since Jan. 1st; Chicago (Jeff. Park 
Presb. ch.), 28; Iroquois (M. E.), 108; Joliet, 
Cent. Presb. ch., 13;; Plainfield sey |e ae 80; 
Plymouth (Presb.), 19 (during year, 50); Rock 

River Valley (M. E.), 61; Sterling, — Bing 
M. E. ch., special meetings 12 weeks, 64; 
Trenton (Presb.),° 20. Indiana.—Bremen 
(Cong.), 15; Hopewell (Presb.), 83; Indianap- 
Olis (8th Pres. ch.), 96; Murray (Presb.), 15. 
Jowa.—Center Point (Cong.); during year, 
26 ; Garden Prairie (Cong.), 20; Estherville (M. 
E.), special services, membership more than 
doubled ; lowa Falls (Cong.), 20. Kansas.— 
Atchinson (Presb. ), since Jan. Ist, 12; Colum- 
bus (Bapt.), nearly 20. Kentucky.—Lexington, 
1st. Presb, ch. , 87, 24 Presb. ch., 18; Louis- 
ville, Chestnut-st. ch. (Presb), 100; ‘College- 
st. ch. (Presb.), 80; Dr. Robinson’s ch. (Presb. ), 
87; Dr. Jones’s ch. (Presb.), 42. Jefferson-st. 


(Christian), 80; Paducah (Presb.), “greatly 
revived.” Maine.—Auburn, b-st.' Cong. 
ch., extensive revival; Camden (Cong.), 


special services, “ with marked good results” ; 
Unity (Cong.), 40. Maryland. — Hagerstown 
(Lath.), 15. Massachusetts. —Boston, Mr. 
Variey’s services; Alston-st, ch. (Bapt.), 
10; Swedish ch. (Luth.), 13; Wakefield 
(Bapt.), extensive revival. Michigan.—De- 
troit, Berrian ch. (Bapt.), 30; Kalamazoo 
(Cong.), “‘interesting revival’; Pine River, 
(M. E.), 18; Saugatuck (Cong. * oteresting 
revival’; South Ann Circuit (M. E.), 20. 
Minnesota.—Byron Circuit (M. E.), 20; Cannon 
Falls (Cong.), 40; Coachfleld, general revival ; 
Marshall (Cong.), since Jan. 1st, 28; Madelia, 
M. E. ch., 29, Presb.«ch., 243;- Minneapolis, 






West Point (M. E.), 15. 
ch., Richardson County, 80, 
tions In vicinity, 20. New Hampshire. —Canter- 
bury (Cong.), 80; Dover (M."E.), 70; Nashua, 
‘Ist Bapt. ch., since Jan. "Ist, 96. Bowe Jersey — 
Bridgeton (Bapt.), révivalin ist eb. and South 
Jersey Institute; Greenwich (Presb.), 23; 
ae — ab special — — 


ane (M. i 4) 100, ee Pe 


lst Bapt. ch, 20, 24 Cong. ch,, 

ch. (Cong.), 70, ane fe * t 
(Bapt.), during winter, @; general 
revival, Bapt ch., 18, M.. chi, 0 Presb ch., 

40, Reformed (Dutéh) ¢b., 60} cuaiou Hom. 
flton College, 20 —— in@ Giany. more 
conversions in earnest revival; New Lebanon 
(Preab., Cong,), continuous revival ainos Oeto· 
ber; New York, 42d-st, Bapt, .chy 








since revival began, 54. Ohio. —Fiat 
90; Orrville (Luth.), 10. 
(Bapt.), '28.—Pennsyloanta.—Belletorite'Luth.), 
11; Bloomburg (Bapt.), 35; Carlisle (Luth.), 
44 ; Donegal (Bapt.), 13; Doylestown (Bapt.), 
39; Germantown, Wakefield ch. (Presb.), 10; 
Irwin (Bapt.), 10; Lockhaven (Lutb.), 45; Me- 
Keesport (Bapt.), 12; Moutgomery (Bapt.), 
considerable interest and accessions; Mt. 
Holly Springs (Luth.), 10; Pittsburgh, 1st 
Presb. ch., East Liberty, 66; Pottstown 


- Zauth.), * Philadetph fa, Marineré” Beth 


el, (M. E.), revival; West — — 
Wainut-st Presb. ch’, 12, 61 during year. 
Tennessee. —Chattanooga (Cumb. Preésb.), 10; 
McKenzie (M. E.), earnest revival; Nashville, 
1st Bapt. ch,, 50, Uiah.—Salt Lake Olty (a. 
E.), 30, Vermont.—Chester (Bapt.), 25; Cor- 

inth (94 Bapt. ch.) and East Orange (Bapt.), 
revivals; North Tunbridge (Be ), revival ; 
Royalton, 70; St. Johnsbury, “* remark- 
able conversions, but more earnest thought 
and work,” spreading to Barnet, Concord, 
West Concord, Johnson, McIndoe’s Falls, and 
Newport (80 conversions at Newport)—estimat- 
ed conversions iu entire, work, 1,500; Straf- 
ford (Bapt.), revival. . ee aa he (M. 
EB), eae (24_ Presb, 
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..-His Eminence Cardinal MoCloskey has 
Map ste Yap to Dy 
his scarlet cap that he can have hed but little 
leisure to reflect upon the true nature of the 
dignity that has been bestowed upon bim, and 
he will be ready to exclaim before long, with 
Cardinal Wolsey: ‘Vain pomp and giory of this 
world, I hate you!” His Eminence has done 
—— else but attend magnificent weddings 

addresses and ac- 








listen to congratulatory 
boowiadge he mpoigh of enper)precentn ba 
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—A ATE ak —— 
nies —— of the new , in 9 ——— course in the | 
archbishop posing, DO pbc out the 


to believers in th |e ena 
— ee ees 


ity of the Pope; but they m 
seemed ‘ery ‘Strange and 
extreme to the’ devout Puri 
stronghold of anti-Papal peliefs. , Capdipal 
McCloskey, we learn from the reports of 
the grand ceremonials, was’ seated upon & 


| in 
BESUTUSSeaR TE: 
archbishops, HA their gorgeous raiment, their 
miters, their golden croziers and albs.and pur- 
ple cassocke. But.the strangest sight of all 
must have been the chief of police, represent- 
ing the suthority of the, th, assist- 
ed by a hundred and fifty of his men, to keep 
order among the spectators. _ There were pres- 
ent also Gowernor Gaston, members of the ox- 
‘ecutive council, both branches of the legisla- 
ture, the city council, the faculty of Harvard 
College, and many municipal officers, besides 
several military companies. It is impossible 
to read the reports of the ceremony of the 
consecration, and to remember the new arch- 
diocese includes one-fifth of the population of. 
the New England States, and not remember 
how New England stood ecclesiastically but a 
a few years ago, and not to ejaculate the words 
with which.all. official documents in the old 
Bay State end : ‘God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.” 


.«The English Episcopal Church in. Rome, 
of all plaées in the world, is \Ritualistic. A 
correspondent of The Rock (London) writes 
about its preacher and his doings as follows: 
“The ritual is ‘high ’.and the teaching ‘ sacer- 
dotal.! The sermon (withoat text) consisted 
of a homily on apostolic succession, feeble as 
to argument and monotonous in delivery. The 
preacher concluded by exhorting his traveling 
fellow-countrymen to direct their efforts to an 
intefnal reformation of tie Roman Church (of 
whose errors he spoke, however, with great 
lenience), and not to any attempt to spread 
the Gospel amongst Italians without reference 
to that church. Against such an attempt he 
specially cautioned them, saying that ‘Italian 
Protestautism can ¢ome to no good.’ And 
this in the face of what hag been done by 
American and other Protestants~in this’ very 
city, by Mr. Clarke and others at Spezia and 
elsewhere, by many earnest ovaugelists, even 
if not,in the preacher's tion, legitimate 
* successors of the apostles.’ Distressing as it 
is that the Church of England should be thus 
represented, or, rather, misrepresented, abroad, > 
it is doubly deplorable . such a city as 
this, where, Fe AB au une 
“protest * is. deeded Ne Sane oF e—— 
and priestly assumption.“ An Episcopal 
church in Rome ig, on the Ritualistic 
theory, schismatic; so the preacher was 
inconsistent. rvice at all, Dr. 
Storrs nee tka tithe —X “Warwick: Cas- 
tle in cake and sugar;or St. Peter's in scant- 
ling and boards,“ which>Jatter .comparigon 


? 


seems specially sppropriate in thig case, The nok, tarinér and currier, and the house now to 


Protestant element in the Church of England 
has lately btit anew 6harch fh Road, where 
a differents style of preaching is in vogue. 


. Intelligence has been received from Bei- 
ret to the effect that on March 9th a mob of 
Mohammedans of both sexes formed in one of 
the suburbs,and attacked al} Christians whom 
they met. The Christians feared a repetition 
of the massacre of 1860, and shut themselves 
into their houses, the windows of which were 
generally broken in by’ the assailant The 
police arrived after two hours, but could not 


5 


1 
control the mob till re-efiforced by the mili- Church recety 


tary. By this time the roads were’ ‘well filled 
by Mohammedars, and when quiet had 
been restored soldiers were scattered at 
short, distances to preserve order, Twelve 
Christians were badly injured. Six Christians 
and five Mohammedans were arrested ; but, ac- 
cusation not being made‘against them, they 
Were released. At the same time Mr. 
Green, the English at Damascus, was 
attacked by three Mohammedans in broad 
daylight, one of whom pursued bim with a 


to a pri- 
vate naturé, for crowds of Moha' 
to congratulate Mr. Green on his escapeand to 
deprecate the occurrence. 


icholy in the ie ee ee 
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Sespahicke Baal tuntdne 


wr 
..« A gentleman in Central Massachusetts, 
says The has made his 


devising certain moneys to benevolent boards. 

_His own relation to the settlement of estates 
showed him how frequently the best inten- 
tions of testators were set aside, and he detér- 
mined.to be. his own executor. Accordingly, 
the other day he left $6,000 with the treasurer 
of the American Board and $2,000 each in the 
‘Officés of the American Home ‘Missionary apd 
the College and Education Societies and the 
American Missionary Association. An ex- 
cellent example ; except that we—though none 
value foreign missions absolutely more—would 
not relatively make it three times as impor- 
tant as the — — of the West and the 


_ The tevéatéenth sii verharh't# the Chi- 
cage Theological Seminary took place last 
week, The exercises continued thrée days 
and were of an interesting character, embrac- 
ing thorough examinations of the.graduating 
class, an address by President Charles H. 
Fowler, of Northwestern University, the in- 
auguration of Rev. Theodore W. Hopkins as’ 
professor of ecclesiastical history, and the 
speeches of the graduating class, Among 
those present wereRev. Drs. Post, of St. Louis, 
and Walker, of the. Center charch,..New 
Haven. 


--seThe fiftieth annual meeting of the 
American Tract Society will be held at the 
lecture-room of Dr. Crosby’s church, at 10a. 
M., Wednesday, May.12th. Reports covering 
the year and half-century, papers from found- 
ers and friends of the society, addresses, and 
other exercises will occupy the session. A 
public meeting in further celebration of the 
semi-centenary is to be held at Dr. Hall’s new 
ehureh, at Fifth ave. and Fifty-fifth st., on the 
following Sunday evening, May 16th. 


late to the congregation of -the ~Pilgrim 
Church, Dr, R. 8. Storrs, in Brooklyn, that 
seats have hadto be provided in the aistes.. 
As there had been no accessions to the popu- 
lation of Brooklyn for the past few months, 
this gain to the Pilgrim Church may be ac- 
cepted as an indication * chatiges in some 
other societies. : 


“The ground at Fulton, William, ana 
Aue sts., on which the Old Nort Dutch 
church in this city stands, lias d by 
A. J. Kerwin for 68~years, ;000 yearly 
iets mbt twenty-one years, and two 


Velie, “The land was given to the |, 
ry by John Harpending, or Herbend, 


be torn down was dedicated May 25tb, 1769 


...-Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith’s services 
* tor the promotion of scriptural holiness, now 
‘holding in Germany, méet with continued sic. 
cess, Early in June they are to open a relig- 
fous conference at Brighton, Eng., at which it 
is expected that 8,000 persons will be present, 
and for the conveying to which of English- 
speaking clergymen from the Continent, my 


yah te 
the Baptist 
wa iting the Dsl te March 


— 

Sist $241,970, and appropriated $267,148, leaving 
a deficit of $25,177, which, with last’ year’s 
deficit of $27,778, makes the present indebted- 
ness $52,956. The receipts have been greater 
than those of any: previous. year except the 
last, when special thankofferings brought the 
amount up to $261,530. ; 
--It is settled. Bighty- -seven votes were 

‘to carry the overture for term sery- 

ice of the eldership and cighty-cight presby- 
teries have given their yotes in its fayor. Dr, 
Cuyleris endorsed. Now let us baye another 
one to cover the case of Mrs, Siniley. 


Ree je Cathedral‘of Cologne has fast had 
——— —— mperor of 





crowd anderit. po pe a a! 

i+. The Advance argued last week in favor 
of charch creeds and in favor of the cefitraliza- 
‘tion of more power in the National Govern- 
ment. Is gaeg far a strong state sad: a slong 


THE IN DSLEND RNT: 


——* Sore mane 
'| allowed him to withdraw. his resignation; but }|.eamta,ingluding Reformed. s+ 


P| evs pastoral Totter igadcwhumbath has |: 





... There has been so large an accession of |. 


req sch “for:twenty-one yeare, at the 


' Loveis of rire and standard books, at 


3 there are in 





the world 8,497,815. a communi 


Deen issued by the Archbishop of Toulouse. 


| Publisher's V Deyactment. 


As Broap as Crymumarion.—The agent 
Cae the Wilson Sewing Machine Company 
will in afew sail from San Francis- 


co for Chili, in — ——— where he 
will open a House and exhibit the 
world-renowned Wilson Shuttle Sewing 


Machine at the grand Exposition to be held 
at Santiago, under the auspices of that 
Government. By this step the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company will complete 
the circuit of the globe. They haye al- 
roudy_immente agencies in China, Japan, 
Indies, “England, France, and 
throughout South America.” Supreme in 
its superi “overall other sewing ma- 
chines, the Wilson goes. on widening its 
ficld year after year, carrying the blessings 
of a cheap, capable, and. perfect sewing 
machine to ‘the remotest haunts of ciyiliza- 
tion. Salesrooms 827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York, and in all the —— cities 
and towns throughout the United States. 
This company want a few more good 





SootHine AND HeaLme, we might with 
trath add rete wom 6 in every case. 
No remedy. kno — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam - for pnt al lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 


ee 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES.— 
Among the various remedies for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than Epry’s 
Carnotic Trocnes. This fact places 
them above the ordinary list of medical 
preparations. For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
aod as a disinfectant and preventive 
against contagious diseases they are a 
specific. Invaluable to singers and public 
speakers. Sold everywhere. Price 25 
cents per box. John F. Henry, Curran & 
‘Co., 8 and 9 College Place, N. V. 
Dr. Townsizy’s ToOTHACHE ANODYNE 
“cures fn one minute. 
— — — — 
Lzaptine Medical Men. patronize Drs. 
STRONG'S Remepiat Inetrrvre, at Sanatoca, 
N.Y. It cures by its unusual appliances many 
eases incurable without them. , Lung, 
Female, and other Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Send for a Circular, 
—— — — 


THE “EXCELSIOR CARPET 
STRETCHER. 


Turs little device, manufactured by the 
Excelsior Manufacturing Co., of Buchanan, 
Michigan, will be appreciated in every 
family where the semi-occasional misery of 
putting down carpets is experienced.” It is 
simple and ‘inexpensive, but does its work 
effectually, handling the most obdurate 
carpet like a charm. The advertisement, 
with a facsimile of the Stretcher, appears 
elsew bere. 


— ——— — — 
FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Suater, Ladies’ French Shoes, 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most Moderate Prices, 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th-Street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th Street. 

— ñ — — 


WE would like to induce our readers who 
are housekeepers to use D. 8. Thompson’s 
Matchless Baking Powders, manufactured 
at 80 and 32 South Water 8t., Chicago. 
There cannot be a better articlein that class 
of goods, and in this age of humbugs and 
adulterations it should find a ready sale. We 
contend it makes a family better and hap- 
pier to have light,.digestible food; and 
those who give it a trial will find they have 
better biscuits, cakes, and potpies than ever 


before, mes will sa Lint we have not recom- 
magne? it — . 


iw 





“reduced prices. annexed,. will -do. well. to 
‘send to Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass., for 
their Fourth Clearance Catalogue. 
fe — — — — 

10 —For Ten Cents.we willsend a 
beauti Works or —* —8 

e Poetical Wi oore, an 
Burs Drswond. na * uy Rice st, 
Philadelphia. _ 


Fos Bep-svcs.— 
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DR⁊ soops 


Osx of the most t reliable and popular re- 
tail dry goods houses on Broadway is that 
of Wiisoh '& Greig: Their store is in“s 


‘mos?'Central position, their stock embraces 


the newest.and choicest goods in the mar- 
ket—very largely of their own importaticn 
—and they believe in fair and honorable 
dealing. They have built up an immense 
business in fine dress fabrics adapted to the 
best city trade. Their stock embraces also 
a wide range of other spring goods and 


,we know from personal observation that it 


is worthy of inspection. We invite special 
attention to the announcements of this 


highly respectable firm, in another column. 
— — — — 


fi FURNITURE. 


Furniture of the most desirable pattern 
and in every style is manufactured and 
sold. by Degraaf & Cochrane, of Nos. 152 
and 154 West 28d street, New York. They 
have been many years engaged “in this 
business, and have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for making the best of goods and 
selling them at very low rates. Theirim- 
mense warerooms in 23d street are worth a 
visit from our readers at any time, and 
whoever goes there will meet with cour- 
teous attention. 

MrTcHEeL.’s new Wall Map of Connect- 
icut, published by Messrs, J. H. Butler & 
Co., Philadelphia, is adapted to Office, 
Family, and School use. Size 58x68 inches. 
Printed on fine paper, handsomely colored, 
varnished, backed with muslin, and strongly 
mounted on rollers. We believe it cor- 
rectly represents the location of every City, 
Borough, Town, Village, River, Mountain, 
and Railroad in the state. Every family 
and school, particularly in the State of Con 
necticut, should possess one of these maps. 

The publishers have received high com- 
mendations of this map from Postmaster- 
General Jewell and Gov. Ingersoll, as well 
as from the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of State, Comptroller of Connecticut, and 
from members of the Legislative Commit- 
tees on Education” ‘These large and elegant 
maps are now offered at the low price of 
$5 and will be sent on the receipt of the 
above sum. Address J. H. Burter & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


FURNITURE. 


Meesrs. Jas. T. Auten & Co., 185 and 
187 Canal Street, desire to invite attention 
to thefr large stock of Fine and Medium- 
priced Furniture, manufactured during the 
past dull winter, at very low cost. - These 
goods are now offered, at the very lowest 
manufacturers’ prices and present an un- 
ustially favorable opportunity to buyers. 
The quality is fully guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Special attention is called to the 
Lord Patent Rocking Chair—the best sta- 
tionary Rocker ever manufactured. James 
T. ALLEN & Co., 185 and 187 Canal 8t., N. Y. 


— —— — 


STERN BROTHERS, 

6TH AVENUE and 23d Street, desire to call 
special attention to their Order Depart- 
ment. Ladies residing in the country and 
neighboring cities can now send their orders 
to this house and receive the same prompt 
attention as if present in persov. On Dry 
Goods page the advertisement of this popu- 
lar firm offers great inducements to pur- 
chasers. 





I — 


To readers of THe INDEPENDENT who 
notice the advertisement of Messrs. Turner 
& Marsh in this number of the paper we 
can confidently recommend. these gentle- 
men as being ‘thoroughly honest and capa- 
ble. We believe that money enirusted to 
them will be invested carefully and with 
good judgment, 


Manpartta Estate, 
HALDAMULLA, CEYLON. } 

Messrs. Perrx Davis & Son :—Dear 
Sirs:—Lhave great pleagure in_ informing 
‘you that your Paio-Killer is working won. 
ders upon my estate. I have had a few 
cases of cholera amongst my Coolies, and 
only in one instance has it failed to work a 
perfect cure. 

You are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this letter. Faithfully yours, 


LoraLty Prax, Manager. 


— — — 
if you are popidiy rubbed with Dar 
uEy’s MacrcaL Pawn Exrractor, you will 
experience almost instant relief from Lum- 





PE aye ph —— 
Old Reliable Article. Try it, and sleep 
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ORDERING G00DS 


Ovun advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction im response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. . Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 


which cannot always be-bad at home. Ia |, 


our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and sll, 
may, as arule, safvly send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium toe communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years wo bave 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our renders when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tae In- 


DEPEXDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure tbe most 


honorable and prompt.attention. In many 
cages cur merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuioe 
subscribers, A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
ecriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
muy come enclose! in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as. 
to what is to be done with it, And 
if any order is pot promptly or. eatie- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to va, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We bave thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tione between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our resders 
please make their wanis promptly known? 
— — — 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
ave on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January Ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tas IxperEnDeNt will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; Dut bave de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers sre requested to remit in eddition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of §62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upoa 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
bave deducted at Oe rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subecribers noticing 
the change made In the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress Inbel, will understand that their post 
age is paid. . 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
e Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 











THE TRUTHFUL TEST. 


Ir requires 00 learned € ts or scien- 
tific experiments to establish the fact taat 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder ig not 
only the purest. but positively the strong- 
est. If anv hougewife will make * 
Lehter, and more digestivle booed diane 
cakes, ete, with two teaspoonfuls of De 
Price’s Powder to one quart of flour thao 
can be mede with three teaspoonfuls of 
other kinds, ts it not an mcontestible proof 
of its purity and greater stren tb? Give 
them a fair trial, and also Dr. Price's Fla 
voring Extracts, If they please you, rec- 
ommend them to your nerhbor; if not, 
retoro the n,x0d bave your money refund- 
ed, an! denounce the articies as vile im- 
—5— We bave no fear of your do'ng 

if you est Dr. Price's; and, to be certain 
of this, hay them ‘only in unbroken cans, 


j 
hue sd? 


——— — 
or Binders for Tus LxpEPenpant since the 
change to ite present form that we bere 


Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply these who desire them. 
Each File or Binder will wn coevecleally bend 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover bas “Tus JxpEPrExDENT” embossed 
oo it in large gik lettera, making it quite 
ornamental and locking in every’ respect 
like « handsome volume They qill be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (poxtpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K S&C. ¥ 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 


— —ö·-·⸗·⸗··— 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tae INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is"received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do. 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That-will not stop it. Do not write 














1 vemaine osinaave 








you Hable toa fine, Theresre three ways to 
stop.it: Ist. When you subscribe state thet 
you wieb the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 8d. If 
you haye neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to whicb you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper isaued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-four cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
inetituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


THE PAINTING SEASON. 


We observe considerable activity in the 
painting business this spring, and we are 
giad to see the large appreciation of the 
“ Averill Chemical Patot.” The besuty 
and cheerfulness of bome fg largely en- 
hanced by the proper application of good 
paint, and none bas attained so bigh s 
reputation for Beonomy, Beauty, and Dura- 
bitity as the “* Averill.” For exterior use it 
seems to be a special favorite, Judging 
from the great number of fine residences 
that are painted with it and the bigh char 
acter of the testimonials the Company has 
received. Nearly all of the elecant villas 
at Long Branch and Orange, N. J., are 
painted with the “ Averill,” and bear 
unmistakable evidence. of its superiority. 
In our own experience it has proved to 
be superior to anything we bave ever used, 
and, as it possesses the advantage of being 
mixed ready for use In a large variety of 
beautifal tints and shxdes, meets a long-felt 
want. It is rare that we bave the oppoer- 
tunity of noting such a decided success in 
any branch of trade, and any article 
which meets with such universal apprecia- 
tion must be based on superior merit. It 
certainly recommends itself to the favorable 
consideration of all who design to paint. 





Tes Crroaco, MILWAUKEE, anD 8r. Pav. 
Ral.waY traverges @ —— * 
views of grander scenery passes 
more business cénters and pleasure resorts 
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— western line. Its wee 
— only 
raflway youte’ along of the 
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made.arrangemetits with Koch, Sons. | 


upon it and return it yourself. That lays |.4.™ 
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UN BITTER 
Wine OF IRON. sees eure for Dys- 
_— of Indigestion, —* Stomach, General 


all cases r: airing a tonic, Ey 

anteed or the money refunded. mig potte, Get 
—* oe. Ask for Kunkel’s and ‘take no 
other. Depot 250 N. Ninth str. et, Philadelphia. 


— —— — 
259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE, N@. 259,—Head 


250 North Ninth st. 
—— — — — 
POST-OFFICG NOTICE 


Tue mails for Europe & tor the week ending 
Saturday, May 8th, 1875, will close at thia 
Office as follows : On Tuesdav at UDam., 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 11:80 
a. M, and on Saturday at 4:30 an’ 11:80 
T. L. James, P.¥. 


NOTICES. 
AMERICAN HOME Missi ONARY SOCIETY — 


NNIVERSARY. 
The ANNIVERS. ——— iN of the 
" be 








ANNIVERSARY, 
—— — 











Bernas. Bealdo. Brul<es, Soreness, Beils, Ulcers, 
Old Seres, Wounds, etc. 

Also for Teothache, Fleadache. Sere Threat, 
Hloarseness, Diphtheria, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Rheamatism, Neuralgia, Colic, Diarrhea, etc. 
It ts the great epecific for Hemorrhages from all 
organs and promptly arrests biceding from any source. 
For man or beast, for Internal and Eternal wee. 
Cheap, clean, and effective! 

Apply to%8 Maiden Lane, N. Y., for pamphiet, free, 


WILLGOX & GIBBS. 


pt ONLY STANCARD ee Ma- 
CHINE Really — — 


abl atc — 
or that sews directly from the spool; 





Being gufe sate tne the beaten moet olsta, Sod 
THE ABOVE FACTS ARE WELL ATTESTED. 


— GIBBS Sata 














ee Dr. Price's Powder is eold by the manu 
facturers in no other way. 


t route between the t me'ropolitan 
—— the Northwest, kee, 8t. 
Paul, and Minneapolis ‘Track-and equipment 

and its trains of a 

* rk S10 Braatwer Be- 

ew i060 
—8 — ane Weat Madison 3 City 

61 and 63 Clark 
pe wctery nae . 

MassacuverTts Farua-~—Those desiring 
to purchase si.ould send. tor; Ertate 
Journal. . Bent iste by, Tnoa: Hs ; 
Lowell, Mass. 


iovejoy $ Weta Weather ire | 


[May 6, 1876. 


fh , 
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OSWECO 
PURE AND SILVER GLOSS 


STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
_ . MANDFACTURED BY 

T. KINGSFORD & =. 

KINGSFORD 8 

CORN | STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


Expressly for Food. 


son ben tt is properly made into puddings, it is des- 
BOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


Cra ñ⸗i 


Picea hea 





SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 
Fire insurance Compa any. 


—— ts —— — 


W. MuSKROLE, Sec. EDMUND DBiGos, Pres, 


BEDDING Feathers and Down, 
Spring Beds, etc. 








$. PL KITTLE, Xcatigant2"? 
HAVE REMOVED 


NOS. 203 & 205 CANAL ST. 


SPRING BEDS, 
SPRING MATTRESSES, 
FEATHERS and DOWN, 
PILLOWS and BOLSTERS, 


COMFPORTABLES, 
QUILTS ang SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
BLANKETS, Eto. 


BED and TABLE LINEN, Ete 


Charch, Chair, and Boat Cushions. 


All goods as recommended, or bill forfeited. 


Bed@ing of all grades manufactured to order and 
constantly on hand at wholesale and retail. 


BUY WHERE A THING 18 MADE. 


iw 203 Canal Sst 
"""REDDCTION Ly JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT - BROTHERS, 
Sees 


oe and Feore'gn Watches, - 
Diamend ani Pearl Jowelry, ~~ - 
tilverware, otc.. etc,. in grens variety 


THE OLD-USTABLISHED HOUSB, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


» Wo, 675 BROADWAY, 











ye to 008 0 idee arent Caton totes, 


* 


mies be ! 
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RS, 










“STEINWAY | 





Crand, Square, & & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD ersten OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


DD ustrated Catalogues sent free on application, 


Warercoms 109 and 111 Ease 14th §,, N. V. 





JAMES V. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 
where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 


SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


tm all varieties, embracing 


SPRING BEDS, 
NAIR MATTRESSES, 


ready-made and made to order, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTERS, QUILTS, COUN. 
TERPANES, SHEETS, PIL 
LOW-CASES, TOWELS, 
NAPKINS, 
and everything in the bedding line, at 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
Would be pleased to receive a call before purchas- 


I. 





36 FIRST-CLASS MEDALS. 
AUSTRIAN 


BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


808 BROADWAY. 808 





of an kinds for Priors, Bed and 
L.braries, Cottages, 


Toe ET BROTHERS. 


D Room: Offs 

n 

Riotanrante, eve. — 

Rich Furniture, Rocke 

ing Ghaite, Fosdine tte, Easy Ch Smoke 
, es, 

Flo’ ‘@*, Flower Stands, etc., Chil- 

dren's Furniture 6 specialty. 

eee Permee Con Ha Gas aE Ans xecei⸗ 

ertoneoft Nor — rahe I fe or 

mer and very heal 








AT HOME AGAIN. 


BARCAINS. IN 


FURNITURE. 


Heving tho It our perbonen. we ots 


+ stock 
goods Me MA ANDY: UFAGHORY.0 fy 


ber> ect 
Gat fag ys ae * " 


Fine Carriages’ 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. | 


, | SIX-SEAT ROCKAWAYS, LaNpats, 


COUPE ROCKAWAYS, LANDAULETS, 
VIcToRiag, ‘BROUGHAMS, 
PHABTONS, / .$ . CABRIOLETS, 


High and Low-wheel Pony and Park Phaétons in 8 
great variety of styles. 
Onur stock of Carriages is the largest ever offered in 
this city, all of our owe: mqnetactere a8, Sueey 
carriage guaranteed for one year. 


A. T, DEMAREST & CO,, 


GRS8 and G30 Broadway. 





IRVINC & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN, WHOLE: 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


RICH and PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, Etc., Ete., 


204, 205, and 208 East 27th 8t., 
2 Doors East of 8d Ave., NEW YORK. 

‘Every article, however rich or plain, shall be 
PERFECT in every respect, and a full guaran; 
ty will be giveo to that effect. Also prices 
the lowest possible. 


ELECANT 
ENAMELED AND CHESTNUT 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


CHAS. T. P. KIMBALL & CO., 
No. 36 Elizabeth St., near Canal me, N. ¥) 
nd poatatay -. 3 Hotels and Board- 


WALL PAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT TAB FACTORY OF 


FR. BEEK & (0, 


206 West 20th Street. 


Colors of Carpets Matched. 


ta” French Hangings — half 
the original cost.’ 





— — 








HAIR: DYE. 





BALD HEADS 


ean be —— uh expotly fitted to 
—— th wo go Be 


at BA 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 st.. New York. 





—— 
and of superior — We use only the dest 
materials. AJi goods sold warranted as 


as repr. sented, 


WARREN WARD &CO., 


Nos. 75 and 77 SPRING ST., cor. CROSRY 8ST, 





Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AND BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE. 


Hotels and Churches furnished at wholesale prices. 
Mattresses made over. 
Feathers renovated. 


heh iy > wa ee 


* 
th Denar BW, Nemes & Gon 


By "3 MERRIAM & £0, 


677 BROAMWay. 
ESTABLISHED YEARS, 
—— ⏑ — 





* ' RS, 


th elegance an quality, at 
- REDUCED pRicés. | (| 


eat inda 
sale Parchasers. =. 


DEF ORMITIE S| 


* 
Cas 








THE UDRREND ENT. 


pate cou '4 q 
es Aa 












OCONSKANTINIGS 


(PINE TAR SOAP. 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 


Frost 
sear ea —— 





T to 
gi to tye mouth ‘apa 
EPILEPSY Shien Berm Ross’ 
pe For ctreat on, Fata Pack. 
Wrasvess ete address ROSS BROS Richmond, Ta 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SOUTHERN 
HOTHL, 
——wt 
st. Louis, 


FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AXD Frrru Ss. 
LAVEILLE, WARNBR&OO,, Provrietors, 








Duri e past ¥ be 
—— sacri to 
located near the 
nier of a sea and a 
ie . — se K He 
QUMMER VAS —8 — 





TRAVEL. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





The digect route for Rock Mus. 
ashi owa_ City, IU, Newion, 
a Ea — 
and Solate Wess Om the Pacific 


KANSAS LINE, 
re Be af opened — 


KM SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOW™, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


Leaving Pier No.46 N. K., 





AS FOLLOWS: 
MANHATTAN...........- May 4th, et 8 P.M. 
” “WISOCONSLN........ sereegee  W8th, O63 P.M. 


For steerage and tntermediate tickets, at current 
fates, apply at No.29.Broadway. For cabin passage, 
at $80 or $65. gold (according to stateroom), apply at 
No. 6 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
coat being herly than any 5 wit 


eal] fro WNorth Rives as follows 
JJ — 
—— 
— OF —— iN GOLD (including wine): 
— renee aes 
—— I necessaries without extra charge. J 
GEORGE —— Agent, 55 Broadway. 


““How to Go West.” 


Tuus is an inquiry which every one shou)’ 
have truthfully answered before he start: 
on his journey, and a litle care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, «nd money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
rond bas achieved a spleudid reputation in 
the last five years as the leating Passeng-r 
ante West: Starting at Chicag» o: 








Peoria, it runs djrect through Souther: 
spc tentnomie With close connection: 
| to California and Tt is alec 


the Territories, 
the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis 
sourl, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on thetr way westward 
cxnnot do better than to take this ronte 
By. line a let enti 


~ ov Go West,” which contains 
a v fie informatior, & large, cor: 
rect map-ofthe-Great West,which can be 








—— —* charee Culoune en 
ee 













> “ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


Tose merchants nie and othe? ‘business 
men who want’ to aail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
etfic we kvow of, aud our columns con- 
se show that the best. and shrew:!- 

am use this populer remedy | to 

“heap th ings. moving.” Five hundred 

thousand doliats paid out in )ju- 
dicious advertising hus in ;housands of in- 
Stunces enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a saie harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
1 Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 

um: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE loans & 1 wneee 


54 HRATOR. ‘en, Maone = — * 





the 
———— 
Oo 
MING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 
Wuttnny Pre ~ ER, Managers Western Office. 


ay Ah pt pommenced advertising 
——— yang INDEPENDENT) my water-provt 
“Csoutchonein,” aad resolved that, if 

— — 
Reick welt. & Co. udiige and 


for specialties having 

value. Lhave derived more benefit from the 

advertisement in THU INDEPENDENT than from the 
bined advertisen: 


com! —— the above- 
samedvepern: STAFFOR eroiat, 
8. 8. ‘oO Ch: 
* “3 Mt Secon N. ¥ 
W. L. HEA TON, * Gen’! Western Adv'g Ag’t for 


‘HE INDEP 

al t received from wy adver- 

INDEPENDENT in rd to the Ine 
have ave: ei) —— day 
paper | cun- 
ent in through the Summer 

sible doo ess one of th as A best aver. 


tne spel FS Box wh ew Albany. It 
i, New Ai y. Ind. 
MB. H.C. G Bowsn: * 
~THE INDEPENDEN aby heen one of the 
— — — — 
a Oappear 
ery best ; an the. past 
mee cane ve reall: better re- 
Coa than any other paper of the religious 
without a si ae 


0B. 
rted atrial —— OF one-half e 1 
ab at tat he —— paper claims w ve 3 
=i lation than TH Ba. 





most favorable), and 7: 
between two and three famed. the money and responses 


— he nd 
‘ours respectfully, A. BURDETTE SMIT 


Puttisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. 


—— LLINS, 
Prop’r“ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s opium Antidote.” 
NTT, MrcH., April 25, 187+ 


Dear Sie —We have had s 1a large number of commu. 
sisations referring to having noticed the s-ivertise- 


we are satisfied. 
“ _ seer Betti Carvings Co. 
wah “New Vora, May 2ist, 1873. 





M&S. HENRY C. BO 


Publisher N. x. INDEPENDEN? 
:~In answer to ing made in reference 
fear Gat we soeetne Tale rabarae ron RES: 
w mo 
EN COMBINED 


advertise, numbering nearly four 
Ji ts pecdluss Some couside solder tt oue 


et BLOT 


so 
Tha: have seed * all my —— experience in pinc- 
| ay ae — — the um and Morphine 
cure truly, 


3. BR. MARSH. 
Qu.ncy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


Tas N TIORAL LIFE IN © ae Washing. 
Ay e that ou - y ee religious 
snd ———— * —3 oavertiond in 
Mberally at the time of the formation of t!« 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT ied the list in ra 
sponses. Often @ lettere out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
w VER WIRE MATTR CO, say: “Tas 
DEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherte 
ofa any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT -: “iVhee 
we Grst adverts in Tae Inne 


Duy paint bad 
eS ion ko oo 3 Or — or ba 
from the — of our first advertising in Tar In- 


ANCT — yminent Banker, who advertises 
a Vibe a, 3 om Gaily pa decided % try 
at the oihce to 

Gaia bill, he stated that “Taz INDEPENDANT 
gone him more good than all the rest pvt 


ae —— LEE. 


in New 


° Publish f. Kasisy 
+ — — eye cer me 


an adve 


** if Pay two —— the 
more * in 
- — 
ES tt now one 


* wt a Cc tet 
—* Ean HINE ¢ . pg are * 


i 
ter, in neariy 
ion in Now Vork 






eSt a 

auvertise- 
— 9 State thar 
— has proved the best poying os 


* — a es 





— — 





















GROCERS’ MARKET, 


COFFEERS.—There a fair trade in cargoes 
and invoices of Rio. wth a — moaete Lag et) de- 
mend. Importers and helders are firm in their views 
and the chances are in favor of the markets —55* 
ing. There are some indications of another Euro 
——— having bought largely of Rio and and 
Santos during the last 8) days; and when a syndicate 
is formed hy Europe for the ——— or speculation in 
any article of lange ¢ consumption ft fis nearly sure to 
price the world over ere pean what ¢ y =a 
supply and consumption warrant, 
tinue searce, nearly ev: ng being sold for ou 
sumption as fant as it arrives. bos 
readily 22c., roid, for prime goods and scarce at 
Old Government Javas are more firmly held and it is 
—— the market has touched bottom for the pres- 


vist AND SAI/T.—Fish.—The leading = of 


fi to va and 
ere in limited —— Salt. — Fine 
d-mand, but prices are irregular. Bulk is in rs 
mand and Is firm. 

FRUITS, Erc.—The market generally is dull. 5 
sins are slow of sale, but prices are unchanged 
rants are in good demand at steady prices. Prunes. 
rs —— is Night and prices are weak. Citron is 


Molasses 
is dull, but prices are unchanged. The low es 
are irregular and prions are in favor of buyers. 

—— — f early crop are scarce and in 
Chotee Foreign Molasses 
continue in a aye demand and are firm at quotations. 
SUGARS .—Since our last and during the entire 
week the market for Refined Sugar ruled very firm, 
and there is a cont‘nued good demand for all grades 
at about same —— Raw 8 for 
8%c. * , refiners operating re- 


recently advan 
UPs-We ba have very little change to note 
our last, except that, with —— quiet of gene 
trade, Prices, especially of highest grades, 

ae —— favor. 


prices importers lose —— — 
a chance to make larg: and at the time 
increase their — by selling Teas of fine — * 
The auction sale of Thursday realized full ces, 
notwithstending that there are two large es to 
take place next week. 





EEE 
GENERAL MARKET. 
BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour, etc.—The G: 
during the last week bas been rather ‘aulet,y yeta —d 

tle more buoyant. on account of the co 

ports of the destruction of Wheat. —— 38 
Amber Winter Wheat extras the deman = Sees 
good, at a slight advance of prices. Low rades 
are very scarce ond ae much request. Spring eat 


extras are active stronger. Sonthern f rm Flow is 


buts better prices. ye 
Fiour is moderately mechanized. n little ts Corn 


sade —5* with an 


doing but dive ind Prime lots 
with a rae nquiry. pplies offered m 
BUILDING MATERIALS. ee —— 10. 


my #1; Up 1 sare stra —— snk 
An iver, ave w DA 
“"Soment3 * —* or at % 


demand is fair 3 prices are Sa 

market is well supplied and 4 comsequautly is att 

Hardware.—The demand for goods of most descri 
tions continues fair end prices are — Lath ore 
in better demand and prices are strong 4G at 
oi. rM. Lime. State $110 5 per Be a+ mmon 
| a per bbl Roe kland, 65—yard 
* igher. Lumber.—White and 
Follow "Pine, 6@S2 ; Spruce, $15@$17; Hard Woods 


Choice Boeves sold at 1 
@59 bs. to the gr cwt.: an 

0X c.@13e., to dress t6@58 Ds. Milch Cows were but 

little sou 38 after; but receivers were. firm. 

some instances advanced prices were realized for ex- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


prime...... 3 
fair to e004... ..-- “= 
in bond, —* J 


— — 
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{ a—70 
a—O2 
* : s-22 
Strictly ch H a—8 
plentifnl. Ha TEAR DUTY: Free 
outsell W. tw cent. Western is = 
improving in yen * * slowly. amas <8 
= i 5 moved freely higher prices. Imperial .......—30 - 
—— — — —3 New Bay tH 20 
eed’ iw oe. 
» BB . — s-70 «- 1000 
“Sz 8 8-8 |No.2 Bay... 80 290 
= Ss wan "nis 'No.8 Medes. 80) 8900 
J an oe ee ——— wo 3 
ejsh * * Rio, ++ 22a —23 Herring, spt. 
aha tear so gees. = - = — 2 von 8 a 790 
5* 20 286i code oe oo. 
eater team Food to prime meee 3 — ⸗ 24 —— aH 
4-westernita 3 $3 — — —— —% 
LB a | Durr: sibel. # 
sate * — a— 100 Ps. 
—2 a- Isiana. 
State, | @ bus: — a— 40 
—— 2130 — Sno 28 —— 
State. 3— * Onondaga on 
Beate a rr. Table Sait in bas. 
: an {Raisms.iayer260 2290 | # doz.......110 a12 
i © @21 ave t a37 } In lags, 
ai B° London. 39 a—— fins Se — 
State, @i6 6m a— —— 
Penn; als “ Vaiencia.—ll a— Sa- - 
Western. tubs, fairto 15 { Currants, ....— 64a — 7 (ODA Became. 
32* au eee o— a .—41Ka— 
Western ay | Somme die-B ty heen OS. 
5 — * Ii—— a—is |CRHAM OF TARTAR. 
port. New m..—10 a—ll |Grand a 
for all kin — bas been een fight — oi eae.“ oe 
a CANNED 2 FRUIT, Bre —— —2 —5 
Factory, fine. ...... —— panel doz * "> ats 
Factory, ———— — — 2% 2250 old.1> ald 
Beate. | eX Tens | Pesches.3s # Castile, domestic. 9 9.9} 




















te Factory. ——— fair 

rn acters Sat, fair t good.......... ......11 @14 | B® doz..... 210 8230 | prime........... The 8% 
rn, Factory, poor —— ¥ Lobster, 2B ®@ 8 nm, fair 0, 
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H. i. K. THURBER & CO., 


MPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 





West Broadway, Reade; md Hudson Sins 
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FAIRBANKS’ 


SCALES. 


» STANDARD MANUFACTURERS, 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & Co., 
2 Milk street, Hoston, Mass.; 
and in all the leading cities, 


Ek. & O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 


PRODUCE COMMISSION 
No. 279 Washington St. N. Y. 


intecrity.) FINE TEA  anassy. 


ae To. BY xpress, or G-cont Ib, package 


5, MALL. 


en eon U. eases from 8c. to for Tea. 
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"THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 0, 


(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., 































NOVELTIES 


o YO 3ae abl), XM 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS MATERIALS, 


SURAT CLOTH, 
—— MONDE, 
TOILED AROBET, 


oie IND. 


GAZE —— 


——— SIL& GRENADING, 


LIMOUSINES, 
BLAOK and COLORED VELVET STRIPED GREN- 
ADINES, 
SEA-SIDE GRENADINES, 

PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES and JACONETS, 
MADRAS CHECK and STRIPED GINGHAMS, 
PLAIN, PLAID, and STRIPED CAMEL’S HAIR 
CLOTH, together with all the latest styles in 


Arnold, Constable \ C0, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


An invoice of NEW DESIGNS IN 


Hamburgh Embroidered Nets, 


and TRIMMINGS to match. 





BLACK SPANISH and GUIPURE LACE SCARFS, 
together with full lines of manufactured 


LACE GOODS AND LACES, 


At the Lowest Prices. 


ARNOLD CONSPABLE& CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th street. 


Outfitting Department 
LADIES, MISSES, AND INFANTS. 





BOYS’ CLOTH, TWEED, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
FROM 3 TO 38 YEARS OLD, : 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 
PARIS AND CITY-MADE UNDERWEAR, Erc 
N. B—WEDDING AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
Ready-made and to — 


Arnold, Constable & Gh, 


— cor. 19th Street. 








Commercial, 
RAILWAY FRANCHISES. 
Franosises, taken in their general 
nature, are special privileges conferred by 
Government upon particular Individuals or 
upon corporations created bylaw. They 
do not exist by the common right of 
citizenship, but solely by the fight of a legis- 
lative grant. While they may be thus 
vested in @ single individual, they are 
usually held in this country by corpor- 
ations, created for this purpose and ex- 
ercising their privileges*under and by legal 
authority. These corporations are artificial 
beings, legal. and not natural eptities, hay- 
ing no existence except as derived from 
law, no rights except as thus derived, and | 
no habitation except within the limits of 
the sovereignty that creates them. 
Franchises bestowed on business corpor- 
ations—as banks, railways, manufacturing 
and other similar organizations—are usually 
divided into ordinary and what are called 
prerogative franchises. The first class em- 
braces such franchises as are possessed by 
all joint-stock companies, as the power of 
perpetual succession, the power of making 
contracts, the power to sue, the power to 
hold property for the purposes named in 
the act of incorporation, the power to. 
have a common seal,, the power to appoint 
officers and make dividends, and the’ gen- 
eral power to ‘pass bylaws for their own 
management, nét inconsistent , with their | 
charters and the laws of the state. These 
and similar powers belong to the necessary 
machinery of. their-corporate life. and 
action. without anv reference to the partic- 








to be done, and, hence, they — to the 
class of extraordinary powers. Tbe busi- 
ess, on account of its peculiar character, 
directly affects the interests of the whole 
} community, and for this reason naturally. 
belongs tothe state. Judge Redfield, in 

hia “ Law of Railways,” uses the following 
language in regard to prerogative fran- 
i 


exist in banks which prac 


ls af of 
— and wr ; : 
p already. the chief business of 
internal communication in this coun 
and almost the civilized worl 
And both currency and internal 7 
ication between different portions 
state ate exclusively the prerogatives of 
sovereignty.” 


When acting as chief-justice of Ver- 


}] mont, Judge Redfield, in delivering the 


| Opinion of the court, said: “The right 
to build and run a railroad and take tolls 
or fares is a franchise of the_ pre- 
rogative character, which no person can 
legally exercise without some special grant 
of the legislature.” Referring to horse 
railroads, he says: ‘* This, then, though an 
exclusive franchise so far as the carrying 
of passengers and taking tolls are concerned, 
is @ mere estate at will so far as the legis- 
latfye power is concerned or the general 
demands of the public interest may require 
through the action of the municipal au- 
thorities.” Such corporations as are_au- 
thorized by the state to do certain things 
which naturally belong to the state and 
which no one would be entitled to do with- 
out this authority are invested with spe- 
cial prerogative franchises for this purpose. 
They are in this sense’ the agents of the 
state, and, subject to its authority; are 
clothed with a portion of its functions. 
The state does. through them what it might 
do directly, but what it empowers them to 
do. A ferry company fs of this character. 
A tutnpike company belongs to the samié 
category. A company authorized to build 
a bridge across a river and take tolls from 
passengers is in the same list. The things 
to be done are of a public nature, and, 
hence, when the state authorizes private 
corporations to do them it virtually em- 
ploys them as ils agents and remunerates 
them by the compensation which they 
derive from the 

There is no doubt that the prerogative 
franchises of railroad companies are based 
on this legal theory. The companies have 
no exclusive right of way and no right to 
take tolls except by a special grant de- 
rived from the authority that charters 
them. They have no right to take private 
property for private uses, with or without 
compensation; and, hence,. when the state 
exercises the right of eminent domain in 
their behalf and confers upon them the 
right of way, it does so upon the assump- 
tion that the roads to be built are public 
works, public highways, intended for public 
use, and subject to such regulations as the 
state authority chooses to establish. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Olcott, said: “That railroads, 
though constructed by private corporations 
and owned by them, are public highways 
has been the doctrine of nearly all the 
courts ever since such conveniences for 
passage and transportation have bad any 
existence,” Obief-Jastice Shaw, of Massa- 
chusetts, says: ‘‘It is true that the real and 
personal property necessary to the estab- 
lishment and management of the railroad 
is vested in the corporation, but é# is in trust 
for the public.” 

The legal position of a railroad company 
b is, hence, not simply that of a private cor- 
poration doing @ private businesé; but 
rather that of an agency created by law, 
invested with a public fonction, and enjoy- 
ing certain prerogative franchises for this 


It can take private property for. 


its road-track and the necessary buildings. 
Having constructed the road, it has the ex- 
clusive right of way, as against the right of 
all other persons to use the track; Fur- 
nisbing this accommodation to the 

it bas the:ri to take tolls for the service 
rendered. To the ordinary franchises 6f 
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r the corporate excess.above real estate and 
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—— the nature of thé. ‘ 

reason” why ‘they are ap- 
pended we — in the fact that, no matter 
whose capital builds the road, the use of 


of the public and in the interests of the 
public that prerogative franchtses are bes 
stowed at all, and limited, as Judge Red- 
field well says, to, those.. corporations 
‘* which are occupied in matters of a sover- 


conferred.” It is not the business of the 
state to run a nail or cotton factory, but it 
is its Business to provide highways for the 
people. And, if it charters a company for 
this purpose, and bestows upon it special 
privileges adapted to the end, then that 
company is its agent and subject to its con- 
trol. Such we take to be the railroad law 
of this country. 

And if in these positions we are correct, 
then the prerogative franchises which the 
state has bestowed for a public purpose, 
and in virtue of which railroads are high- 
ways and the companies are common car- 
riers, may be regulated by the state in any 
manner and to any extent that in the judg- 
ment of the legislature may be demanded 
by the public interest, unless the charter 
contract or the constitution of the state ex- 
pressly provides otherwise. The state may 
exercise the right of eminent domain over 
the whole property and extinguish what- 
ever title the corporations have by paying 
them a just compensation. If, in its judg- 
ment, they abuse their prerogative power 
of taking tolls, the state has a perfect right 
to regulate their use of this power accord- 
fog to its sense of justice, unless it has 
deprived itself of the right by an express 
contract. On this point we quote the 
language of Chancellor Kent, as follows: 

“The legislature may also from time to 
time regulate the amount of tolls which it 
shall be lawful to take, in the same manner 
as they may regulate the amount of tolls to 
be taken at a ferry or for grinding at a mil) 
unless they have deprived themselves o 
that power by legislative contract with the 
owners of the road.” 

The prerogative franchises which are 
granted for a public purpose must be 
used In a way to serve that purpose. If 
they are not used at all, this forfeits the 
grant. If they are misused, it is the province 
of the legislature to interpose its sovereign 
power and correct theabuse. The business 
in which a railway company is engaged, 
though private in respect to the corpora- 
tion, is public in respect to the people, and; 
moreover, one which natural persons can- 
not pursue except by legislative authority. 
The people would be in a strange predica- 
ment if the company had the absolute right 
of charging just what it pleased for services 
rendered; with no right anywhere to con- 
trol its discretion. This would make the 
corporation legally omnipotent, while the 
legislature and the people would be power- 
less. It would be clothed with a sover- 
eignty which no other sovereignty could 
control. The creature would be above the 
creator. 
THE WEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. 


Tus commissioners on taxation in Mass- 
achusetts submit, in the appendix to their 
report, a tabulated statement of the increase 
of taxable property in that state from 
1868 to 1874, which we reproduce as fol- 
lows: . 





1811. "116,654,551. 00 
———— 1,986,154,560 95 204, F63,500 42 
— 2,087,360,015 46 101,195,454 51 
Titian 2,164, 308,524 9 71,048,583 45 

‘210,968,791 vi 


These valuations include real and per- 
sonal property, deposits in savings banks, 


mechinery, and bank shares in 1878 and 
1874; but do not include $58,463,800 of 
property owned by educational, charitable, 








re jorations these ‘apectia powers ‘ie 


or" 
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national debt. Buch an tncréase, ecodom- 
ieally considered, simply means that the 
people of Massachusetts have earned this 


‘amount fn éxcess of théir consumption. 


Communities grow rich just as individuals 
grow rich—by producing more than they 
consume and passing the surplus into the 
category of accumulated capital. Indeed, 
the weslth of a comniunity is simply the 
aggrégate of individual and private wealth 
Mr. Poor, in his Railroad Manual for 


) eign or prerogative character, and which | 1878—1874, gives the following figures in 
+ thus render,an equivalent for the franchises 


respect to the railway system of Massa- 
chusetts: 


POPUIRUIGE. 0055 déscccccceccctbscccces 
Miles of railroad............6< sssseee 


Ore ae 
Funded and other debt. . pen 
Total aceount..... 
Costof railroad per mile.. one 
The receipts in 1873... ............6+++++ 





The total debt of Massachusetts, less the 
sinking fund, is about seventeen millions 
of dollars, Territorially, among the small- 
er states of the Union, Massachusetts, in 
an-economical light, holds rank among the 
first, if, indeed, she is not the first. Hers is 
a most splendid example of what can be 
accomplished by education, industry, and 
economy. 

———— ER — 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Ex-Szcrretary McCutuocn, in a recent 
letter published in the New York Tribune, 
says: “‘The number of people who live 
beyond their income is less and the number 
of those whose incomes exceed their ex- 
penditures is greater in France in propor: 
tion to population than in any other coun- 
try.” This is one of thechief reasons why 
the French people, occupying a territory 
not as large as Texas, form one of the 
richest nations of the earth. They have an 
immense accumulated capital, which is 
constantly increasing by their habits of 
industry and economy. 


—Mayor Hunter, of Brooklyn, in reply 
toa communication of Governor Tilden, 
reports the assessed valuation of the real 
‘and personal property of that city to be 
$220,272,797.. The ratio which the assessed 
value bears to the real value is from sixty 
to seventy per cent. The amount of the 
tax. assessed in 1874 for local purposes was 
$5,002,573.85. The amount’ of state aad 
county taxes during the same year, assessed 
within the city, was $2,819,049.94. The 
funded and permanent debt of the city is 
$28,413, 256. 

—In the fiscal year ended June 80th, 
1872, the imports of the United States, as 
reckoned at the custom-houses, exceeded 
the gold value of exports, counting mer- 
chandise only, by the sum of $162,417,491; 
and in the year ended June 30th, 1874, the 
exports exceeded the imports by $18,995,- 
747. This is an immense change in the 
course of our foreign trade. The proba- 
bility is that the excess of exports over 
imports will be still greater during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

— —— — 


DRY GOODS. 


THe business of the week has been 
restricted in amount and very little en- 
couragement has been afforded in any 
department; but there has been a steady 
demand for seasonable goods, and, although 
prices have been moderately firm, no indi- 
cations have been given either of a rise or 
decline. ‘The sales from first hands have 
been light and the jobbers evince a decided 
aversion to an accumulation of stock. They 
buy, therefore, in smal! quantities, from 
hand to mouth, just sufficient to meet the 
requirements of current trade. California 
purchasers have bought liberally; but the 
general trade has been without activity 
and the season isso far advanced that many ° 
“of the jobbers begin to feel apprehensive 


| that the bulk of the spring business is 


already over. 

In domestic cotton goods the market is 
dull and buyers are very cautious in mak- 
ing their sélections; but the ‘market is not 
glutted with goods of any kind and the 
frequent ‘strikes of mill operatives will be a 


and religious corporations. ~ — rena: protection against overproduc- 


crease of taxable property in eleven years | tion. 
amounts to the hoge sum of $1,210, 863,- 


* Brown sheetings and shirtings are still in 





fai? demand. but withont anv sneculative 
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a ics. and quotetions are 


steadily malo- 
triped., Toe supply fs fully wp to the cur 
reut demands of the trade, but not sufficlent- 


1) in excess to cause any apprehensions of | same 


an overstocked market 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
Kmited demand and the transactions in 
these goods have been for the weck ona 
moderate scale; bat no change of quota- 
tions is to be reported and in some favor- 
ite makes the supply in first hands is hard- 
ly up to the demand, 

Printing cloths ure Jess active for spec- 
ulative purchases, tut prices continue firm 
at quotations and the market has a tend- 
ency to bigher rates. 

Prints have been and still are in some- 
what irregular demand; but the popular 
spring styles are selling freely and prices 
ere steadily maintained. Particular atten- 
tion is given to plaids and there is a steady 
demand for neat chocolate fancies end 
sidebands, Shirtings sre in good demand 
for both stripes and figures: Prices are 
uuchanged, but it woulil be bhazirdous to 
predict what they will be during the month 
of May. 

Percales, printed cambrics, aed lawns 
are in more active demand as the weather 
grows warmer, but the sales are as yot on 
®@ moderate scale, Prices are steady. 

Ginghams of fancy as well as of staple 
styles are still in good démand at steady 
prices, 

Corset Jeans and satteens are selling at 
steady prices, but the demand Is by no 
means active. The supply io fire! hands is 
said to be light for the season. 

Colored cottons are generally tn fair de- 
mand and prices are well maintained. Tick- 
ings are selling more freely than they were 
and cheviots are in rather active demand 
for *’ e favorite makes of hickory stripes. 

In other descriptions of do nestic cotton 
goods the market is without change of im- 
portance, 

Worsted dress goods are in less active 
demand, but the sales of the week have 
been sufficiently large to keep prices steady 
for all the po; alar makes and favorite new 
styles, 

Bkirts are in good demand forthe better 
descriptions of black-and-white stripes. 

Shawls are not at all active and the 
worsted Ottoman reversible styles are very 
dull, 

Hosiery fe inactive generally and prices 
are only nominal. Buyers have the advan- 
tage in the market. 

Cloths and overcostings are without es 
sential! Improvement, but thére ts a rather 
better demand tor Uleters, beavets, and 
fancy chinchilles from the clothiers, The 
amount of business tm overcoatings is oua 
rather restricted acale, 

Fancy cassimeres are generally Quiet, 
bnt the recent largeauction sales of slightly 
dumaved goods buve attracted an -uoususlly 
large number of buyers and considerable 
orders have been given to agents for future 
deliverie: of heavy-weight cassimeres of 
new style, Light-weigbts are in less 
active demand. 

Satinets are selling more. freely, but 
there is not much eetivity to be reporied 
and prices are without essential change. 

Kentu ky jeans are {n good demand, 
without importert change of quotations. 

Cloakings are in moderate demand, with 

special attention being given to Iight- 
colored and fancy epots. Prices steady. 
} Flannels have b:en dull during the week 
and the sales from the first hands have been 
very light, the auction gales having more 
than satisfied the current demand. 

Foreign dry goods are mostly dull; bat 
there isan exceptionally sood demand for 
dress goods of Freach, British, and Ger- 
mav mikes, and, as the supply of desirable 
styles in first hands is small, prices are 
fairly maintained. The jobbers and retall- 
ers give the preference to plaid effects and 
biack plaid gren:dines are in good request. 
There was a large suction sale of dress 
goods of last year’s importation, which 
a‘tracted a large crowd of buyers.. The 
gocds oflered were all sold, but mostly at 
low rates. The importers professed to be 
sutisfied with the result, 


The importations of foreign dry goods at 


this port.for the past month were about | 
$1,000,000 less than during the same month. 


in 1874, and the total thrown upon the mag-, 


TES see 


T oe four sini 








Ret was $7,903,987, against $9,144,729 im the 















of 1874. For the}. 
$39, 880, 787 ma ban | 
same period the the yeat ie al 


— — — 
LATEST DRY G00DS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO — MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 
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LAR, INREREND ENT 


| THE LARGEST — IX THB 


} per, end pleasant by ueing oir me ond 


ciass’ Yo held ral 


—— 


CARPETS. 


1,000 PIECES NEW COOCDS 
AT RETAIL. * 


8150 to 4.90 PER YARD. 
CEO. E. L.HYATT, 


273 CANAL ST., through to 3f 
HOWAROST.: 


DRESS) 


CHEAP 





‘ing and Swing Table.” It'is low en 
by ufone work by with ‘“‘perfect comfort” w le 
—— in an Easy Chair, and can te — 
told up like a Pocket-kn fe and set away fa 
a closet or pehing asafe. It is also a capital 
reading, car oe and children’s etudy and 
—E— * great convenience fn 
every monte Man thousands already 
* For sale by Furniture, House Furnish 
Sewing Machine Dealers. Call for the ta’ 
hose top top folds im the center, hence, folds 
than any other. 
Also “Hali's Bias Marker” \e tn- 
dispepeab:e in marking off folds, flounces, 
alte, both on) the bias and on the 


tucks, and 
perfect work, saves much time, 


square. It 
and wastes no goods. Sold by Pattern Dealers. 


Preserve this notice, and at your earliest 
eonvenience call u the mearest dealer or 
at the WV. Y. Fuld Table Cv,'s 
ye ulldtng corner Broadway and 14th ' 

2 Yo'k, and wile -_ —* —* 
an 6 akon orw ‘or Grand Tl'uetrat 
Circulars. AGENTS \ WANTED. 


H. ONEILL-& 00, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Opened on Monday, May 34, 
AW IMMENSE STOCK OF . 


STRAW COODS! 
Bion. .and the Hore weal erone Eas tO Ste Gack 
——— —X vuriety tad ‘Bo 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


——— shape and richness of trimming, ean- 


he increase of our business over all other 
houses in the millinery trade attest our superiority. 


RIBBONS. 





wrote 


ail the NEY, SPRING SHADES, Nos. 9, 12, 16,and 


ima —— ——— 


8, and 9-Inch, in all shades. . 


LADIES’ TIES, 


FLOWERS, 
FEATTERS, 
WREATHS, | 
MONTURES, 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


RUFFLINCS 


at all prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Great vartety of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID CLOVES. 


of Kid Gloves in all the new 
Serine a Line epee. —— five. 


Misses’, Chiliifen’s, and Infants” 
Dresses 


‘tt ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


O’NBILL’S; 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. end,103, W, 20th St. 





JAMES M°GREERY 60, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 
LLAMA LACE 8 








—— — 


BODY eRussELs| 
p 
a 


Fine BLACK GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, Nos. 13 and + 


ve 


Large assortment of néw and — — —— in 


 OaITIAV 






On 
JAMES, MECREERY & C0, 


M AND ELEVENTH ST. 


IXVITEATIRNDON 40 1) FULL ASD 


— ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
Black and Colored Gros Grains, 


. These beautifal goods are manuface 
tured with special reference to dura 
—* and are warranted not te cut 

or change in color in, wearing. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


No..771 BROADW4Y, cor. 9th st, 
HAVE MADE AN 


EXTRAORDINARY it 
CHEAP PURCHASE 


ore ED BLA cASn™M Brot 
ONAISES, cD OL-AGH AND vets. 
SKIRTS, TABLIERS, CUI- 
J “RASSES, te, | 
fm unmiade patterns. Also an egant ipecrtment of 


—— Garments, 


BLACK —— — BORD LINEN, BA- 
TISTE, —226* SBT EUS) 

pay’ ¢ a % 

call atténtion to a very large selection of 


BLACK CASHMERE CLOAKS, 
of the LATEST *. at MODERATE prices, Also 
SPRING AND eet | NOVELTIES * * 


iB (OU and 
GooDs and BU cES eRe * 
— — 


etc. 
56 
Ata Tae Gua abes MODERATE 


WILSON ® CREIGC;) 


No. 771 BROADWAY, COR, Oth ST, 


THR © Oldest, Laucont Dry, cnt om the We — 


J ONES’S, 


167, 169, 171, 178 Eighth Avenue. 


Owing to the great increase of business, we will ad@ 
another building to our present commodious stores, 
besides making EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS on 
the old stand. 

$250,000 worth of DRY GOODS, CARPETS, ete. 
wilt be sold greatly below market prices, to make 
room for 


REBUILDING, 


Beldom has such an opportunity been offered in 
NEW YORK to purchase 


DRESS GOODS, SUITS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, ete, 


ALL OF THE NEWEST STYLES AND 
LATEST IMPORTATION, 
HOSIERY, 
KID CLOVES, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
French Flowers, 
~ Sun Umbrellas, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Un Undergarments, Etc. 
[MPURTANT TO HO 
26 PER CENT. SAVED IN 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, BEDDINDS, 
WINDOW SHADES. 


Ladies will do well to take advantage of this op- 


> OND,» SESE 


‘SSTAULISHED OVER 33 TEARS ON THE 

















One-price System. 
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oot TR OR OS Ce eee ener e roses 


ep te &'J. W. CROSSLEY. 


ideo’ & 822 Broadway, Cor. Pear! St.,Néw York, 


POSTER BROTHERS, : 
09 ———— Brooklyn. ‘ 


bis Season the Most Elegant Styles 
tw Brooklyn. We have an Im- 
with the Clos- 
compatible with 





We are intradyotng ID 
of 
— eaaaitinaaie Our prices.are made to com 
ext Markets. Ina word, we do all that 
llonorable, Straightforward Dealing to make our House 
yopular. We extend the inotiarton t to ali to call and exam- 


ine the — a * 

CAR P 8. | 
MOQUETTE ‘Cdtpets, i! 

VELVET Carpete, 

BRUSSELS . Carpets, 

' TAPEST ' Carpets, 

THREE-PLY Carpets, 

INGRAIN Carpets. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
Successors to HUSTED & GARLL, 


| 200 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


MISFIT. CARPETS: 


Engitsh Brussels, Three-ply, aad Ingrain Carpéte, Ot Cloths, oto. very cheap at the old place 


112 FULTON.-STREET. New York. SIDE ‘ENTRANCE, ” 


LACE SHAWLS THREE PAIR 


OP BEST 

atnigront ancgitde &-REAL LLAMA SHAWE be TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.7. 
JACKET, of extrs fine quality and nicst desitibis \ Any cotor or sive. iiligle pair sent, Dostpald, op re 
rattern, for $19, sent C. O. D., with privilege of exam- cetptof $l. A tarieBlodk of Millinery and Lace Goods 
aation. EET ST EOE TEP 


J. TAYLOR'S B: 


353 EIGHTH A 1 | ve 


AT. 
STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth * and —* $1 


ro WIL 
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MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS. 


aXp ND AMERICAN 


Aub a —— 
Sante Tig cag ony Peer 


HOUSE FURNISHING pin 
— coopos, * 
Osten Al 
— ARTI LES” 


Ltd tee ania Childron’e Frm 











“fay. Take 
CLOTHING:: 


IN EVERY VARIETY, ATEXTREMELY 
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: m̃ THE NILSSON GLOVES 


2 BUTTON, 936. 

&, 4, and $ button in same proportion. Each palr war- 
ranted, and exchanged tf rip or tear when first tried 
* THE REAL NILSSON GLOVE 


Sold at BLOOMS’ only. 
Weare the Sole Agents through- 
out the United States, and would 
eaution our friends and custom- 
ers not to purchase an Inferior 


|. Article, offered as the same 


QGleves, clsewhere. 
Our assortment of REAL LACES, DRESS ané 


« ~f CLOAK TRIMMINGS Is complete in all ite details. 


BLOOMS’, 
Pose, 


GREAT JONES STS, ONLY 
ONE BLOCK BAST OF BROADWAY. 


Samples and Price-list furtiishéd on application. 


re FLOWER — 








VASES, BASKETS, AND JARDINIERES 
FILLED TO ORDER WITH PER- 
FUMED BOCg 


A SPECIALTY. 


® RUE DE CLERY. Par. 

28 EAST , 

fc ar doors wes. of University Fiace, New York 
1, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


=) 0mm — 


HATS AND CAPS, 
* LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MILLINERY, 

o FURS, 

FANCY HATS. STRAW ‘Goons, 
UMBRELLAS, Kte, 
$65 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts, 

‘ NEW YORK. 





All the Spring Styles now Ready. 


BROOK’S: PRIZE MEDAL 


/SEOOL “Cat TON. 












WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


245 GRAND ST., Near Bowers, N. J. 


| Attractive and Special Sale of 


DRESS COODS. 
IMMENSE BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


5 eases Corded Poplins, new shades, 2c. 

8 cases Gray Vigoue Suitings, 2c. 

® cases Plain and Piaid Silk, Japanese, at 37 <c. 

3 chade Lyons Silk Poplins, new shades, at Bo 

d Gaées Silk Ponges, stecls and browns, st Sc per 


yard. 
The above are all this senson’s goods and one-half 
thetrvaide. A call and ozammation of the stock will, 
eonvince the most akeptical. 


This department is complete with every make of 
go00ds for mourning. Handsome Crape Cloth, 4 
tnohes wide, 87%c., worth 42\c. 

0 pieces Black Alpaca, 2%c., worth 350. 

Ertra quality, i yards wide, Binck Cashmere, et 
To., worth $1.3. 

All the better qualitiertn standard goods at ec ually 
bow prices. 


SILKS, SILKS. 


Beck Silks at $1. 
Briers quaings Gros Grain, $1.25, $1. 
Slack Silk, Cashmere . from $1.15 to $2.00. 
Plain and Striped B11 ES, T50., Uc., and Wo 

We keep tione but the best makes in Siitd The 
stock is large and selected with great sae ar i the 
prices we guarantees to be as low aa any house in the 
trade. 


SUITS AND SACQUES. 


Great Bargains in Ladies’ Ready-nade 
Suits. 

35,009 Suits at less than cost of material. 

Beautiful Suits at $8, $19, and $13. 

Muoh finer Snits at $15, $18, and $2 

Black Silk, Plain SUk, and Striped Silk Suits from 
B40 to 9125. 

Osshmere Sacques and Jackets from §7 to 63. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET; 


R.H.MACY &CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 








THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
2 BUTTON, So. pair, WARRANTED. 
-GOOD6 PACKED FREE CF CHARGER 
Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mafi attended to with special care. 





| JASE aid 6th Ave,, ew York, 
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MONEY MARKET. los any money for ere 

Tum fitst decided. effect of a super. | Puldtnge in Oniesee soe ~— 
week soapy of mener wee oe HY, with fi —J— * fs . 

all dividend-paying securities, as wy7l as in | fire-proof with concrete by the the Coha’s meth- 


a genetal advance in the whole of ti » spec- 
ulative stocks, which ate expected to pay 
dividends aomo time or other. supply 
of money has been overabundant during aoe 
week; but the rates of interest on 


loans baye not materially. varied, ban » Bankyand also 
being @t Bto 4 + cent., with — | a building association o: nized for : 
transd¢tions both above and below those | gurpose, isinow erecting a block of J 


rates. The rates of discount on good 
business, nétes are lower than we» have 
known for a Jong while. The note brokers 
find no difficulty in placing first-class paper 
at 4 to 5, per-cent..and-the banks are buyers 
at thoge rates. In one instances certain bank 
took a considerable quantity of the paper 
of a dry goods auction firm, having four 
months to run, at 4 per cent. This shows 
that \confidence ip .the future has 
been ; again established where it is 
the longest in effecting a restoration. The 
Bank Statement of Saturday furnished 
sufficient evidence in its figures of the re- 
turn 4f currency to this financial center; 
although there wes an epparent loss of the 
surplus reservé, caused by an increase in 
the item of deposits to the extent of $156,- 

150, Tie Ghinges ‘in saad —*7— itenvs 
were: loans,.increase, $2 , 
3534 584,100; jennltender, inerease, 
$8,161 deposit, increase, $3,185,800; 

circulation, decrease, $361,900. 

The great advances made in the leading 
stocks during the week Were in Panama, 
which opened at 158 and fan up to 172, but 
at the close of the week was down to "160, 
There is a pretty general belief that this 
gtdGk Wil'Hell up “to 200; tut itts was Bee 
dangerous to — 

York: Central was galvani from ine to 
105}; Rock Island shot up from 103} to 
1068;. Illinois Central frony 104 to 106; 
New Jersey Central from 114} to 120; Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western from 118 
to 128, Delaware and Hudson from 119 to 
1214. Theso prices were not all sustained, 
but the rush for them as safe investments 
was what caused the rise in them. The 
movements in Union Pacific show that an 
attempt was made to realize profits; but 
the firmness with which this stock is held 
is pretty good proof that there fs a solid 
basis for the recent advance, The most 
active stock of the week has been Western 
Union Telegraph, the transactions in which 
have been enormously large, on one day no 
less than 148,000 shares having been sold 
and the price having advanced to 80§; but 
it closed at 804 on Saturday. Precisely 
what the movement in this stock means it 
is rather G@ifficult to say. © Its evident that 
whoever has been buying it bas done so for 
the purpose of obtaining higher prices for it, 
and possibly for the purpose of obtaining 
the control of the company, and in either 
case the natural inference would be that 
higher prices would be the result. The 
only thing known about the movement or, 
at least, that was apparent to the outsiders 
is that Jay Gould’s brokers and the opera- 
tors who are supposed to follow his lesd 
were the"heaviest purchasers’of it. There 
has been something like an active move- 
ment in Kansas Pacific, and in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Northern Preferred, 
which did not fully sustain the best 
prices made in the outset; but there 
was a very strong movement in the stock 
of Missouri Pacific, which sold up to 55 
and closed at 54}. 
The Secretary of the Treasury bas called 
for $5,000,000 of 5-20s of 1862, interest to 
cease on the ist of August, 
The gold market has been steady all the 
week at 115} to 1154. 


— — — — 
INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES. 


Tue Merchants’, Farmers’, and Mechan- 
ics’ Savings Bank of Chicago, one of the 
oldest and most popular savings institu- 
tions in the State of Illinois, has inaugura- 
ted what is pronounced by the highest 
authorities as an improvement on the 
savings bank ‘systenr. Mortgages on im- 
proved and productive real estate inthe 
State of Hlinois are *' pooled” im the bands 
ofa trusteé, and certificates représenting 
interest in the ** pool’ are issued (either 
registered or unregistered), being 7 and 
8-10ths per cent. interest, payable in  quar- 
terly installments. 

The certificates are at any time conyert- 
able into the mortgages, which bear 10 per 
cent, interest The certificates may be 
filed for redemption, and are redeemable 
in money out of the funds received from 
mortgages paid; and the bank guarantees 
on the back of each certificate that it will 
be so redeemed within six. months after 
application to the trustee. 

This system extends the territorial reach 
“3 a savings bank, as the certificates may 

stered like a United States Regis- 
aed nd, and interest be made peyeve 
in any part of the United States, ‘fe- 


od; no wooden lath or joinery allowed in 
the buildings; roofs to be of. sidte or tin. It 
has been demonstrated that these buildings 
can be erectéd, according 
$1,000 to $3,000 each. 

manager of the Merchants’, Farmers’, = 


béhses as models on Sacramento s 
Chicago: They*have twostorics 

ment, stone steps, window trimmings, ete., 
and when completed will have nine rooms. 
They will cost jess than $2,000 each. An 
engraving representing this bleck of bnild- 
ings may be seen 
(a 
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FISK <i HATCH, 


No. S NASSAU een NEW YORK, 


U. 8. Government. E Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large.or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, ~_ 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 
All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought -and sold on com 
Coupons and American and 
bonght and sold. Approved de 
counts received. 


on. Gold 
reign Coin 
posit ac- 
ISK & HATCH. 
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12PER CENT.NET 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY 


of 
ences given. Address D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
‘Negotiator of MortgageLoans, St. Paul, 


Satara, ba 





SEND A 


ot HAMMOND, 
Sor ten 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, 
for information about their 
LOANS, secured on 


years Treas. of Ohicago Theological Seminary. 


POSTAL CARD 


Chi Real’ Wstatee ne 
Coupons for the interest, nat tothe 
0. A. BOGUE. 





ae 





Railroad Bonds. 


a ay or 
wfordaville, and 

—* idjand ; 
Indianapo'! -*. oomington, and 
Nort —— requested to — with 
"RAILROAD CATON ASSO- 


Ne. 152 Brondway, New York, 


LLOWING BONDs— 


p RL and my eto 
Crane agian ‘an tangeat 





— meg te 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO., 
BANKERS, 
6&2 William saath New York. 







wa ag Bankers, and others received 
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Bank of London. 


ed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 
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—* at a 





DUNCAN, mbit 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPEC 
FIRST MORTOAGE OOUPO 


re Ae ad 
refer to the Topeka 





for 


AY TT — 
For ormation ——8 
town, Colorado ; or J. G. a Wits. Newport, R. L. 





—— — LOANED 


ALTY, | 


He tay 





to purchasers of 


op 12 Toa @ 


of the best Farm’ 
2 situated in ome Seen 
and Great Arkansas Valleys, the 


t, with 7 


Tectia 


(at 
of the West, 


FARE 7E REFUNDED 


“The Bost — in the West.” 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ſ. R 


LAN D'S, 
IN KANSAS. 
3,000,000 aS 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


nthe sel 


C.R. FIELD & co. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Mo. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


attention om tothe thvestment of — — 
——— 





Saree 


annually at the American our PEN National Bank, 
7 Kansas By tt P 
lothing but 

; and. as 


— 

the 

—— 
WATEINS & OO., Lawrence, Kansas. 









Savtametee ct 
tothe Tiver, 
acquaintance. 
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IT COSTS BUT ONE SENTYr 22 
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NKERS AND INVESTING AGE NTS. 
attention to Coupon Real 


: Any of the Banks or 
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TUMBRIDGE & CO.. 
: Brokers, 
2 Wall 6... N.Y. 


‘ 
a A 





LOA EDEN 


5 
‘vn 


PALDWIN,WALKER & LO.” 


= At \ | 


NVESTMENTS. 28°15 


{Mor (gage 
x aS SAN { 





CH/ICAGL 





Loans and make 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Ye 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Crodittor ‘Tray 


clots; aise, Commercial Oredite, available in all parts 


way, City, and State 


Transfers of Money. 








“ 


' THE 


‘STOCK BROK ERS.TUMBRIDGE & Co.,N Y. 


National Life 


INSURANCE. CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA. 


OHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
~~ CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFIOR: 


1 57 to 163 La Salle St. ; 


CHICAGO, ILL., i 


wk 
J. ¥, CRANK, 


- where the business of porn rao 


tional to the Reinsurance 
—X————— 1.425. 108 20 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
DyCORTRIGHT, 


— -President. 


EMERSON W. PEET, "punt. Letuary. 





Gross 





che) 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE gq tl! 


120° Broadway 001 corner Cedar 


oe + ...vee $400,000 
— —— — 





—— 





5* 1875.......... $1,429,954 S23 


nauk Ele ree 





F 


+? 












Total 


Inacalimen€ Notes iJ. vere Gy? 


AMERICAN 


Pn’. Guiiviem) |. 


DIRECTORS: 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Jz. Hon, J, M, BAILEY, 


W.H. OVINGTON, Hon. W. H. BRADLEY, 
M. A. HOYNB, RB. B, CURRIER, 
J — ALL MUNN. 
OFFICERS: 


Pres’t. | CHAS. L CURRIER, See’y. 
H. N. HIBBARD, V.-Pres’t.| M. A. HOYNE, =.= Breas. 


R. B. CURRIER, 


J. W. TEMPLETON, 


*®& be J ⸗ s + 000 
x ¢ 8 7 ae . .- — — 


e 





_ $2,590,000. 


| asinte done pon ho Pett gt Plan” —— strtotly to Farm Prop 


~~ ety, pom eager — —— 
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\ oe Bald abcing 
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THE: INDERENDENT; 


he 





‘Not for a long time had: anything so sweet, 


had passed since they had been refreshed ” she said, ‘‘as companion to your | ao beautiful, so “ angelic” —as the little girl 
—— ‘by seeing the face of a woman. ‘I sup | geranium. And I will teach you, Aleck, | ten year old, who worked im  tobnece fac- 
CRUSADE OF THE HORRID BOYS. | pose we might have that sight forthe wish- how te.grow slips.” tery said—entered their poor chamber. 
ing,’ said one gay young fellow. ‘Non-| She brought with the rose-tree some cut-| Dear children, if you wish for a garden, 
BY MARY &. C. WYETH. sense! not in the desert,’ sneered his | tings of begonia, a plant with beautiful | you will probably have ene. And if you 
Taumrets, drums, aod fiddies! ‘Set a trap to eatch your | leavesand bright clusters of flowers, shaped | pray to your Father in Heaven for the rich 
Who goes marching by, wish in,’ persisted the youth, gayly, ‘and | exactly like little hearts; and showed him | bigssoming of what you plant, so that” you 
Making such a row see!’’. Accordingly, upon the outermost | how to pin the leaf down in a saucer of wet | will have something to give to those who 
I could almost fly ? palm of the oasis! they hung a collar anda | sand until roots started from it and a tiny ‘sit in shadow and hardly know, in thought 
Close beneath my window pair of, earrings. And the next morning | plant came. She gave him geranium slips | or dream, of the lovely things that grow in 
Comes the horrid noise! the palm tree was bare; but two women sat | too and lemon verbena, and a box sown | sunshine, you will think, perhaps, with a 
Ceases, and a voice rings out: under it, one holding the collar and the | with morning-glory seeds, that came up and | kindred sympathy of Aleck’s Wish. 
“Here's your ‘horrid boys’!”’ other the earrings, both feasting their eyes | made vines to twine around the window — —— 
“ ———— on their booty.” Some one else gave him an ivy. And : 
V — Aleck heard these stories, as he heard | Aleck, who had a way of occasionally earn- MEITYS MAY-BASERE. 
“No, we're young crusaders, everything said in his presence, with eager | ing money, as his father had taught him to BY LIZZIE OHESTER ATWOOD. 
Bound for Mike Molloy.”* intelligence. When Aunt Lyddie gravely | write am excellent hand and sometimes Hurry Buakx eat by the sittingroom 
« Michael,” cries another, related ‘‘and in two days the little log>) procured ‘ copying’ for him, spent a partof |. window, looking dolefully at a breadth’ of 
— Boasts of ‘keeping atore’; had legs to it” he laughed aloud; and when } his earnings upon his garden. Only a part; gray cloth tn her lap. 
Keeps « keg of lager the gay youth in Uncle Robert’s story said | for there were people he loved better than “It’s of 0 use, Mother!” she’ said. 
Hid behind the door. “set a trap to catch your wish in” he knit | himself—his mother and his sisters, for in- | « py, ripped it and turned it and spovged 
“We're are going to mob bim, fae brow thoughtfully, 3 ee ae ee it and pressed it. Now there's nothing 
Make him sign the pledge—. Tknow whet f wish,” ould Aleck. _ Se dha Cpa aara more to do but put it in the kitchen fire.” 
Regular teetotal one, Aleck wasa crippled boy, who lay all day Aleck wish—he possessed a “Let me see, dear,” said Mother, look- 
Writ by Squire Hedge. upon a couch in the sitting-room of a small | garden. And, although it was not large ing up from her work. : 
« Billy plays the violf city house, watching with keen interest | enough for him to have walked through it, Hetty laid the offending front breadth 
pd: fiddle-strines every object and event. At night he was | if to walk he had been able, it gave plenty | ... nor mother’s knee. 
Jimmy fifes, I toot the horn, earried into a dark bedroom, and tenderly traveling-space to ‘his loving eyes, that "Phat spot,” she said, pointing te one, 
Sammy drums and sings, his mother’s hand smoothed the pillow for | watched the plants grow and flourish and 


‘is lemon stain. I can’t put the color 
back, any way. And that one is gravy, that 
horrid little Jones boy tipped overin my 


bud and blossom. His eyes found path- 
ways enough from branch to branch 
among his flowers. He had very soon two 


‘* Freddy blows the trumpet, 
Solly rattles bones, 
Little Ben he triangles, 


Peter does the groans. these children, when they were not at school | shelves, one above the other; and by and “*Oan’t you hide that under the trim- 
“Won't you do the praying? or at out-door play, were very good to him. | by vines entirely around the casement, Y 
—R———— But still Aleck’s life was rather desolate, | and bird-cages with singing birds, and a 
, 


“If I could do that I haven't any 
sleeves. Mine are al) frayed and darned 
under the elbows.” 

“Couldn’t you trim it with black, and 
put in black sleeves,” suggested Julie, 
rather timidly. ‘‘I’m sure Mrs, Warren’s 


and one would think he might have spent 
much time in longing and But 
no; he never complained. Aunt Lyddie 
and his mother looked up surprised as he 
said. 


Somehow, we ain’t up to that— 
You can do it best.” 


Aye! my bold crusaders, 


Bless you, go your way; 
Speed your mission ; yes, I'll bide 


globe of glittering goldfish. 

When Christmas came again Aleck’s 
garden was the pleasure and pride of the 
family. Its perfume made the whole room 
sweet. Its music made every one who was 


Here at home and pray. ‘*I know what I wish. But, then, 'tis no tired feel peaceful at once. Its beauty new summer silk was trimmed so.” 
« Toot the horn!”” shouts captain— use to wish, for no trap could catch that.” rested Aleck and he felt no more the bur- “ My dear,” said Hetty, rather patron- 
Ohf the horrid boy! ‘“‘Tell us your wish, dear,” said Aunt | den of his crippled life. izingly, “‘ what would look well in Mrs. 
“ Put in stiff on this crusade, Lyddie, hopefully; but she added ** Oh!” in Besides, shall I tell you what sweet thing | Warren's summer silk wouldn't look quite 
He! for Mike Molloy!’ unmistakeable despondence when Aleck, | happened? 


so well in Hetty Blake’s old alpaca, Be- 


Trumpet, drum, and fiddle, 


eyes, said, dreamily: “ { wish fora garden.” | Aleck’s father came home onqnight and “Put it away, Hetty, dear,” said ber 
———B “A garden?” repeated his mother, look- | at the supper-table said: “ My little family, | mother, ‘“Perhops it will look better tn 
Drowning Peter's groans. ing earnestly at the boy. ‘‘Ah! I know | do you know you ought to be very happy? | the morning.” 
what you are thinking of. You are remem- | You have good shelter and food and warm “I don’t see why it should,” said Hetty, 
eighord mob rc aman, bering the honeysuckle arbor at dear | clothes, and some time to spare for read- | with a little laugh. “We don’t have any 
—— ne ae 2 Fleming, where you used to lie in your | ing and rest and enjoyment. To-day have | prownies nowadays to make old clothes 
With thhele bidieame aetna. hammock and look down the garden-walks ——— case—a poor woman, bedridden ag good as new in a single night.” 
— — and enjoy and I believe you actually | for ten years, who, supported 


Mrs. Blake looked troubled and gave a 


Then for merey beg, counted the roses and stockgillies and | upon pillows, knits and knits from morning little sigh. 
Finally capitulate fringed pinks. Well, I suppose, my darling, to night, and I fear sometimes from night ‘* Never mind, Mammy, dear,” Hetty ex- 
And—roll out the keg. we might have a few plants in our back | to morning, to earn trifle for the daily | cjsimed, skipping bebind her chair and 
March 00; yout yard; but then that would be a | bread. And she has two children, both giving ber neck a little squeeze, ‘‘8 
ji —— Mike be a * garden and there is scarcely room enough | girls: one ten years old, who works in a thing will turn up, and if it doeso’t it won’t 


While I pray that God will bless 
Every ‘‘horrid boy.”’ 


a - — 
ALECE’S WISH. 


BY FANCHON. 


Ir was Aunt Lyddie who told one story, 
and Uncle Robert who told the other. 


tobacco factory all day long, and one four- 
teen, who makes shirts on the sewing-ma- 
chine for such poor wages that altogether 
they can barely pay the rent of their one 
poor room and keep with food body and 
soul together.” 

All looked serious. Aleck’s large dark 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘* Fortunately,” said his father, noticing 
Aleck’s grief, “I was able to-day to give 
them some cheer for Christmas.” 

‘* Father,” said Aleck, ‘“‘do you think 
some flowers would comfort that poor bed- 
ridden woman, as they have comforted me? 
Please take some to her and a growing 
plant—a rose-tree. Will you, Father?” 

‘‘T will take what you send, my boy,” 
Aleck’s father said. 

‘*Then I will pick a nosegay to-morrow,” 
said Aleck, ‘‘that will make her poor 

of knitting needles, I dare say— 
glad. 1 will send her a good plant, too; to 


kill me to wear the old thing. It will only 
burt my pride a little bit, you know.” 

“It would give me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to see you in a fresh, nice dress, my 
child; but you know just how it is. Father 
must have a new coat. It woald never do 
for him to wear the old one imto the pulpit 
all summer.” 

‘*I know it, Mother. [ts all rigbt. [Fil 
put the old dress away, and perheps Ill 
dream about some way to fix it.” 

Mrs. Blake went on with her.mending 
and Hetty dropped down on her knees 
and began to fold up the gray dregs. 

“You're all right for spring, éren’t you, 
Julie?” she asked. 

** Yes,” said Julie. “It’s « fortunate 
thing I was named fer Aunt Julia.” 

**Pity I badn’t been somebhody’s name- 
sake,” Hetty said, as she held up a sleeve 
witb a great zigzag hole in it. 

“I thought you were,” said Mrs. Blake, 
looking up from her work. 

‘Ob, well!” said Hetty; ‘‘ bat I mean 
a live auntie, that could do something tan- 
gible for me.” 

‘“* She may be doing more for you than 








It’s an experiment, you know, and I haven’t 


Aunt Lyddie, 
story that expresses just what I think about 
the use of wishing. Indeed, for my part, I 


for a thing or even to think determinedly 
that you wish it is a trap to catch the wish 
in. The very next day a neighbor called, 
and happened to say: “‘ Why, Mrs. Denver, 
what delightful southern windows you 
have! How the sun does pourin!. If you 
cared for flowers now, how they would 
flourish here. Six window-panes of morn- 
ing sunshine is as good as a garden-plot any 
5 ge A tg When the neigh- 
bor had gone, he asked his mother: “* Will 
you give me one window?” . 

‘*In welcome,” said his mother; ‘‘ and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Uncle Robert here 
would make a shelf for it.” 

Uncle Robert was a good carpenter, and 
he made a smooth shelf and fastened it 
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as I can remember 
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for his window-shelf? 





under the window-sill. 

Aleck was “ Now the little 
log has legs to it,” he said, laughing. 

In a few days Christmas came, and the 
children, who had been saving pennies to 
buy some Christmas present for Aleck, said: 
‘* What could please him more than a plant 
They put their 
pennies together and bought him a pink 
geranium, the ‘Princess Alice”—so the 
florist’s label said. The fairy princess it 


| proved of Aleck’a garden. _ For there where 


the wish had been made and seemed at first 


a SMT ⏑ 





| Aleck gathered on Christmas morning every 


you know,” said Mrs. Blake, softly. 

The girls did not answer, but went on 
with their work. 

‘““There comes Nannie Warren!” ex- 
claimed Julie. ‘‘Do put that dress in the 
closet, Hetty. She’s got on her lovely 
spring suit!” 

“* Indeed, I shan’t,” said Hetty, deliber- 
ately.tipping the basket over ou the floor 
and scattering the breadths around. ‘‘If 
she’s got to sit behind it in church all sum- | 
mer, she may as well sce it in its origioal ~ 
state of chaos.” Or": — 

Julie gave a despairing groan as Napnie 
came ip, bringing a sweet April breeze with 





*Wstesty: 1 want jou to cole hothe to 



































































































dinner with me and help arrange some May- | 


baskets, Uhole Jobo. has seat mo the 
loveliest flow erst” 

Hetty looked up from ber dingy grey 
surroundings at Nunnie, fresh and-dainty, 
with aknot‘of violete in ber buttonhole, 
with the least little touch of irony. 

** Nannie,” she said “ you make.me think 
of a verse.in the Bible.” 

“What?” asked Nannie, incredalously. 

_ «“*Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow, ‘They toilinot, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon, in all bis-glery; wee not arrayed 
like one ofthese.” 

“*That’s two verses, instead of one, said 
Nannie, in her matter-of-fact way. ‘ Be- 
sides, you.skipped the first line. Run, get 
your bat. 

“Wait until I pick up my rags.” And 
she crammed the gray dress in the basket 
apd tucked it away in the closet. 

_Neannie's.keen eyes recognized it, how- 
ever; and when Deity bud gone out of the 
room she said : 

Is Hetty making ber dreas over ?” 

‘* Yea,’ said J ulie; sbortly. 

Is she going to bave.a new onetoo?” 

** No,” Julie, answered, still more shortly. 

Nannie seemed. unusually silent aod 
thoughtfuj es. she and: Hetty walked: down 
the sumny, pleasant street that led from the, 
parsonage to Nannie’s bome. Hetty wons 
dered‘ what wae the maiter,sbe gave sach 
ubsent-minded answers and had so puzzled 
a look in'her great blue eyes. 

“ Nannie,’ she said, at Inst, “ you arenot 
otfended at what I said about'the lilies, are 
your” 

“Nb, indeed!” said Nannie. I suppose 


Iebould toil if it were necessary. I was: 


only wondering why some people had every-: 
thing and others ‘nothing. Ihave never 
thought of it before.” 

“ Earth would:be too much like Heaven, 
I sappose, if we were all satisfied,” an- 
swered Hetty. ‘‘ Let’s see who will get to 
the door first.” 

“ Miss‘ Thorne is ‘watching us. Do you 
care?” Nannie asked, putting one foot for- 
ward. 

“ No,’*said* Hetty; bluntly, ‘It would’ 
do her good to shake her own old bones 
up.” 

So away they rushed to the house; and 
when they had once plunged their-hands 
into the de wy moss and brought out mass- 
es of blue‘and ‘white scented violets, hand- 
fuls of tintedtea-rose buds, pansies, lilies of 
the valley and‘ geranium blossoms, helio- 
thrope, and mignonette, Hetty forgot: her 
troubles an? Nanaie seemed gay and light- 
hearted as ever. 

‘Wher the last dainty little basket bad 
been filled: and set away in a cool place, 
and Hetty hadgone home to help put the 
babies in their-eribe, Nannie went up to her 
mother’s room. 

Mrs. Warren was putting away some 
bundles that bad just come from New York 
and singing sottty to herself as she moved 
about the room. 

+} wasewishing for. you, little girl,” she 
sald. “Your: dtesses have come. from. 
Stewart’s:” 

“ Have they?” said Nannie, listiessly. 

“ Don’t you want to see them, dear?” 

Nannie seemed struck with a sudden 
thougbt and came over to ber mother's side, 

“Yes, Mamma,” she said. “Right away, 
please.” 

Mrs. Warren unrolled the bundles and 
laid them on the bed. 

One dainty blue-and-white striped silk, 
that looked’ as if-it had- been paiuted; a 
fine brown-and-white cbeck, with a wide 
brown sash ; twosoft white nainsooke; and 
two white pereales, with tiny rosebuds and 
pansies dotted over them. 

Nannie looked at them thoughtfally. 

“Don’t you like them, Nannie?’ her 
mother asked. 

“Ob! yes, Mamma. I was wonderinz if 
I needed them.” 

Her mother laughed. 


“That's a new question for you to ask, : 


Nannie,” she said. ‘“‘I thought you gen- 
exasly took all’ you'could get.” 

“T very mutch wish, Mamma, that I could 
do just what I liked with three of those 
dresses.” . 

“J should-very much like to» know-whret 
you went to do with them,” ssid Mrs. War 
rep. — 








“Bit down is your 
TW tell you.” 


80 Mrs. Warren sat down tn ber roeking-| 


chair and Nannie knelt down-at bereide. 

“Do you know, Mamma,” she com- 
menced, ‘Hetty Blake-is making that 
swful old alpaca over again, and she isn’t 
going to have a new ‘thing. Salie told me 
80. 


“* Well?” said Mrs. Warren. 

“You know Julie’s Aunt Jalia sends hér 
clothes, and Hetty’s Aunt Hetty is in 
Heaven.” And Nannie hesitated. 

“Go on, dear,” sai) her mother. 

“Don't you think I might give ber the 
brown silk, and one of the white dresses, 
and a percele? Just think. wiat lots I 
have got, Mamma!” 

“Do you think she would like it!’ 

“Like it, Mamma?’ Why, she'd be 
crazy with delight.” 

“ How could you send them ?” 

Nannie thought a moment. 


‘“‘Ob! Lknow what would be just the 
thing,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ We can pack 
them up and let John take them when 
he. carries the May-baskets. He can ring, 
the door-bell and then run, just as. he’ll do 
every where else,” 

** Very well,” said Mrs. Warren. ‘* Run, 
get me Chloe’s long splint basket. ‘‘ But 
you must remember; Nannie, I shall, get 
you nothing more this summer.” 

“Ob! I don’t want anything,” shouted 
Nannie, ag she rushed down the back stairs 
to the laundry. 

“Shall we put in some gloves?” asked 
Mrs, Warren, as she took a fresh box from 
the bureay. 

“‘Ohi yes,” said Nannie, ‘* Those lovely 
brown ones. Hetty and I wear the same 
size,” 

Hetty had tucked the last. baby in bec 
and come down again into the sitting- 
room. Her father sat reading Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, #00 her motber, as usual, darn- 
ing small stockings. 

Hetty opened ‘the closet door to get a 
book, and: caught a. glimpse of the ob- 
noxious, dress. ‘‘ Ugh! you.old thing!” 
she. said, giving it a poke into the furthest. 
corner of the closet. ‘‘ I wish you, were in 
Jericho.” 

“I wonder if we'll get any May-baskets ?” 
paid. Julie, as Hetty sat down by the table. 

“You won’t get any of Nannie’s, for I 
saw the cards onall of them,” Hetty an- 
swered. 

**Perbaps she changed 
came away.” 

‘* Such things don’t happen.to us,” said 
Hetty, a little bitterly. 

Just then the door-dell rang violently, 
and a man’s boots scufiled off from the 
piazza. 

Julie rnshed to the door, but Hetty kept 
on reading. 

“* Some trick,” she said, scornfully. 

“Not much of a trick. Just look bere!” 
exclaimed Julie, bringing ina lovg white 
basket, with a white towel carefully 
tucked over the top. 

‘Be. careful,” said Hetty. ‘‘ Some. one 
has probably left another baby for Mother 
to take careof. ‘You'll hear it squeal-ina 
minute.” 

*<Tv’s directed to Miss Hetty Blake, any 
way,” said Julie, lifting a card that hung 
from the handle. ‘“‘If it’s a baby, you'll 
have it to teke care of.” 

“Open the basket my daughter,” said 
Mr. Blake, looking up from bis paper and 
pushing bis spectacles back. 

So Hetty, pretending to be very much’ 
afraid of disturbing a sleeping baby, took 
off the towel, theo turned and looked at 
her mother, a bright flush coming on her 
cheeks. 

Oh Mother,” she said, “it can’t be 
true. ‘Just look here!” 

“* A bottle of perfume, a pairof button 
boots, two pairs of gloves, three dresses, 


one after you 


andia sash!” exclaimed Julie. -“ That’s'a 
pretty nice May-basket, J think.” 
Hetty stood like one stupefied:.. Her 


7 


heart was too full for words. 

“Do you remember. the-verses*you said 
to Nannie. this morning?” asked Mrs. 
Blake, softly. 


Hetty nodded. 

* Whatiwas the pextdne; dear?” - = _} 

“Chall Fe not mech were clothe: you? 
O ye of-little faith i" seid Hetty. de 
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LEXINGTON—1776. - J —XX Heme, 
ing th — Tor Blood had | ey u usnoal arms apd. bant an ian, half. 
No maddening thirst * nd 
“No batiledpny ——— | ‘civilized—accou ate Ma 24 Ce of 
Avsinst the alien bayonet ~ | the —5* Pp ‘ a 
Theis humespun breasts in that old day. wie. degree i w was 
: : | observed by ofr captain was 
be ep tee bastantty made and th — 
dreaded ; e Star-span D- 
They layed not strife, they dresded palms. ol ner glided to our masthend-ané- saluted, as 
That God: would make mae’s wrath bis praise. | 


No seers were they, but «imple men ; 
The meaning of the work they ald 
meaning of wor 
Was strange and dark and dow then, 
Swift.as the summons came they left 
The plow, mid-furrow, standing sfill, 
The ground cora-grist'in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the ax in cleft. 


ipo hey where dutv seemed to call ; 
asked the reason why; 
They,only knew. they ** br die, 
And death was not the worst ofall. 


Of man for man the sacrifice ] 
Unstained by blood, save tnefrs. they gave. 
The flowers thatblossomed from their grave 

Have sown themeecives beneath all skies, 


Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And ebattered slavery’s chain ae weil; 
On the skv’s dome, as on a be 

Its écho struek the world’s great hour. 


That fatal echo 


not. dumb; 
The nattons 


stentng to its sound, 
The holier triumphs yet to come— 


The bride] Uumo of Law-and Love, 
The gladness of the world’s release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of peace 

The Wawk stall nestle with the dove. 


The golden age of brotherhood, 
Unknown to other fivalries 
Than of. the mild humanities, 

And graeions interchange of good, 


When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags 
The lion of our Mother-land. 
—Joux G. WHITTIER. 


—— 
A BALL AT NEWFOUNDLAND. 
BY JOHN J. AUDUBON. 


On our late return from the country of 
Labrador the.‘ Ripley” sailed. close, along 
the northern coast of Newfoundiand.. The 
weather chanced to be beautiful and clear, 
and. whfle my voung comnantons amused 
themselves on the deck: with the music.and 
Otherwise, L gazet.on the wild and:romantic 
scenery spread along the bold and stupen- 
dous rocky shores, Portions of those sub- 
lime wilds appeared as if covered witha 
luxwriance of vecetable growth: far sur- 
passing thatof. the country: we had left, and 
in. some of’ the valleys L thought I.saw. trees 
of moderate size. The number of habita- 
tions augmented apace and ‘any small 
craffe danced on the waves of the coves we 
passed, Here an abrupt. precipitous shore 
looked as, if the remaining, half of .some 
grent. mountain, cloven in two; and the 
dashing of the watére at its hase was more 
than sufficient to alarm the mind of the 
most daring seaman, To me these great 
magses. of broken, rngged rocks. impressed 
my mind with awe and reverence, as I 
thongeht of the Immortal Power that «till 
caused the support of the gigantic frac. 
ments which everywhere. hung as if by 
magic over the sea, and awniting, as it were, 
the proper moment to fall and crush the 
sinfnl crew of some piratical vessel to 
deoth and oblivion. 
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Now g-n'larolting mountains rose: their 
heads, toward.the sky, as. if. anxions.to mix. 
azure, and I thoncht 


in. the purity,of its 
the bleating sound of herds of* rotndeer 
reached my ear. Dark ‘clots of E-qui- 
mauxcurlews werenlready seen to wing their. 
wav-toward. the south, and millions.of larks 
and warblers flitted slike through the air. 
An these and the desire I felt to return to 
mv friends made me wish for the power of 
fly'ne also. 

Early one morning onr vessel doubled 
the cane of the Bay of St. George, and, as 
the wind was Jicht. the sicht of this maz- 
nificent sheet of ‘water. deepening foto the 
land for 18 leaenes by a breadth of. 18, 
giaddened the faces of all on, hoard. A 
long and bold suit of amnhitheatrical shows 
bordered one side, which, now being tm- 
mersed in deep shadows, A 
the beautv of the whole. Opposite, the 
phasing raysof a northern antumnal sun 
glittered and showed bright and merry the 
little berks sailing to and fro Tike so many 
silvered gulls. The welcome sirht of calti- 
vated meadows, of the cattle: that’ fedion 
their grasses, and of people at their avoca-. 
tions consoled every one of us for the priva- 
tions and Iators we had that summer both 


encountered and- performed; and” as the 


“ Ripley” steered het course into a snug }. 


harbor, until that mement/hidden from 


into 


. mm. TS, | 
the number of vesselsat their ancho! ' 
and the sicht of. a pretty village Comite 


— 
Although the sum, 


snes 









it were, France and Britannia’s flags in 
vatucd Trieadshiy, all gayly floating in the 
air. . mi 

We were welcomed at once, ty-sup- 
Plied with fresh provisions, and feet, 
pleased to be once more.. g 
like soil, trip merrily through and 
around the village and country, until, night 
coming on, we returned to ‘our floating 
house, supped be»rtity, and serenaded with 
——— giees the, whole of this peaeotul 
abode. , 

The earliest dawn of fie morhttg siw 
me on deck, and welf wus T pl-ased'at-what 
was going on. The Warbor was flready 


covered by many fishermen in their ts, 
and I saw them catchin fine fat and icy 
mackerel in goodly numbers. We cid not 


neglect to pong souse that morn· 
ing. Looking the harbor, signs of 
cultivation presented themselves among the 
mountain declivities, the trees looking of a 
good size. A river made {its way between 
steep and elévated’ shores, avd bere’and 
there a group of Mickmack Indtaus I saw 
searching among the rocks ge lobsteraand 
other shell-fish and eels, all of which in 
this country proved to be‘extremely abun- 
dant and fine; and by exctungtng, some of 
our stores with them we procured a fine 
pupply of their,venison. ’ 

ou would bave beet: pleased, reader, to 
see these men and thetr famflfes of shore 
cooking and eating lobstere—first thrown 
alive in» large wood-firé, and’ ag ‘soon as 
broiled by this meane +vyoured while vet 
80 hot as to deter civilized man from even 
touching them, But when cooler I tagted of 
roasted fobsters,and found them a thonsand 
times better flivored than pickled ones. 
The country was Fepresented ag abounding 
in game, The temperature was milder by 
20 degrees then that of Lubrador, and vet 
I was told thatthe ſee of the bay seldom 
broke up before the middle of Mav and 
that few vessels. attempted to go to L»bra- 
bor before tbe 10thgof June, when the fish- 
ing of cod at once commences, - 

One afternoon we were visited by a dep- 
Utation of the inhabitants of fhe village, 
whe bad come purposely to invite our whole 
party * vate, very night.and we were 
requested to bring our i t 
withus. To have re?ased the Inv ation of 
this friendly people would have been rude 
and we unanimously: accepted... We found 
that they possessed a relish for ‘told Ja- 
maica,” and they farted from us making 
bows very indicative that whot they had 
drank on board the “ Ripley” tad lost 
nothing by its haying previously gone to 
Labredor. 

At 10 o'clock, the hour appointed, all 
dressed *‘eomme a faut,” we were landed, 
and the wav tothe dancing-hall was shown 
to us bv well-ligbted..paper. linterns, We 
arrived in perfect safety—ore with a finte, 
another a violin, I with @ flageolet, which- 
inelegantly protruded from my waistcoat 
pocket. 

The hall of meeting proved to he no 
more thon the lnrgest. ground fleor of an 
honest fishermen’s: abode, We. were pre- 
sented to his valuable: wife; for vou, mnet 
know, reader, that the wives of fishermen 
there can fish well also. She curtseyed not 
dla- Tuglioni, it istruey but witha: modest: 
assurance whieh to ma, At leash, was. quite 
as welcomeas,the volatile performance o 
the same act by fhe neria artist inst nam 
and deservedlv, perhaps, so’ tach 
The honeewife was-rather unprepared-and 
quite en negligéte Bo, was.the. room. Our . 
was, full of aetivitx and 


hostess, however, 
anxious to arrange everything properly as 
soon as possible. In one hand she held 


about a dozen candles, in the other s 
lighted torch, and, applying tha, latter to 
the fermer, managed with dexterity to affiz 
her luminaries at prettv equal distances all 
around the bare wall. Thisdone, the reSresh- 
ments she prepared andemptied the contents 
of a largetim. vessel intomany glasses, all.of 
which,soon,sparkled with rich-colore:! rum 
an were placed in a large tea-tray on the 
only table theroom contained. The 

was as deep as it was brosd and: black, but 
offered to. view sundry coffee-pots, milk- 
jigs, cups. and saue-rs, knives and forks, 
and all the p»raphernalia necessaty on so 
brilliant an occasion. A suit of modest 
stools and -benches: walted around their 
limited boundaries for. tbe gentler. weight 
of the belles of the village, of, whom 
now. one’ by one —— full” of 
embonpoint and rich with the tuddy faiFness 
common in an invigorativg northern elime. 


—* paint a ren ig they 
v.. W gaud e 
soblest Wester Tadian qaeen. Th 
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and their shoes were equally 
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longed to théSthe#Gexhtuitas they were 
in constant employ in the om he ef ; 
Tr ee apd / 


bd tA. wn beaux 
of the * nst * from fish- 
; 
be leaped on the loose board that * 
tho Aoor f: root at a particular 
She scp . ie 0 trice waa ace pin t by 
ripping apparel, a 
8* if Miter lined and cleaner clothes, after 
which he, lowering hiitelf to the floor 
through the épertare, avd: being the eldest 
son of opr host, sizutted up and. down: 
bowing and scraping to the “adies with as 
mreh ease and freedom, if.not elegance, aa 
a Bond-street highly-scented exclusive ex, 
quisite. Ja course the room wes. svfii- 
cently supplied:and music was. called for. 
mys how, by of an overture, after the, 
eae HAs attending. a violin, 

— phe Colimbia,, Happy Lend!” 
—3 that. of hie to instrument 
interfered. He then’ went on with La 
Marscillaise? and ended with “God Save 
the King.” Being; a.snectator, I was de- 
lighted to see the mild decorum of: the 
certninlys curious. group, before. me, and, 4 
snugving 35 in a corner by the side of 
an o fn gentleman, whom I found 
well, phe we both saw and talked of, 
the real ry or of such.a ——— * 
ortion of the 213 so. comparatively 
end. The dancers stood inet We but 
little time wag spent. ip. ah humbug of 
choosing partners), and.a Canadian, who 
also —— the violin, accompanied my 
son on his'Cremona,; and the next instant 
the whole room was filled’ with heartfelt 
merriment. Dancing” bas been from the 
first recollection of man one of the most 
innocent and healthfal amusements I 
have Joved dancing @ yast deal more than 
waiting for the hite of a fish; nay, I have 
sometimes tho one that, whilst I enjoyed 
that pleastre with an agreeable female, it 
soitened my nature’ as much us the pale, 
pure light of theameemspftens and beauti- 
fies a midsummer night. A maiden lady of, 
the compaty, wh sat at my side an 
proved to: be the only daughter of my taik- 
utive Old! cotnpanion, relished: what I-said 
on dapeing se much that’ the: next follow- 
ine set saw, her gracing the floor with her 
well-tutored« feet, and shescontinued her 
enjoyment, for anght I know, the whole 
night, each solemn pause by the musi- 
cians. the refreshments were bandéd round’ 
by the hostess and her son, and I wasnota 
little stirprised. to see the, whole of. their: 
hearty’ fishermen; their wives and their 
daughters, swallow. a large, glass of pure 
rum withbas much pleasure as if ambrosia 
faaclf had been tts contents. 

It was now late, andy wing how much 
I bad to perform the néxt day in my own 
avocations, I marched off toward the 
“Ripley.” My men were found asleep in 
Tot bat in a few moments I was on- 


ge ciberiles eo 


fishermen’s sons and daughters kept up the 
dance, with the music of the Canadian, 
until after our brenkfast was over. 


an allt m Ih en 
er Mc ttt La 
raise “h that 


some of them which we afterward met 
during the course of our ramblesin the 
reiehboring w fields ran off at 
our signs as 1 e4nckalls. One. 
bearing a pail of water on her head, dropped 
it as she saw us and ran to hide herselt in 


ho.w 
ae pos i sae Nae Mh: apy 4 
‘ook to the water and crossed an inlet more 
than waist deep; after which, with the 
swiftness of a here) shaamde for her home. 
= inquiry 7 such strange conduct, the 
only answer | received from several was a 
deep and-mbst modest Vids - 





‘AWKWARD for BOTH. 


SupDEN [changes in — are often product- 





ive of lpcomlog erhaps 
his never was more striking ——— 
then in @, a very short time since. 
According to the Standard and Mail, a 
young Chinaman, who’in that journal is 
described ae “‘ nobby looking,” was, enjoy- 


ing his first visit to the English Colony, 
when he a's nself inethe 
—— e ropean ledy o 
ashion. It 1 at : 
Celestial essay ed 8 oe RAR € 
pigtail blew forward and entwined itse] 
Soul t sneck. Alarmed at tte 
singular occurrerigé, thigtlady. te, 
relieve herself of the ehcymbtance, and to 


this end pulle@: 5 — bie f foree, 

Meanwhile * Chie a Cele to re- 

oo anne! and caught hold of what 

be bis own hair. Sad to 

rele bo ibe was ——— Jong cur} 
* seized was a false — tl 

I: ———— ciate oF 





SILVER. — 


1A PRATED 2) 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Metifen’ Britannia’ Company, 


550 BROADWAY, 


(@actories, West Meyiden,Conn.) NEW YORK. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 


CELEBRATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS 


PORCELAIN-LINED SILVER-PLATED- 
BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES, 


COMBINED, 

with moveabie linings. Porcelain enameled on hard 
metal. Cannot be broken or cracked by heat or ordi- 
nary usage and are CLEANER, LIGHTER, and more 
DURABLE than any other. 


Fer Sale by Dealers in Silver-Piated Ware 
AND BY THE : 


MERIDEN’ BRITANNIA CO,, 
650 Prowdway, | New. York, 
_Manatactarers of the Best quality 251 | 


ie 
B tw 


NICKEL * AND WHITE 


Flectro- nul Tale Wars 


or EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FORKS: AND SPOONS. 


Extra Heavily Plated by the 
CESS, which deposits the sil 
ness om the PARTS MOST 











THEY ‘ARB UNEQUALED By any 
made by the old process. 
y this tmproved nln i. 


1947. ROGERS BROTHERS-XM. 
First Premium awarded by the’ ‘American 
Institute, 1878 and 1874. 

Extract from Judges? Report; 

“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
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Habit Gured. 


Cured at home; —— By Dr. F. BE. MARnsH’s 
Time short., Over 400) 
6 the following 
tha’ 


— 

— ——— — sir, snd to your 8 ale 

——— 

A STARR, ——— ae 7.0 
‘Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 

DR. F. E. MARSH, 








Quiney, Mich. 
BEAUTIFUL DECALCONMANTA 
or Transfer my papa with full instruttions 
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le at all tim The secti — 
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— prety. tet Bvery Ly guaran. 


. Send for illustrated 


Patent Ventilated Mattress Co., 
F. A. BRAUTIGAM Manafactarer, 
1 BROADWAY, New York, 


JSOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC, 


POROUS PLASTER. 


perfect self-ch d, self acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery , combined w the celebrated Porous Plaster, 
arve Yously effective, when all other remedies in 
eu a, Sciatica, Lumbago, 

eak and Lame Bac OF Side, Kidne int, 
Spinal Affectio 
-ameness, Soreness, rag Numbness, and Ner. 
yous Pains and Aches. Cents. Sold by all 


Prongiase. fled free on —— of price. One. 
eeks & ote . Prop’rs, 176 § Washington » , Boston, 


CHALLENGE WASTER 


Best and cheapest. In use 96 

years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be returm 

ed at our expense and money re 

funded if they fail, after six week#? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATIS. 

FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes,’ 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 perday. Send for Circulars, 

8. W. PATMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
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FURNACES. 
FULLER, WARREN: &. CO.. 


255, 257, and 259) River r St. Troy, N. Y. 
FULLER, WA 








one. 58 and @ Lak 
— WARREN & CO., 80 River St., Cleveland, 


ad for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Be RSTOW Stove Co.—Manufacturers of Roves, 
nd Fu ad to all 
Ra a) 4 rnaces, adapted to gil nses. Pe 


pe Enclish Razor and Razor-honina Machine, 











a ‘op, sent to any 
adae on receipt of > enabies every 
hone his oO 3 
- STOCK € . PRESSES, 
ae —— —— Genes Opies aia 
r 
Fulton mn and B ks and aie 





J:B, & J. M. CORNELL, 
BUILDERS. IN TRON. 


30° YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


% — te $e fornsehs and erect all kinisot iron Werk tor Buildings 
y to the entire satisfaction of partes ordering from 
us in all — Bate 








IRON FRONTS, 


_ Columas, Girders, Stairs,, Roofs, Iuminating 
Sidewalks, &Xc., &c, 


«LAMP. POSTS & LANTERNS, 


For Horsrs, Parks AND DwFtLuives, 


CAST AND WROUGHT-IRON RAILINGS 





IN EVERY VARIETY 
SE ae 
a ag Office, 141 Centre. St.,. NewYork. 
3 —X 4 ah ie een MCW Uae ta 
— ——— — Promptly Pursdshed om * 238 
RelA $ oa ’ 


206 Water St., New yeux. | 
& £85" st., 















Susnrance. 


Youre men who are full of activity and 
hope have very dim perceptions of, the 
nature of old age. They see nothing to 
remiod them of that second childhood to 
which they may possibly arrive. They ex- 
pect to earn money, to be surrounded until 
they die. by those who are dependent 
upon.them and for whom they. seek the 
protéction of life insurance. But years 
roll away, their hopes for wealth are not 
realized, their dependents drop off, and. at 
last’ eld: age excites presentiments of a 
new condition, Then’ a man begins to 
feel that life insurance ought to furnish 
him with the same assistance that it would 
have given to bis wife and children, had be 
not outlived them, 

To provide for. this new condition, some- 
thing is required whicb the ordinary form 
of life insurance does not furnish, but 
which seems. to be; supplied by a special 
form of insurance onthe Tontine principle. 
This is a compoond form of insurance, 
being for a life-time or for a limited term, 
apd convertible ata. certain period. into 
an endowment, which old age. needs, or 
inte an-anauity, or into-another life insur- 
ance, to be continued without cost. It 
meets the necessity which the long-lived 
polity bolder feels of providing sométhing 

fog his owa support ia old age. The pe 
guliarities of this Tontive insurance are 
tbat it may be terminated and the results 
taken, pogsession of by the insured person at 
theeend ‘ot ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
from its commencement; that the premium 
annually paid ‘is’ no’greater’ thaw the: pre- 
mjum on an ordinary insurance; and that 
the,value of the ingurance, as adapted, to.the 
probable necessities of . matured life,. is 
greater, .'Phose who take a Tontine policy 
and die early in the term, leave to their 
heirs a sum of money very much larger 
than the premiums paid; and those who 
die late, if the insurance during the first 
years is counted at its true worth, turn their 
money or its yalue,back. inte their estate; 
while those who survive beyond the term 
are likely to find thémselves in’ possession 
of that which will make thelrold agé inde- 
pendent and cheerful. 

Thougt the condition of old age is never 
thought of in the buoyant activity of 
young maphood, there are. many men who 
may expect to-experience it asa reality. It 
must be acknowledged that the Tontine 
plan practiced bythe Equitable Life. As- 
surance Society offers to every man: the 
means of: providing not only against the 
poverty of; bis: children, but also of pro- 
viding that his old-age shall not be s bur- 
den to them or to any one.else, 

RI — 


INSURANCE. NOTES. 


An abstract, showing the condition of 
fire insurance companies licensed to do 
business in the State of Wisgencia hes been 
isgtied by ihe commissioperpin advunes. of 
bis annual report, from” which“it* appears 
that there are three local joint-stock com- 
pao ĩesa doin bupinesg,in the, state, seven 
mutual companies, eighty other state com- 
panies, snd« thinteem, foreign, companies. 
The combined assets of the locul compa- 
nies. amount to $1,656,851; their income 
last year was $515,844 and their expend- 
iture’ $500,347; amount of risks written in 
1874, $28,282,467; premiums, received, 
$450,557 ; losses paid, $278,241. . The other 


state companies wrote to the amount of 
$96,406,080, the premiums. received 
amounting to°$1.872.260,-while te snm of 
the losses paid was_ $582, 835. The foreign 
companies insured to the extent of $12,855,- 
483, the premiums on which were $187, 083 
and the losses paid $43,004. 


—Last month there was filed in the office 
of the recorder of deedsfor the District 
of Columbia a certificate of incorporation 
in the. name of the “ Washington ° Life In- 
surance Company of the District_of Colum- 
bia,” its purposes being to grant insurance 


on t a lan,” the ‘* Indus- 
ibe * — I 
* lie insurance 

Plan? —* 000, to be gov- 


erned by the at te hen hg éach of 
whom is an Wm, B. 








incorporator 
Todd, Pi BN. — ‘capitalist; 
president of Second 


teed Bank: 8.7.0. ©: Monet, ated retired; 
— 


* 


Geo. — 









mercbaot; John J. Kuox, sa pred of 
the Currency; E. M. Nourse, real estate. 


—By the new insurance law of the State 
of Arkansas the office of commissioner is 
abolished and all the books, papers, and 
authority turned over to the auditor, On 
the 8ist of December, each year, companies 
are to file a sworn statement of the gross 
receipts in the state; and, after deducting 
the losses and ae cae to pay into the 
state treasury, on or before the first of 
March, a tax of two and a balf per cent. on 
such net receipts. The fees are as follows: 
for filiog charter, $15; statement, $10; 
certificates of authority to agents, each 

No county, city, town, or other 
municipality are allowed to make any 
charge for license or impose a tax. Com- 
| ome entering the state must have a buna- 

subscribed capital of $100,000—$50,000 
of which must be paid up in cash. 


—A new law in Massachusetts requires 
that insurance agents’ bonds, heretofore re- 
quired to be approved by the treasurer 
and receiver-general of the common- 
wenlth, shall hereafter be approved by the 
insurance commissioner. It shall be the 
duty of said commissioner upon his approy- 
al of any such bond to endorse a statement 
of that fact upon the bond and to forth- 
with transfer the sume to the treasurer of 
the commonwealth. 


INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. I. 


— 








Capital - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ‘75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities come, - 217,405 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER CUURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
KE BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, EK. D 


—— 


DIREC'LORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. ——— Vice-Prest. 




















SAMUKL D. BABOOC 

SNS, G. ARNOLD, * 4 WitkNCH 1 PURNORR, 

A. SAW YKR, 
6 B.C WhRN DEN ts¢ our TISS, 
HENRY C SoWwen catia WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, one BRYCE 
WILLIAM M.'V ALL, A AMSO} 
THBHODORK 1. HUSTED, WE TON fr. 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F, SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, HN * 
WM. M. RIC OBERT H, McCURDY 
HORACE B , DANIEL 8S, MILLER, 
147 ¥F bd, OHN Ey LE, 
“J. LO ENR F 
JOHN D. MA 

RING’ A — FT 


As ING” Wie 
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— F. SLATER. 


Pala esas 


THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeteeee 1,292,543 41 


“Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
6 H. WHITH, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
8 HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Aas't Sec’y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE | C0., 


189 MARKET ST., NE 
4. H. TER WELL, —— 
R. O. FROST, Vice-President. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 





Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874..........2.5 «+. $21,044,887 16 
INCOME. 
POGUES coc cccdscoccotavcons $8,227,299 40 
Interest and rents. 143,431 T4— = 9,650,787 
ORAL 6. 3. 0 cos 0cisc tvs svees sevsesesecses 981,206,574 0 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Ciaims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,382 86 


Dividends, surrender 
Values, and annuities 2,968,090 84 


Dividend on capital. ... 7,797 00 
SBR. i aididccccccccece 99,151 62 
Commissions............ 906,368 T1 
Expenses and reinsur- 

NER he cit expos 800,411 30— 6,150,190 83 © 

BIND 9000555... Gi odes ceadeat s4oBiee $25,145,443 47 

Purchase, at a discount from their 

vaine, of commissions accruing 

— ee eS Ras ae 454,980 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,187 4..824,690,512 67 





ASSETS. 


Bonds and mortgages.. $16,624,511 
Real estate in New 


State of New York.... 3,463,300 03 
32,541 83 


Loans secured by 
a. and _ 


Ties on interest., ...... 583,837 83— 24,000,512 67 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued....... $184,761 71 
Premiums due in 
transit......... — uaam 90 
Deferred premiums... 769,788 T1 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
QUIT odo scceckacss 192,016 c 1,291,244 77 


Total Assets Dec. Zist, 1874..925,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9.610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 

Outstanding Risks, $181.029,001 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of Pe 10 

Total ne ee ever Legal Re- 

BOPVC. «00. ccsccecseee —R 3,662,587 28 

From the — of 68.063,884 28 the 

Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 

ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 

pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 

surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 

settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 

made on the Avoerican experience table, the legal 

standard of the State of New York. 


§: YVAN Cian } Actuaries 
We. the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Seciety, and compared the 


result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 





Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 28th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year, 

— ⸗ — 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEB, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLUDGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A, BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
JOHN J. DONALDSON, 


HORACE PORTER, 
SIMEON FITCH, 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Will tasue policies on sound Itves on all approved 
plans. 


Reserve to meet all Liab.lities, 2-777" Paes 
Surplus over Liability, ........ —* -- $1,987,677 17 





The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 


Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small | 


percentage of Death Clatms. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 
tions for a quarter of a century. 

The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this Company has been 
derived from reinsuring the risks of unsuccessful 
Companies. 





PRESIDENT, 

HENRY STOKES, CY. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY. 

J. L. HALSEY, 8 No STEBBINS. | 


H. ¥. WEMPL 
zx Berokes.’ Assistant Secretaries. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE LOMPANY 


NOS. 22.24 & 6 NASSAU ST., 


INENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies Issaed, 
68,500. 
ASSETS, 

$6,600,000. 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 


M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, 
Jd. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, : 
®, C. CHANDLER, Ju 


ST. PAUL 


ETRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - - - + + $400,000.00 








Cash Surplus - - - - + 408,146.52 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
15th - © «© = = «+ + $808,146.52 


This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immupity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J.C. BURBANK, Proajdent. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. > 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCEICOMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,875,563.34. 





THE PENN is » purely MUTUAT, * 
of its surplus premiums are ‘mem 
res thus Ll pullies non- fort inoemenee 8 lowest 
possi ‘All 


their 
paste Re Sa ar eS re | 











i 
[May '6,1876. 
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“ATLANTIC. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, Jantiary Sth, 1675. 
The Trustees, i conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
ONE A — 
the 81st December, 1874: . 


Pist January, A6tt to Hct ? 
a oer ees 





Total — —* ues $16,008.54 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 


; ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A ‘ividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 








“MUTUAL LIPE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


¥, S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. . 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruars, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barrier, Actuary. 





KNIGKERBOGKER 


LIFE INSURANCE oo ane emcee 
No. 239 (OHOLS, Preside 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, ident. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. . 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000. Policies Issued. 


— 


Ecoxnoxmvy IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
“SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THISCOMPANY. 


> 


ITS 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY ” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediatelg in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an importent one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 

to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several. years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company {s all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
Periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support, Information as to Theurence ¢ or 
~-dgencies..cheerfully. furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


— — 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
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UNIVERSAL * 


LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 
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Ledger Assets, January lat, 1874...........0.sesssesesseces wibedsste®deabeedibdheid $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 

From other —— — on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,800 28 
INET AINE ct5l 16k cecnncenceo<cepacdenncbagecesar es 1,683,473 42 
—* Teeersat cath boduc ⏑ 172,516 84 
9052 TROON 10,000 00 
** all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, etc... . ......sseceeeeee 6,640 18 $5,105,489 72 
: $6,067,126 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1874. 
Mae. Weal .. 877 919 57 
wy SGITMNOMED TUMOUR OIS 5 595.5555 fo he Scbcec cc ccccccesccccces 47,577 8&6 
Se echt tie cnn is orem nnn trey oofte do-'TR WR CUbEEhs oe 695 19 
~ — UUONN SS bid 0p 0d Sc 6a) CSE n oc snc ebb cas MULE OUT 842,704 83 
S I, 20s i aig fade ine bel cicbitalncen cesveds 7,153 82 
“ Stock | Dividend ctlindaitahemmn sparen ob oatte ioe .cbuaheaephaetiel 16,800 00 
* ⏑ ⏑—⏑——— 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management........ccccsccccccceccecceveneess $83,186 15 $1,680.367 21 
mer: Rama Dea Balls: Meine 5cieting ede ccc teed icoccpacernccendasned thpemtee $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonde ¢ud Mortgameies .. $2,128,461 72 
CONN, <ctacnes ademas ceeitinammctheatieced ics cks cascotheee 234.945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds. ..............00-ceecseess 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......... ......eceecceedece 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loavs on Policies in Force, and in no case 
Say CIPO OF CRO PORTO chcccveciccodcccccccccccccs 861,488 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— ss $4, 886,09 76 
Add to the above: 
eS i FE 28 — — — —— $98,371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms..................+- 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncoilected and in Course of Collection..............+5. 48,795 34 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1815.. $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Ria geOR Demis Gone. ois occcccccceccessccecss $105.895 93 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)...........-.000..000- 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 98 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALK PRESIDENT. HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL D. BA Babcock Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 
— M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire Bank. 

— me “HOPE, Prest, Continental Fire In- 


2. Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, & Lord, Couns-lors- 
at-Lew. * SAM CEL. W. ORRET. 7122 East 44th st. 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. | HENRY G. MAR on 120 Broadway. 
HENRY A, HUR LBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. A. P , 13 West 20th st. 
aonere “ Emigration. Oo aa Smo Manis Butes, Jr., & Co. 
WILLIAM a Prest. Mercantile | J. C. GOOD No. 150 Broadway. 
Trust Compan ADRIAN VAN  SINDEREN, 54 Wall at. 
— WAKEMAN, late President Harlem | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at- Law. 


Fompeny ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Laneaster, Brown 
KINGMAN PAGE, 125 East 59th st. & * 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mspicat | HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presment. 
Examiner. JOHN iS BEWLEY, SecRETARY. 


— 








JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medica! Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
P. GRIFFIN, Genera) Manager. SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNCAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the dirst day of Jan. 1875. 
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ASHBUR CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
Tos SUEENE, Te en See's. Ax P+ WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
Cc. K. FRANCIS, t D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 


United States Life Insurance do. STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70. 


fe. —— C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
261 Broddway, N.Y. City. 








A forma af IAfe and Endowment Polcles Issued. 
IN E. DE WETT, President. 




























CHEAP MARURES FOR THE 
— — v 
SPECIAL MANURES FOR SANDY LOAM, 
Tue Micbigan State tate Ajgricultural College 
has since 1864'experimented in special madtires 


for top-dressing grass lands. In these experi- 
ments there were eight plots, and the results 


Wm wee 


‘ating In this imutedtate locality.” 





run a Diller between the rows and finish with 


sind cibusd to deer miaatatbanesbed 


of preparing seed for planting. The variety 
experimented with was the Oneida Peach 
Blow, a st@iling of the Garnet PChili, origin- 


“The Chili has long been raised in this sec: 



























ee ee — 


be seen run the 
. With the second 
hoeing paly @ ground thoroughly, and 














wad not more than 150 feet. apart. 
ued we have no doubt will 





. pigat preety <P: ae Making total of S47 sittings................0++ 2,151 42 est institutions of its kind in the United 
Were observed of Che folldwing Kinds of @a- A te ook The aggregate of choice poultry and eggs..... —— States, It says the College has a mere handful 
nures: 1, none; 2, two bushels of plaster; 3, Rot I refer to the Oneida Peach Blow because came ip —Se— = pe seeee 23 of pupils, is in debt, and dissensions prevail 
five bushels of wood ashes ; 4, twenty loads Of | Tenink they are superior to the Chill as a teble —— — 33322* as walt -Beb —— gov- 
pulveriged muck; 5, twenty loads of muck | potato, » better lookin potato, ahd moré’pro- | Value of manure... ............00+..,,.0-s0ens ae 0009 | CFNOrs. = 
and three bushels of salt; 6, three bushela.of Profits on sales of books and agencles......... 200 00 
difeimyield qo. ~~ | Profits.on sales of books and agencies..... ‘ GAS TAR FOR PAINTING FENCES. 
salt; 7, twenty loade of horse manure; 8, twénty _. SBASON OF 1s, Eggs and fowls in family.............---eeeeees0 7 
loads of cow manure. Yet Dr. Miles, by these Prodi} gt | Grand total... SM. — In using gas tar for painting wire fences 
experiments, showed three busbels of salt on iT pe i a rer ee Te -y -@tc., add a double handful of slaked lime to 
apiece of land that in its natural state pro- , Ly Net proceeds...... woes i Te coe Se ae ee ee 
duéed only 1,857 poutids of hay, the soil being . 3 $3,500 covers all expenses. gloss to the paint and adds to its durability. 
gy play per ibe noted Jigs. paeere, 10.8 plese and pg 1 —B—— EE 
ter made an iocreaseof only 57 per cent. That | ™?. One exe tos piece and Pg lg, | showing in net profits R ICAL ITEMS. 
is to say : No. 3, Two yes to s piece and ‘ % % j 
Pounds per Acre. | 002 Piece ina hill... | © MG | 20 janis A GENTLEMAN in San Joaquin County, 
The acre without any manure produced. ..1.808 two pieces in & bill......-.. 6 TOPICS OF INTEREST. California, owns a flock of 2,000 ewe sheep, 
—— and * lose tn ai. —* t |en 3 * 1,300 of which had 2,400 lambs this mm, 
“ — with Ave bushels of ashes.,....-.2,644 = abil... 6 250% | 14 l2r8% ry ine: — early 
*  ) with twenty loads of muck.......2,78 No. 7. Four yes to..8 piece am an spy on twenty of 
“ —wittrdo. and three bushels salt. .3,644 No.8. Four: eyes * ~~ tet best a a; > at } | thong : 1 
⸗ with do. horse manuro.......R.... 4,544 es oor ing a 296 81D * 
—— heh bv ————— No.9. Fiveeyes toa piece and Aa, iy ta My reasons for preferring — * oy a first great Spin det io making a 
In this experiment the above figures sre | Re: aT Sentence aaa se as | GH | —* — een with which ‘they a lawn is to have a good drainage ; after which 
only the results of the first cutting. Another | ,,tW9; one piece in a bill... zt 1.6953 | 2 baa ose — tsi gee * — 
cutting was taken off on the 5th to the 11th of - 18. dium ito 8 the . iri 
October of that year, with the following re- os ‘On —* pot Ty — and * — Mr. W. 4 “a pulverized and enriched to expect any success 
sulte: — 3 | Beloit, told — om, in our hot climate. 
Pounds. a @ piece * 
...... 889 nov tte Reed Sag costes ee mito: — i % | 250 sheep on his fa we ot ¥-2 oe ah mden, Conn., sold at 
me a — — 1,000 | No: i One siuali potato..." 4it 616/200% 4 28> Age | From the flock 5 of 1 a | the xhibition a Partridee 
— — — 1,109 | "No; 19, One small potato i-| 4. * 16% om | $1,250 worth of wool and mutton, and still had | Cochin Cockerel to J. T. Peckham, of Provi- 
teats Pia A 2 ARE RE OPENED PEELE 2° dence, R. or the sum 8 
mit bushels salt * — 1141 ee et, Fada we iM: By bry looks tools ail vee ll 
Teck aebstat outa 3* aa | ie peas * 7*— *5 tor Ae neighbors’ | oto elon insets indoors o 
Ogs, 8 t —J t) says the 
The sing!e application of a * —“ on a pissing). * 00d sized ‘pota- 1A | 166 |150% “ Mr. Yost, one of the success/u t ont i! poun¢ 
to. eyes dug out, Garnet —* of alum to two quarts of water. It shonld be 
sandy loam soil of the fertilizers specified for Chili (22 hills missing)......5 i «115534 | 10% |160 —9 wo of Beloit, sta ty ost * hile all the 
two years made @ total increase of hay as 5 plant writ). «5d ag si, lem #d0ld-28 800 Ny he 
follows: feunts eer tee, * horses as without sheep, — that he F 
Two bushels Of pluster./.....5.....6.000.4..00ebeo0es 4,158 ngia potato. could raise more grain from a 400-scre farm ---- Experiments recently: made ta Ragland 
Sushels WOOd ashes...........0-ces-+-ennsarene we son ‘iater ana lese vigorous with from four to fiye hundred sheep upon it | !ndicate that wagonsare most easily drawo.oe 
BWloade of muck................ccccscceecnecnsctsttes No. 3674 ⸗ mx ixthan he could without thot, end-selliog from. yall “etansrot fore and hind 
————————— ee, et nm ir thents | bis flock from $1,500 to $2,000 worth of wool wheels aré of and when the pole 
bushels Of GMlt, .......c0.cecccccssceetevenee Hp ecees ; les low 
9 loads horse MANUSS...........09:--s00-e-n¥ssaeness 5,008 Bilis grew, Ren wert 2 and. mutton enpualy,”. +t a 
20 loads Of OOW mAmUPe. 6... 1... ese see ek. ceases d 4,874 coming up, and 55 ———— — — 82n | * fret of Rebensry -bieh {bx 
— — — Tt pounder Mens | Th ai — of eggs have been shipped to New 
EXPERIMENTS WITH LARGE AND | ‘What is the wet of eutting upon the | Division of Bt Publ mld. Poelte® ere — Ctr cares alt 
trvw 


SMALL POT, POTATOES. 


Mr. J. V. H. Soovie, in a, recent paper 
read before the Central) New York Farmers’ 
Clab, first tells how to raise potatoes success- 
fully, then details his experiments to find the 
best variety and best. way of planting : 


“The first crop I usually raise on the !n- 
verted sod of my pastures and meé@ows is! 
potatoes, my.location net being wenited to the 
suceessful raising of-cern, The meadows are 
enriched by a previous manuring) usualy by 
fine stable manure, drawn, directly from the 
stable in the winter and.spread broadcast upon 
the fields, though the ground may be covered 
with snow. I usually plow about@ight, imihss 
in depth, Never more than twoef@ps*of pots- 
toes.are taken from the same ficld, when a 
graineerop apd seeding follow; but /whed 
plowitig fof the seeond crop of fotatobs ‘the 
plow should be put down aiittle deeper than 
it was the firsttime. For the fitiing of green 
sward for planting I bave never found anything 
soeftectual as the Nishwitz berrow or pulverizer 
for the rapidity with which it does ite work, and 
ita use is becomipg more general for the cover- 
ing of grain, ifstead of the old-fashioned har- 
row. ‘These polverizers give a lifting motion 
the soil by means of the disc (a wheel of thin 
fron, about ten inches in diameter), which re- 
volves on an axle and runs on an anzié, which 
may be varied at pleasure, With this imple- 
mentitis better to go diagonally of the: fur- 
rows. The finishing may be done with the 
fine harrow. The rows may be furrowed out 
with a light plow; but a horse-marker, which 
will mark. out four rows ata time, will answer 
every purpose, abd think it amadyantage that 
the person covering them@hould press his foot 
upon the potato before coyering it with dirt. 
Lem.not prepared.to say that, deeper planting 
might not be an advantage; but surfaceplant- 
jog might render the Tabor of digging” much 
less laborious, which isa matter of consider- 
able importance when the digging must be 
done by hand, Itbink it befterto mé#fK\out 
the gtoued both’Ways, and. preferto havelny 
rows three Yéet by two feet fine inches, which 
gives upon an acre 5,280 hills. When I have 
occasfon to plant upon aside bit!, I mark out 
the ground only one way, rows three feet apart 
lengthwise of ¢hekill,gptemp and down, and 
pay no partidnlér attention4o distance of the 
hills apart? end ehuttrane them only one way. 
This prevents the dirt from washing. down the 
billde bemvy showers. But [qgeeiee ground ‘ 





which @il admit of working out both ways, 


germination of the potato? A very obsetving 
farmer told me the other day that a whole 
potato would come up four or five days sooner 
than cat ones, This fact liad escaped my ob- 
servation. 

“Of one hundred and thirty-one varieties 
planted only two yielded at the tate of 300 
bushels to an acre. These were the Early Race- 
horse, 302 bushels, and the Harrison, $53 bush- 
els. The next bighest on —* was tho 
Black Mercer, 292 bushels.’’ 

— — — 


‘HINTS ON POULTRY MANAGE- 
MENT. 
A bw Istanp farmer, Mr. W. M. Tuthill, 
of'Sui Co., for one year, ending in 1874, 
mokee the following, excellent sigtement: H 


AH Ts —— IT iA a 430 
Feeding the same and their produce... 


Or. 


624 dozen noe yas 
Dl Ducks sol4.. . 





Balance for profit.. oon 

Mr. Tuthill —— — adhe with ihe 
foregoing, his method of managing his fowls, 
and says: 

“One of the most essential..things in winter 
is to have a warm house for chickens to roost 
in, The best way to Have # houes con- 
structed for winter use js to have it partially 
under gronod, facing to the south, with a 
slanting Poof, reaching witty ‘thrte feet Of the 
groutid om the vbdrth side, and fhe front or 
south side covered with windows, so that the 
fowls (Hiny enjoy the | warts) rays of the: én, 
without being exposed to the, piercing winds 
and freezing ¢Ol@:' Por a summer house the 
building should be above ground, with ventil- 
atonsy 0) ¢hatethe fowls can be kept comfort- 
able during the hot nights of summer. _ In the 
fall, ‘aw the weather ‘becomes cool, sbatiup 
your summer roost, and your fowls will soon 
take to Uhéir Winter quarters agate. “In Winter 
I five my fowls « wart pudaing for breakfast, 
then keep corn’ by tem during the day. { 





recently read a paper asd Pei the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Society, in: which ,he,esti<;|» 
mates the annual consumption of timber in 
Minnesota as equal te that contained on 180;+ 
000 acres. A gloomy future is early pictured 

in part, however, by failing to take into Sel 





a @AbRe A4 

It is estimated that over 20,000,000 forest 
trees have\already been planted in the state, of 
which the railroad eompany named above has 
planted 4,000,000..\' Under! the: congressional. 
tree planting acts of 1873 and 1874 1,116 
entries ‘have been made... 

Mr. Hodges claims that planting and culti- 
vating forest trees for two years has not cost 
more than two cents each. 


A GOOD COMPOST. 

Mr. George Watt, * the’ well-ndwn' /pibw- 
maker of Richmond, and who, the editor of 
The Southern Planter saya, "te 
farmers, writes that pa 
and cheap manure may be made from the 
HolidWihe wiiktdre:/ ) 6 1O 7 iP re Tah 

“ Twenty large cart-loads of pure jaid 
down one foot deep, with about one” bushel of 
farm salt spread over it. On the top of this 
put five Jarge cart-loads of barnyard or stable 
(from cows or Horses) mabtte. On this dpréad 
100 pounds of farm plaster; then muck, salt, 
manure, and plaster .as before, until your 
manure is exhausted ; finishing off on the top 
with One foot deep of rhuck.”” 


can be made. A good compost may be made 
of the muck and manure laid down as above, 
Muck is the essence of decayed vegetation 
and it will need no explanation why this mix- 
ture Is very superior. 


VALUE OF EVERGREEN TREES aMowe FRUIT 
TREES. 


A well grown evergreen tree gives off con- 
tinually an exodium of warmth and moisture, 
that reaches a dittance 6f its ‘atéa In Hight, 
and when the tree planters advocate cheer. 


or more acres, when the influence of such belt 
can only reach a distance 


| prove of Little value.  Ee.ametiorate 

to assist in prevention of injury against ex- 
treme climatic cold in winter and of the frost- 
ing of the germ-bud of the fruit in spring, all 





count the fact that while much timber is being 
vv Ges 


ue £ using the smooth 


This wixture-will equal any forts “eost-that | 


belts surrounding a tract of orebard of fifty.) 


of the, Aightof the 
trees im said belt, they do that which Will 
vlimats «| 


— Virgints. 


"Spordents condeheed ’ mnitk’ YaetOry te 
Orange County, New York, uses fourtees 
thousand quarts of milk dafly and pays ou! 
twenty-seven thousand dollars monthly, 





., j++: Adem, Grimm, 
of the largest honey 
crop.for last) year .waq25,919 pounds and his 
apiary contains 1,158 colonies. 

.... It id stated that the Grange organization 
has sayed to the farmers of Iowa during the 
last twelve months thé Waud#0the sum of 


$1,500,000. 

.-.-The Hyde Steam-wagon has been doing 
apléndid work in "Hefn Gdubt# al. In one 

BAG 
Farms tn Ardostook Co., Maine, may be 

bonght ofthe s 
ment t6 Be ei —ã*& i a. 
* Wave. 
...-During 1874a single frnit firm in New 


York City imported the large number of sixty. 
seven thonsand banéhes of banatiag. © 


; od it ey 81 acres fn fine style, at a cost of 


tor pigs und Herefordshire heifers at the Christ 
mas Cattle Show lately, in London. .. 


cox th experimental plantetios — 
in Georgia is said to have yielded an excellent 
quality of olive oil. a2 


....There have arrived In California since 
April 1st, 1874, $3,197 immigragta by ran. 


4 pure-bred_ merino ram was — 
in Australia for $3,525, - * 
| Ly" * 


there were 21,005 w 
the United States, i os, daa 


Fier pews heartburn, ia are re 

afew sm drape of ne’s Pain- 

Killing. This isa on remedy for 
internal or external use and is purely 

Lome. ey vee 
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orchards should have planted in and among 
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Queen Victoria carried Of theé’firet prize — 
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506 West Street. New Yorks po Neat es 
210 South Third Strert, St, Louis, Mo.; and a — = — egy King & Bre., No.2 
North Liberty Street, —— — 
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The Best for Practical. Purposes. 
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For territory ‘and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentes and Manufacturer. Box G7, New Aipany, 
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BENTALL FLOWERS 
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Over 28, 000 in Use. 





SWIVEL ‘POW. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS WHICH NO OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW BAS. 
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HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING-CO., 
° HIGGANUM, CONN.; 
and for Sale by all their Agents. 
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SEWING & KNITTING MAGHINES 


Beautiful and: Useful. 
Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most, desizable of any—~will not get 
out of order. Single .or-Double 
Threatl. ‘The only :machine-that can 
be nsed without injury to the health. 
A.portable treadie attachment 
can behad at an edditional.expenseof only 
$6, which ean be worked with less 
“exertion, by one foot, than anyother ma 
chine can by the useof tw ; ‘the*"move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches 

four to six being ortlinarffy required. 
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eo ao tape we pare 
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don’t.try.to sell. any other 
4machine. Its merits ‘and price defy-com- 
petition. ‘Send forsamples and circulars. 
BECKWITH'S.:M. €0., 
New York : 662 Broadway. 
Chicago: 231 Wabash-Ave. 
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» SUPPLIED: WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE | 


THROUGH 
DE. RADWA Y's 


SARSAPARILLIAN-RESOLVENT, | 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


Will make the Blood pure, the Skim clear, the Byes 
Bright, ihe Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, ete. from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, end Skin. itis pleasant to take and 


the dose is small. | 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; tt Purtfies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest ‘2nd Best Medicine for 


Family Use in the World! 








Bold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


P a ibe Bide, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes 
ee hs A PILLS wit free the 
FE Cee nen. BOLD BY DRUGOISTS. 
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Architect, 
109 CLARK STREET, 


School Designs. 


Parties desiring such 
should sené for my 
of Church and Bechoo! 
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‘| IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 











RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 


Officers and Church Trustees : 
DON’T BUY 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE. 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURN 
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i, MH. WEST. I > Bt, 
HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
Sam. Noiseless, Hea 1, by 
Danger, by or 





DR. PIPER’S: 


LUSTER COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


: Endless variety of shades suitable forall kinds of 
painting. 
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BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
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PURELY VEGETABL 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY ; 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 








CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 


from no other cause than having worms in the & 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or othe 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepar® 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 
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